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Illness  blamed  for  51  pc 
of  long-term  absence 
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n — ITi: 100,000  children,  the  authors 

said,  and  500  per  100,000 

T teachers.  Ms  Colby  said  theirs 

HE  largest  study  was  only  "the  baseline  fig- 
ever  made  of  the  ure"  for  children  with  ME. 
controversial  ill-  Various  schools  gave  the 
ness  ME,  die  mod-  reason  for  absence  as  “pro- 
em plague  doctors  longed  undiagnosed  viral  ill- 
call  Chronic  Fa-  ness”,  which  she  believes  is 
tigue  Syndrome  (CFSX  shows  probably  ME.  There  were  also 
it  is  responsible  for  51  per  cent  clusters  of  cases  that  the' 
of  long-term  sickness  absence  authors  were  aware  a£  but  in 


T 


among  schoolchildren. 

Findings  published  yester- 
day are  certain  to  heat  fur- 
ther the  debate  between  suf- 
ferers — who  believe  they 
have  fallen  victim  to  a viral 
infection  — and  the  medical 
establishment,  which  largely 
thinks  it  is  primarily  a psy- 
chological condition. 

One  of  the  authors  of  the 
report  yesterday  called  it  an 
“educational  time-bomb"  and 
called  for  help  for  victims  to 
study  at  home,  in  direct  con- 
travention of  the  advice  of 
three  Royal  Colleges,  who  in 
October  urged  that  children 
should  return  to  school. 

The  study,  by  a former  head 
teacher  and  a microbiologist, 
was  conducted  in  more  than 
1.000  schools  in  six  local  edu- 
cation authorities  over  a five 
year  period,  from  1991  to  1995. 


areas  of  schools  that  chose 
not  to  participate. 

"What  is  worrying  is- that 
nobody  Is  taking  it  seriously. 
Nobody  is  doing  this  offi- 
cially. We're  looking  at  a very 
big  problem  producing  enor- 
mous educational  deficit.” 

Ms  Colby  and  co-author 
Elizabeth  Dow  sett,  honorary 
consultant  microbiologist  to 
the  South  Essex  Health  Trust, 
called  for  children  with  ME  to 
be  given  special  support  to 
allow  them  to  learn  at  home. 

"The  purpose  of  education 
is  to  educate,  not  just  to  put 
children  into  schools.  Social 
Isolation  can  be  addressed 
separately.” 

The  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians, which  was  part  of  a 
joint  working  party  on  ME 
with  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Psychiatrists  and  General 
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Sketch 


Simon  Hoggart  on 


it  found  that  42  per  cent  of  Practitioners,  countered  yes 


staff  and  children  who  were 
away  for  more  than  two 
months  bad  ME.  It  was  51  per 
cent  among  children  alone. 

Jane  Colby,  a former  head 
teacher  recovering  from  ME 
who  is  one  of  the  authors, 
said;  "This  disease  shows  a 
sinister  pattern  right  across 
the  school  population.  No  one 
can  deny  how  serious  it  is." 

The  l,t»8  schools  which 
agreed  to  participate  in  the 
study  — nearly  3.000  were  ap- 
proached — were  asked  to 
report  the  number  of  children 
and  staff  on  long-term  sick 
leave,  and  to  give  the  reason, 
whether  ME  or  another  ill- 


terday  that  home  tuition  was 
not  the  best  thing. 

"The  Colleges  felt  the  best 
approach  encourages  the 
child  to  lead  as  normal  a life 
as  possible,  with  regular 
school  attendance  — there  is 
evidence  that  this  leads  to  a 
more  rapid  recovery. 

"Prolonged  absence  from 
school,  as  with  other  causes 


1 j X /rES,itwasduIl,bntft 
■ I Y was  meant  to  be.  The 
3 1 I twice  weekly  scream- 
ing match  is  over—  for  the 
time  being.  Now  we 
wonder  whether  its  replace- 
ment Is  any  more 
enlightening. 

The  new  responsible, 
informative,  n on-confron- 
tational Prime  Minister’s 
Questions  reminded  me  ofa 
campaign  meeting  at  which 
band-picked  activists  are 


of  ill  health,  affects  not  only  band-picked  activists  are 
academic  performance,  but  invited  to  grill  the  leader, 
also  makes  it  increasingly  dif-  lightly,  by  asking  helpful 
ficult  to  maintain  a school-  questions.  Or  one  of  those 
based  social  life  and  eventu-  political  interviews  before 


ally  to  return.” 

Charles  Shepherd,  medical 
director  of  the  ME  Associa- 


ncss.  Twenty  per  cent  of  tion,  said  the  report  shoidd 
schools  responding  said  they  help  children  with  CFS  who 
had  cases  of  ME.  In  392  were  often  misdiagnosed  or 
schools,  long-term  sickness  not  treated  properly,  even 


the  arrival  of  Robin  Day, 
which  went  like  this: 
“Prime  Minister,  thank 
you  for  coming  to  the 
studio.  I believe  you  have  a 
bill,  connected  with 
unemployment” 


Leader  comment,  page  8; 
Traditional  changes,  G2 


absence  was  reported,  out  of 
which  224  blamed  ME.  Nest 
came  cancer  and  leukaemia, 
reported  by  161  schools. 


when  their  illness  was 
recognised. 

"Doctors  don’t  always 
understand  this  illness.  The 


The  average  prevalence  of  response  seems  to  be  dim  at 
ME  among  schoolchildren  on  two  extremes,  he  saia. 
these  figures  was  TO  per  "Either  you  are  told  to  go  to 

bed,  which  is  completely 
wrong,  or  you  are  told  to  exer- 
tri  1 kIuM  cise  and  pick  yourself  up.  It 
needs  a balance.”  Children 
NK(Mywgic  needed  to  get  back  to  school 

Cyai^tomyal|«s)^cgi^  gradually,  perhaps  attending 

.QVpnc  Fatigue  Syndrome  _ r<JW  classes  a week.  The 

giebietSari  cstatriteftnran^ho  R ^ c^gge  of  Physicians 

als»  disputed  the  ^sertion 

sett  that  “the  clustering  pat- 


sorry,  young  offenders  told 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


• NK(Myslgte 
. Encaptwlomyetitts)  ia  called 
.Chronic  Faflgue  Syndrome  by 

■ fttfftwciGol  establteftmoflL  Tho 
~ state  symptoms  are  weakness 

- WTtepargy.  SuBerera  can  also 

- (txpAncnca  mood  swings, 
iwhteg  muscles,  panic  attacks, 

■ Headaches  and  sleop 
-.,-dtetatbsnee.  Diagnosis  is  made 

ehandeWiwtng  tatlguo  has 
- HWtilow  ah  months  

» PWltiitis  believe  the  syndrome 
MjfebrougM  on  by  a vwus. 
'.w*ka  doctors  support  them,  but 
‘.tthfai  me  not  so  size,  TfW 
Cdtogee  s*»d  «»®s,  . 

vwurod  by  a ntix  of  physical  and 

ffychotoglcal  teetoffl- 


Federation  conference  in 
Blackpool  that  a root  and 
branch  overhaul  of  the  youth 


regularly  at  the  Home  Office 
to  produce  recommendations 
which  can  be  incorporated  be- 
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justice  system  was  required,  fore  the  end  of  the  year  into 


OUNG  offenders  wlQ  be  The  system,  was  slow,  incon- 
forced  to  apologise  to  sistent,  lax  and  mimicked  the 


the  Crime  and  Disorder  B11L 
Mr  Straw  said:  "I  want  to 


U their  victims  and 
undertake  compensatory 
work  for  them  under  plans 
outlined  yesterday  to  tackle 


behaviour  of  a bad  parent  — shed  some  much  needed  light 


’’indulgent  one  minute, 
overly  harsh  the  next”. 


on  the  workings  of  youth  jus- 
tice. There  wm  be  nothing  'of 


tern  suggests  that  ME  results'  youth  crime,  which  Home  on  Youth  Justice  to  advise 
tern  su^es  Secretary  Jack  Straw  eonsid-  speedily  on  how  the  system 


from  an  infection”.  They 
claimed  the  biggest  cluster  ex- 


Secretary  Jack  Straw  consid- 
ers one  of  the  most  serious 


He  is  forming  a Task  Force  the  night'  in  our  proposals." 
on  Youth  Justice  to  advise  He  said  he  would  reduce  the 
speedily  on  how  the  system  delays  in  dealing  with  persis- 
can  be  changed:  It  is  likely  to  tent  offenders.  It  takes  4V6 


ZtV V/siENPy  ' 

SXyaouse. 


^wi  ™pr-  a number  of  problems  facing  the  country,  consist  of  about  a dozen  months  on  average  to  process 

“imn  area  contain-  Fbr  those  not  to  be  taken  to  people  drawn  from  the  police,  young  offenders  from  arrest 

scnoois  ui  lu*  w_ter  court,  dual  warnings  will  be  social  services,  the  probation  to  sentence,  sometimes  as 

h»v«£'  miluted  with  sew-  introduced  in  place  of  a series  service,  the  courts,  the  Crown  long  as  a year.  This  was  a iw 

h ror  m inves-  of  cautions  and  child  protec-  Prosecution  Service,  the  ipe  for  disaster,  he  said,  and 

a^’.They^^fcr^mv^  g «Jrters  ^ ^ Zed  to  Audit  Commission  and  other  he  would  Introduce  a fast 
1 an  prevent  youths  from  roaming  interested  groups.  Their  track  system  to  halve  these 

agents  which  widd  trigger  an  at  night  names  will  wfll  be  announced  times. 

epidemic  of  ME  amo  g ^ Straw  trid  the  Police  shortly  and  they  will  meet  turn  to  page  2,  column  7 


children. 


More  meetings  . 

between  goyenwnewt:. 

bffidefcand  . 

Sinn  Fein  will  . 
foUow  their  first 
talks  since  the  IRA  ... 
ended  its  ceasefire: 


he  would  Introduce  a fasti 
track  system  to  halve  these 
times. 

turn  to  page  2,  column  7 j 
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Former  Welsh  secretary  attempts  to  break  party  leadership  stalemate  by  distancing  himself  from  Major  era  s constantly  shifting  fudge 

Hague  attacks  Tory  ‘legacy  of  sleaze^ 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


WILLIAM  Hague 
Last  night  tried 
to  break  the 
Tory  leadership 
stalemate  by  at- 
tacking the  Major  era's  legacy 
of  "sleaze,  greed,  self-indul- 
gence and  division"  and  try- 
ing to  distance  himself  from 
its  failures. 

Though  the  former  Welsh 
secretary  named  no  names  — 
and  bis  friends  denied  mali- 
cious intent  — his  call  for 
party  unity  behind  clear  poli- 
cies after  years  of  "constantly 
shifting  fudge"  left  Conserva- 
tive MPs  in  little  doubt  about 
whose  fudges  he  bad  in  mind. 

With  the  party'  demoralised 
and  divided,  there  were 
sharply  different  interpreta- 
tions of  his  motives.  Some 
MPs  were  furious  at  the  criti- 
cism of  John  Major  by  one  of 
his  proteges,  not  least  be- 
cause Mr  Hague  is  widely 


seen  as  Major  Mk2  by  virtue 
of  his  pragmatic  and  emol- 
lient style. 

But  conspiracy  theorists 
claimed  the  attack  was  a put- 
up  job.  Precisely  because  Mr 
Hague  is  suspected  to  be  the 
candidate  of  the  Majorite 
Establishment  backed  by  mon- 
evmen  Like  Lord  Harris  and  ap- 
paratchiks like  Lord  Feldman 
or  Tristan  Garel-Jones,  he  has 
to  be  seen  to  attack  the  old 
regime,  they  said. 

While  some  MPs  dubbed 
the  speech  naive  and  others 
called  it  impertinent  in  a 36- 
year-old  relative  novice,  one 
campaign  insider  said:  “This 
Is  Garel-Jones’s  finest  plot 
yet,  the  savaging  of  John 
Major  by  Young  Master 
Hague." 

Mr  Hague's  speech  to  sup- 
porters in  London,  sought  to 
widen  his  appeal  by  stressing 
the  environment  and  educa- 
tion ("I  went  to  a state  com- 
prehensive school")  and 
accused  Tony  Blair  of  show- 
ing "dangerous  arrogance” 


since  the  “humiliating  rout" 
of  the  Tories  on  May  L 

Whether  this  tough  guy  talk 
will  damage  his  chances  is  as 
unclear  as  most  aspects  of  the 
contest  to  succeed  Mr  Major. 
Balloting  is  due  to  take  place 
early  next  month  once  the 
new  1922  committee  execu- 
tive, elected  last  night,  can 
agree  upon  a timetable  and  a 
wider  electoral  college.  They 
meet  today. 

Few  MPs  on  rival  campaign 
teams,  let  alone  uncommitted 
Tories,  are  confidently  pre- 
dicting the  result  of  the  lead- 
ership contest 

Scenarios  on  offer  range 
from  an  unexpected  second 
round  win  for  Kenneth 
Clarke,  as  the  best  equipped 
Blair-basher  who  is  also 
voter-friendly,  to  an  equally 
improbable  rush  to  support 
the  cerebral  Peter  LlDey,  who 
has  fewest  enemies. 

In  his  speech,  Mr  Hague  — 
a strong  opponent  of  scrap- 
ping the  pound  in  favour  of 
the  euro  — described  the  elec- 


William  Hague . . . Tory  MPs 
are  divided  on  his  motive 

tion  result  as  a “humiliating 
root”  and  made  clear  his 
unhappiness  with  the  old 
government’s  "wait  and  see" 
position  on  a European  single 
currency. 


John  Redwood,  whose  job 
Mr  Hague  took  in  199S,  has 
long  said  as  much  — but  he 
resigned  before  doing  so. 

Mr  Hague  is  campaigning 
on  the  slogan  “A  Fresh 
Start”.  That  means  "uniting 
the  party  behind  a clear  posi- 
tion". he  said.  “One  of  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  flew  years  is 
that  it  is  easier  to  unite  the 
party  behind  a clear  position 
than  a constantly  shifting 
fudge.” 

As  for  the  Tories'  loss  of 
power  after  18  years,  be  said: 
"We  were  voted  out  of  office 
because  we  lost  the  faith,  the 
confidence,  the  goodwill  of 
the  electorate.  Because  we 
failed  to  communicate  with 
the  people  and  to  show  we 
understood  their  concerns. 

“We  were  voted  out  for 
reasons  of  sentiment  as  well 
as  substance.  The  free  and 
prosperous  society  that  we 
had  championed  became 
tainted  with  the  image  of 
sleaze,  greed,  self-indulgence 
and  division." 


Conservative 
MPs  vote  for 
caution  over 
leadership  poll 


Rebecca  Sndthera 
and  Michael  White 


THE  rightwing  former  min- 
ister Sir  Archie  Hamilton 
last  night  won  the  ballot  to 
become  chairman  of  the  Con- 
servative backbenchers'  1922 
committee  on  a platform 
which  opposed  early  changes 
to  the  rules  for  picking  the 
next  party  leader. 

The  newly  elected  officers 
of  the  1922,  which  now  has  a 4 
to  3 rightwing  majority,  went 
into  immediate  private  dis- 
cussion on  how  to  organise 
next  month's  pressing  leader- 
ship contest  without  a debili- 
tating public  row  with  the 
party  chairman,  Brian  Ma- 


whinney.  who  has  bucked 
grassroots  pressure  for  an  im- 
mediate wider  franchise  that 
would  still  leave  MPs  with  SO 
to  85  per  cent  of  the  votes. 

Sir  Archie  bent  the  fancied 
John  MacGregor,  who  bite 
held  five  cabinet  posts,  and 
three  other  contenders.  His 
success  gives  him  even  more 
backstairs  authority  than 
usual  in  a defeated  and  much- 
shrunk  party  at  Westminster. 

Unlike  internal  Labour 
elections,  no  figures  are  real- 
ised by  the  1922  committee. 
But  Sir  Archie’s  victory,  as 
one  of  only  two  candidates  op- 
posed to  widening  the  fran- 
chise in  time  to  elect  John 
Major's  successor,  suggests  a 
wary  conservatism  among 
the  164  surviving  Tory  MPs. 

Sir  Archie  — ex-army  min- 
ister. peer's  son  and  Old  Eton- 
ian landowner,  aged  55  — is  a 
traditionalist  rather  than  a 
radical  rightwinger  Like  the 
Thatcherites.  John  Town  end. 
chairman  of  the  rightwing  92 
group,  and  Edward  Leigh, 


who  both  stood  against  him. 

Before  last  night's  Voting, 
Sir  Archie  said  the  party: 
must  find  a way  of  tmrc&inft. 
grassroots  activists  m tfutftce 
leadership  electton«i'«riynt. 
again  insisted  R was. 
for  this  one  — unlike  Dr  Mb- 
whinney  who  wants  GOO-pto* 
constituency  chairmen  given 
15  per  cent  of  the  votes  as  an 
Interim  solution 

A moderate.  Sir  Peter 

Emery,  beat  Macclesfield's 
maverick  MP.  Nicholas  W to- 
re rton.  and  Anthony  Slew  to 
become  treasurer.  In  the  fight 
for  the  other  posts,  ns  co-sec- 
retaries. Nllcahel  Heseltlne's 
oily  Michael  Mates,  ami  right- 
winger Marlon  Roc.  won 

Sir  Geoffrey  said:  "J  am  per- 
sonallv  In  favour  of  widening 
the  franchise,  but  the  ques- 
tion Is  the  timing  uf  It."  He 
added  that  the  party  spin  doc- 
tors had  said  "the  mood  w*s. 
positive  but  people  were  veiy 
sensitive  to  the  fact  that 
we've  got  to  get  on  with  It.  We 
can't  waste  any  time. " - 


; . • • - ;*  v • •*  v#. 


More  meebngh 
will  follow 
Sinn  Fein  talks 


David  Shamrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


ORE  meetings  be- 
tween government 

officials  and  Sinn 

Fein  will  follow  yesterday’s 
first  talks  between  the  two 
sides  since  the  breakdown  of 
the  IRA  ceasefire  15  months 
ago. 

Almost  the  same  Sinn  Fein 
delegation  as  two  years  ago 
entered  Stormont  Castle  for 
more  than  two  hours  of  talks 
with  civil  servants. 

Martin  McGuinness.  the 
party's  chief  negotiator,  was 
accompanied  by  the  convicted 
IRA  bomber  and  Maze  es- 
caper Gerry  Kelly,  who  car- 
ried the  same  briefcase  and 
maintained  the  same  stony 
silence  as  he  had  done 
throughout  meetings  under 
the  Conservative 

government 

Siobhan  O’Hanlon,  Gerry 
Adams’s  personal  assistant, 
and  Caoimhghin  O Caolain. 
who  is  running  in  Co  Mona- 
ghan for  election  to  the  Irish 
parliament  also  took  part. 

Mr  McGuinness  was  deter- 
mined to  give  little  away 
about  the  content  of  the  talks 
as  he  left  Stormont  but  his 
comments  sounded  as  if  the 
party  was  embarking  on  a rel- 
atively long  exercise  in  pre- 
liminary contacts. 

‘T  take  no  pleasure  in  say- 
ing it"  he  said,  "but  it  is  ab- 
solutely true  and  history  will 
bear  us  out  that  right  from 
the  beginning  the  reason  we 
did  not  move  forward  over 
the  last  couple  of  years  was 
because  we  were  dealing  with 
a British  government  that 
had  a militaristic  approach  to 
resolving  conflict. 


“1  hope  we  are  going  to  ppl 
a British  government  which 
recognises  tti.it  the  problem . 
we  have  to  solve  is  a political, 
problem.” 

The  Northern  Ireland  Sec- 
retary Mo  Mowlam,  who  (oak 
no  part  in  the  meeting,  con- 
firmed that  another  would  be 
held  in  the  near  future.  She 
said  the  unofficial  IRA  cease- 
fire. which  has  been  observed 
since  the  shooting  in  the  back 
of  a policewoman  three  weeks 
ago.  was  "a  help". 

Given  the  right  conditions  . 
continuing  on  (he  ground 
"the  clarification  process  will 
proceed”. 

But  she  again  appeared  to 
rule  out  Sinn  Fein's  entry  - 
into  the  all-party  Stormont . 
talks  when  they  resume  on 
June  3.  "If  we  get  the  un- 
equivocal restoration  of  the 
ceasefire  there  will  be  no 
undue  or  unnecessary  delay. 

"But  we're  not  wry  far  nfr. 
there  wasn't  any  indication  oT 
that  today  and  it's  word  and 
deed  Tor  the  unequivocal 
ceasefire  that’s  needed." 

Earlier  in  the  day  Ms  Mow- 
lam stamped  her  style  on  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  by 
bolding  an  unprecedented 
series  of  personal  meetings  - 
with  nationalist  resident  • 
groups  opposed  to  loyalist  pa-  ’; 
rades.  throwing  her  arm 
around  the  Lower  Ormeau:' 
spokesman  Gerard  Rice.  ? 

Such  behaviour,  coupled: 
with  the  holding  of  yestav' 
day’s  talks  on  polling  day.  far’- 
the  local  elections  — which 
the  Ulster  Unionist  MP  Ken 
Maginnis  claimed  was  worth 
25.000  Sinn  Fein  votes  — will 
not  endear  her  to  Unionist 
leaders,  but  the  general  pub- 
lic seems  to  be  enthusiastic 
about  the  informal  approach. 


Men  without  their  prophet  go  in  search  of  profits 


Review 


Adam  Sweeting 

The  Waders 
The  Fridge.  Brixton 


“T 


HE  power  of  cre- 
ative Imagination 
has  brought  Bob 
Marley's  Wallers  together 
again  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years."  says  a press 
release.  Naturally,  sceptics 
can  be  heard  mattering  that 
the  lure  of  lucre  ties  behind 
this  latest  reunion. 

The  group  has  written 


new  material,  chunks  of 
which  will  appear  on  the 
forthcoming  album  Jah 
Message,  but  onstage  they 
never  shirk  from  exploiting 
the  legend  of  Bob  Marley 
and  cranking  out  greatest 
hits  from  Bob's  mighty 
catalogue. 

In  case  anybody  had 
failed  to  notice  that  the 
Wallers  are  steeped  in  the 
mystical  traditions  of  Ja- 
maican music  and  culture, 
the  stage  was  a riot  of  green, 
red  and  gold,  as  if  this  were 
a musical  trade  mission 

sent  to  inculcate  Jamaican 

values  in  an  ignorant  world. 

Keyboard  player  Tyrone 
Downie  had  inherited  the 


thankless  task  of  tackling 
ail  the  lead  vocals,  since  gui- 
tarist Junior  Marvin,  who 
usually  does  the  singing, 
had  returned  to  the  Carib- 
bean for  reasons  which 
remain  obscure.  Tyrone  ap- 
plied himself  diligently  to 
the  tasks  of  singing,  danc- 
ing and  cheerleadlng  (“Do 
ya  love  Bob  Marley  and  the 
Wailers?  So  do  I!"),  but  his 
simplistic,  good-time  ap- 
proach could  hardly  have 
been  in  starker  contrast  to 
the  driven  and  visionary  de- 
meanour of  the  absent  Mar- 
ley. Let’s  face  it  the  Wailers 
without  Marley  is  like  the 
Beatles  without  Lennon,  or 
Murray  Walker  without  a 


microphone.  It's  never  go- 
ing to  be  the  real  thing. 

None  the  less,  nostalgia 
huffs  could  at  least  reflect 
that  they  were  In  the  pres- 
ence of  musicians  who  had 
been  at  the  heart  of  the  Mar- 
ley  phenomenon,  since,  de- 
spite or  because  of  assorted 
line-up  changes.  Just  about 
the  entire  band  really  did 
play  with  the  blessed  Bob. 
The  most  exalted  of  them  is 
Aston  “Family  Man"  Bar- 
rett, the  original  Wailers 
bassist,  from  the  original 
lineup,  which  also  included 
Bunny  Waller,  Peter  Tosh, 
and  Aston’s  brother  Carl- 
ton (now  dead)  on  drums. 

Aston  lucks  motionless  at 


the  back  of  the  stage,  a hat 
and  sunglasses  maintaining 
his  anonymity  even  under 
the  spotlights.  JEDs  reward 
for  long  service  Is  to  have 
his  bass  guitar  cranked  way 
up  in  the  mix,  so  his  stark, 
bulldozerish  lines  seem  to 
loom  over  the  ensemble  like 
massive  girders. 

Certainly  there  was  some 
lingering  essence  of  the 
group’s  unique  rhythmic 
sway,  but  the  sense  of 
drama  and  mission  are  long 
gone.  The  new  songs  seem  to 
be  merely  inferior  retreads 
of  much  better  Marley  ones, 
so  that  his  Get  Up,  Stand  Up 
is  reprised  as  Get  Up  And 
Fight  For  Your  Rights,  and 


an  easy-rolling  version  of 
Talkin’  Blues  mutates  into 
the  undistinguished  Turn. 
Her  Loose. 

Even  giving  Downie  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  for  hav- 
ing to  sing  everything  at 
short  notice,  his  rendition 
of  Redemption  Song  was 
enough  to  make  a posse  of 
alley  cats  give  up  cater- 
wauling and  pledge  to  sing 
only  doowop.  They’ve 
released  a live  album.  My 
Friends,  if  you’re  a real 
glutton  for  punishment. 

Tour  Oates:  Manchester 
Music  Box  (tonight),  Dublin 
Olympia  Theatre  (tomor- 
row), Brighton  Festival 
(Monday). 


Straw  tells  young  offenders 
say  sorry  and  work  off  debt 


continued  Cram  page  l 

Loral  youth  offender  teams 
would  work  with  courts  to 
make  young  offenders 
change  their  ways.  A repara- 
tion order  would  also  be  in- 
troduced. “At  the  heart  of  our 
new  approach  is  the  determi- 
nation to  reassert  the  recogni- 
tion of  personal  and  social 
responsibility,"  he  said. 

Children  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  13  were  deemed  incapa- 
ble of  differentiating  between 
right  and  wrong.  "We  will 
reverse  that  absurd  assump- 
tion and  make  the  law  catch  up 
with  common  sense." 

The  CPS  would  be 
reformed,  he  said,  to  give 
each  of  the  42  police  force 


areas  In  England  and  Wales 
its  own  prosecution  service, 
replacing  the  current  13  CPS 
regions.  The  CPS  will  also 
take  over  the  police  role  of 
explaining  to  victims  when 
changes  are  not  brought. 

Mr  Straw  also  said  that  a 
drug  testing  and  treatment 
order  would  be  Introduced  far 
offenders. 

*****  Broughton,  chairman 
of  the  federation,  welcomed 
the  proposals  and  said:  "All 
Uiese  ideas  arc  excellent." 
But  he  warned  the  Home  Sec- 
retary to  stand  by  the  previ- 
ous government's  commit- 
tment to  provide  resources  to 
5,0°?  c°nstables  to  the 
1995  total  by  1999. 
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the  race  divide 


The  largest  ever  survey  of Britain’s 
ethnic  minorities  has  shown 
improved  integration,  but  many  still 
suffer  prejudice  and  poverty.  . 
Alan  Travis  looks  at  its  findings 


■ ' | ALF  of  the  black 

M-  ' ■ men  bom  in  Brit- 
ain  and  a third  of 
*1 . - I black  women  have 
la  white  partner,  ac- 
cording to  research  showing 
the  degree  of  integration  of 
ethnic  minorities. 

Mixed  marriages  have  be- 
come so  widespread  that 
nearly  half,  of  “Caribbean” 
children  have  one  white 
-parent 

■ The  Policy  Studies  Institute 
survey  of  ethnic  minorities, 
the  largest  ieve^  carried  out  In 
Brl^in.  also  shows  the 
joQB^gjn^ttloD  of  British 
bora  children  and  grandchil- 
dren shedding  some  of  their 
parents1  cultural  models  such 
as  religion,  distinctive,  cloth- 
ing and  use  of  mother  tongue, 
but  nevertheless  they  are  still 
keen%)  keep  a strong  sense  of 
their  ethnic  identity. 

Th*i  national  survey,  based 
on  8,06$  Interviews,  is  the 
fomtip  in  a series  started  in 
1988  and  carried  out  every  10 
years* 

It  concludes  that  the  image 
of  being  British  needs  to  he 


reformed  to  reflect  a multicul- 
tural society.  . 

The  survey  says  that  the 
differences  between  ethnic 
groups  are  now  mare  Impor- 
tant than  the  traditional 
black-white  divide.  In  many 
ways  African  Asian  and  Chi- 
nese people  are  doing  as  well 
as  white  people. 

_ Bangladeshis  and.  Paki- 
stanis, however,  are  the  poor- 
est grdups  in  Britain. 

It.  comes  to  the  dteturbtog 
Conclusion  that  tf  Pakistani 
with  a university  degree  is  as 
Ukely  to  he  living  below  the 
poverty  line  as  a white  person 
with  no  educational 
qualifications. 

More  than  four  out  of  five 
Pakistani  and  Bangladeshi 
households  are  living  below 
the  poverty  line  — a higher 
proportion  than  pension gs 
or  lone  parents  in  the  popula- 
tion as  a whole. 

The  study.  Ethnic  Minor- 
ities in  Britain,  shows  that 
Mack  and  Asian  people  are 
well  represented  in  the  pro- 
fessions and  in  self-employed 
businesses  but  stfll  face  a 


gfasfi  rgflfng  when  it  ro11^  to 
the  top  lb  per  cent  of  jobs  in 
the  biggest  companies  and  the 
“commanding  heights  of  the 

BrttisH  p<hihHBhTTwnr 

• One  thing  that  flnntirynra  to 
be  a common  experience  tor 
all.  ethnic  minorities  is  the 
scale  of  racial  prejudice  and 

’harflgsmnnf  they  <vn  a 

daily  basis. 

The  survey  shows  that 
white  people  gHTi  admit  to 
being  prejudiced,  although 
young  whites  are  increas- 
ing^ likely  to  say  they  do  not 
lfkp  Aslans  rather  than  black 
people. 

Among  its  more  startling 
findings  are  that  black  and 
Asian  people  think  they  are 
more  unfairly  treated  by  em- 
ployers than  .they  were  10 
years  ago. 

The  survey  suggests  4hftt. 
250,000  people  a year  are  vic- 
tims of  racial  harassment,  in- 
rinding.  insults  and  jab  use  at 
the  hands  of  strangers,  work- 
mates, neighbours  and  the 
police,  as  well  as  more  seri- 
ous attacks. 

A majority  lack  confidence 
to  the  police  to  protect  them 
from  harassment,  and-favour 
self-defence  groups. 

Tariq  Madood,  one  of  the 
study's  authors,  said;  “People 
who  are  not  white  in  Britain 
are  often  conceived  of  as  shar- 
ing similar  circumstances, 
yet  this  study  shows  that  tire 
differences  are  just  as  impor- 
tant, and  are  not  confined  to 


flHSIE  MINORITIES  ! Si  8BIIASN 


aspects  of  private  culture. 

"Some  minority  groups  are 
jipwarcQy  mobile,  and  ethnic 
difference  should  not  be 
equated  with  disadvantage^ 
There  is  real  racial  disadvan-. 
tage,  but  it  cannot  he  tackled 
without  studying  the  differ-' 
ing  circumstances  of  minor-: 
tty  groups.”  : 

He  said  mhtpd  marriages 
and  partnerships  were  in- 
creasing, and  the  stark  in- 
crease in  the  proportions  of 
British-born  men  and  women 
of  Caribbean  ancestry  living 
with  white  partners  was  also 
evident  to  a lesser  extent 
among  south  Asian  and 
women.  About  one  in  five 
British-born  Indians  had  a 
white  partner. 


Although  the  study  reports 
that  some  black  and  Asian 
people  see  mixed  marriages 
as  “a  betrayal  of  the  commu- 
nity”, there  is  also  evidence 
Of  Inr-masing  snrial  accep- 
tance amangboth  hfaffr  and 
white  people  of  this  type  of 

family 

“It  is  striking  that  for  two 
out  of  five  children  with  a Ca- 
ribbean mother  or  father, 
their  other  parent  was  white. 
Hus  was  more  often  a Mack 
father  and  a . white  mother 
than  the  other  way  round.” 

• The  study  concludes  that 
Britain  “has  undoubtedly 
made  some  progress  towards  . 
developing  multi-racial  equal- 
ity in  the  past  three  decades. 
This  has  included  a move- 
ment away  from  the  policy  of 
colour,  blindness  — the  idea 
that-.-  equality  - could  > _be 
achieved  simply  by  outlawing 

Colour  dterrlmlnatlnn.**  ' 

The  authors  say  it  is  now 
recognised  that  policies  de- 
signed to  tarkip  racial  dis- 
crimination need  to  meet  the 
needs  of  different  ethnic 
groups  with  distinctive  val- 
ues, cultures,  economic  roles 
and  policy  agendas. 

"For  many  people  the  exist- 
ing images  of  Britishness  do 
not  embrace  the  new  mix  of 
cultures  which  exist  today,” 
it  concludes. 


Changing  complexion 


PoBcy  tluilw  hwtltute,  tel 
01202  715555,  £17.95. 


□ Afrtoan  Adana  arnii  Chi. 

nese  are  more  likely  than 
whites  to  be  earning  over 
£500 a week.  They  also  have 
lower  unemployment  rates. 

O A glass  ceiling  is  barring 

nriimrUlBB  fWim  fiin 

top  10  per  cent  of  jobs  in  the 
big  companies. 

□ Ethnic  minorities  are 
much  more  likely  to  con- 
tinue their  education  be- 
yond the  aged  of  16  than  are 
white  people.  Apart  from 
Caribbean  men  and  Bangla- 
deshi women,  ethnic  minor- 
ities are  also  more  likely  to 
go  to  university . 

□ However,  many  black 
and  Asian  people  are  worse 
off  than  white  people  with  . . 

similar  qwoWfiwitlnwB.  * 

□ Indian  and  Caribbean 

mgn*g  avaraga  Mrwinp 
have  not  caught  Tip  with 
white  men’s  but  the  gap  has 
narrowed. 

□ Unemployment  is  above 

awray  among  TiwHaw 

and  Caribbean  women. 
Those  in  work  though,  espe- 
cially Caribbean  women, 
have  reasonably  good  jobs 
and  average  earnings  are 
higher  than  those  of  white 
women. 

□ Young  Caribbean  men 
have  fewer  educational 


ipinUflmtinnB  than  nfhpr 

groups.  Most  of  the  unquali- 
fied are  unemployed. 

□ Caribbeans  associate 
strongly  with  their  colour. 
South  Asians  focus  more  on 
their  religion  with  90  per 
cent  saying  it  was  of  impor- 
tant Black  Christians  are 
much  more  likely  than 
their  white  counterparts  to 
attend  church  weekly. 

□ The  "middle  generation” 
of  Caribbeans,  particularly 
women,  who  have  experi- 
enced greatest  racial  rejec- 
tion have  developed  a dis- 
tinctive ethnic  identity 

thrangft  Mark  chUTCheS. 

Patois-Creole  and  the  use  of 
half  and  dress. 

□ Cultural  identity  is  grow- 
ing among  younger  black 
women  but  declining 
among  yuungar  Aulaim. 
Twice  as  many  Hindu 
women  over  35  wear  bind! 
(the  red  spot  on  the  fore- 
head) than  under. 

□ The  arranged  marriage  is 
in  dedline,  with  many  young 
Hindus  and  Sikhs  now 
choosing  their  partner. 

□ Indians  and  African 
Asians  often  have  more 
dishwashers,  washing  ma- 
chines, video  players  and 
other  consumer  durables 


than  white  people.  They  are 
more  likely  to  have  home 
computers  than  white 
households. 

□ Four  out  five  Pakistani 
and  Bangladeshi  household 
incomes  are  below  half  the 
national  average. 

□ Pakistanis  and  Bangla- 
deshis have  poorer  health 
than  any  other  group,  with 
a 50  per  cent  higher  inci- 
dence of  lair  or  poor  health 
than  whites. 

□ White  people  still  admit 
to  being  prejudiced.  Young 
whites  are  more  Ukely  to  be 
prejudiced  against  Asians 
than  black  people. 

□ Most  people  fi-om  ethnic 
minorities  do  not  think 
enough  Is  being  done  to 
combat  discrimination. 

□ Caribbeans  have  a low 
rate  of  marriage;  one  third 
ofblack  families  with  chil- 
dren are  headed  by  a never- 
married  mother. 

□ South  Asians  have  high 
marriage  rates  and  two 
thirds  live  with  their  adult 
children  compared  with  one 
to  12  white  elders. 

□ Pakistani  and  Bangla- 
deshi women  have  large 
families:  by  their  late  30s 
more  than  half  have  four  or 
more  dependent  children. 


Nationwide  admits  conversion  threat  Beijing’s  ‘free  money’  fever 


Hunter 


THE  Nationwide  Build- 
ing Society  was  forced 
to  admit  yesterday  that, 
if  members  vote  in  pro-con- 
version directors  in  July,  it 
could  be  forced  to  abandon  its 
long  cherished  mutuality. 

Such  an  outcome  would 
mean  a hand-out  of  free 
shares  to  about  3J>  million  of 
the  society's  voting  members. 

Five  dissidents,  led  by  for- 
mer butler  Michael  Harden, 
said  at  the  building  societies 
annual  conference  to  Brigh- 
ton that  they  were  attempting 
to  be  elected  to  the.  board  of 
foe  Nationwide,  soon  to  be 
the  county’s  largest  building 
society. 


Nationwide's  chief  execu- 
tive, Brian  Davis,  conceded  to 
delegates  that  a victory  for 
the  dissidents  would  compel 
I the  society  to  rethink  its " 
strategy  and  its  commitment 
to  remaining  a budding  soci- 
ety, even  though  they  would 
constitute  a minority  on  the 
board  of  12. 

He  told  the  conference:  "We  j 
accept-  this  is  an  election  j 
about  the  fixture  of  the  soci- 
ety, not  just  about  board 
membership.  Clearly  if  there 
is  a landslide  we  would  have 
to  listen  to  the  message  from 
our  members. 

"We  have  debated  conver- 
sion and  mutuality  to  the  past 
and  we  are  standing  by  our 
cxxrrent  thinking  that  only  by 
remaining  a building  society 


can  we  cflier  customers  the  best 
services.  But  if  the  members 
indicate  they  wish  us  to  recon- 
sider oar  through  fofo 
vote,  final  we  will  have  to  de- 
bate the  issues  again.” 

Mr  Harden  argued  that  a 
Nationwide  member  would 
have  to  live  for  hundreds  of 


years  to  be  better  off  with 
more  competitive  interest 
rates  than  through  a one-off 
conversion  payment  He  said: 
“Around  80  per  cent  of  saving 1 
members  have  less  than 
£5,000  in  the  society  and  these 
BiTiflii  savers  esm  never  do  bet- 
ter than  through  a windfall." 

The  Nationwide,  with  as- 
sets of  £40  billion,  will  beBrit- 
I »in*s  largest  building  society 
when  the  UflitfaT  floats  on  the 
stock  exchange  to  June. 

Its  conversion  would  deal  a 
' body  blow  to  the  rest  of  the 
waning  industry.  The  society 
has  spearheaded  the  cam- 
paign by  mutuals  which 
claim  that  only  by  remaining 
unhampered  by  shareholders 
can  they  offer  superior  prod- 
ucts and  services.  ~ 


Mr  Davis  said  be  welcomed 
the  debate  and  called  on 
members  to  use  their  vote  to 
express,  their  views.  But  he 
added:  “We  should  remember 
there  is  no  thing  as  free 
shares.  Members  will  pay  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives  through 
higher  charges.” 

This  view  was  endorsed  by 
Consumers’  Association, 
chief  executive.  Sheila 
McKechnle,  who  warned  that 
consumers  would  pay  the 
price  for  free  share  windfalls 
through  higher  mortgage  and 
lower  savings  rates. 

The  Nationwide  will  begin 
posting  voting  forms  to  mem- 
bers next  month  and  mem- 
bers must  vote  by  July  22. 

City  notebook,  pave  11 


Richard  Thomas 
Economies  Correspondent 


\ A *TTH  just  40  days  to  go 
1/1#  until  Hong  Kong 
V w returns  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Chinese  motherland, 
file  colony’s  financial  system 
is  buckling. 

But  not  because  of  a flight 
of  capital:  quite  the  opposite. 
The  people  of  Hong  Kong  are 
splashing  out  $24  billion 
(£15  billion)  to  a frantic  effort 
to  snatch  shares  In  Beijing 
Enterprises,  which  owns  the 
goldmine  McDonald’s  fran- 
chise in  the  Chinese  capital, 
runs  China’s  biggest  brewery 
and  has  access  rights  to 
chunks  of  the  Great  Wall. 

The  share  issue  is  for  just 


$24  million,  but  pro-China 
sentiment  and  the  Hong 
Konger’s  instinct  for  a flutter 
are  resulting  in  a 1,000-fold 
over-aubscription.  A profit  for 
the  lucky  one  to  1,000  seems 
assured. 

“Everyone’s  going  ber- 
serk,” said  Tim  Greaton,  a 
gweilo  (foreigner)  who 
already  owns  some  shares  in 
Beijing  Enterprises  for  the 
funds  he  manages  at  Credit 
Lyonnais  International  Asset 
Management  “They  think  it’s 
free  money." 

One  to  four  Bong  Kong 
adults  are  after  a slice  of  the 
action.  As  with  most  lotteries, 
the  real  winner  will  be  the 
person  collecting  the  bets  — 
and  here  the  plot  thickens,  be- ; 
cause  Beijing  Enterprises  is  I 


the  investment  arm  of  the  city 
government.  The  People's 
Party  in  China  has  clearly 
learnt  much  about  the  work- 
ings of  capitalism. 

Unsuccessful  applicants 
will  have  their  money 
returned,  but  only  after  a 
week.  In  that  time,  $24  billion 
makes  a fair  profit.  One 
American  banking  expert  cal- 
culated last  night  that  unsuc- 
cessful applicants’  money,  win 
rake  in  a cool  £25  million. 

Any  fears  that  China  plans 
to  take  the  steam  out  of  Hong 
Kong's  free-market  engine 
can  now  surely  be  laid  to  rest 

In  the  meantime,  the  Wnng 
Kong  Monetary  Authority 
fears  a possible  cash  flow  cri- 
sis as  residents  withdraw 
money  to  apply  for  shares. 
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Upgrade  Optias 

Special  price 

Upgrade  to  a 700MHz  Intel  Pentium  Processor 

with  MMX“  technology 

£100  (£117.50  iatKAT) 

Add  m loaega  Zip  Drive  with  3x100Mb  cartridges 

£99  (£116.33  dilYAI) 

Upgrade  to  AffE  32  Seeed  aad  AQZfO  speoluis 

£100  (£117.50  mtiUB) 

TALK  DIRECT  TO  THE  NUMBER  ONE 

01344  724694 

Between  8am  and  8pm  weekdays,  10am  to  4pm  Sat 

Visit  our  website:  www.dell.coin/uk 
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Bitter 

harvest 


□ 100-120 million 
mine*  mn  Wd  across 
the  world,  85  per  cent  of 
thorn  arrtf-penKHwel 

□ 20,000  people  am 
killed  or  Injured  by  them 
•very  year,  an  average 
of  70  a (Uy,  or  three  an 
hour*  Most  am  civilians 
In  peacetime 

□ According  to  the 
International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross,  20  per 
cent  of  victims  are 
children  under  141 

□ When  a person  steps 
on  a blast  mino.thofoot 
or  pert  of  the  leg  Is 
ripped  off , forcing  dirt, 
part*  of  the  victim's 
■hoe  and  foot  Mgh  iqi 
into  the  leg  and  often 
earning  secondary 
infection  requiring 

amputation  higher  up 

the  limb 

□ Another  100  mil  Don 
mines  are  hi  stockpiles. 
The  Ministry  of  Defence 
refuses  to  dteefose  how 

many  It  has,  but 
estimates  run  into 
thousands 

□ Tha  world’s  largest 
producers  are  Russia, 
China,  the  (IS,  Egypt  and 
Vietnam 


Victims  of  la  ndmines,  weapons  which  ‘do  not  observe  the  ceasefire  bat  keep  exploding  for  generations,  killing  and  maiming’  photograph;  keith  bernston 


Sale  and 
use  of 


II  111 


banned 


Ian  Black  and 
Richard  Norton-Taytor 

RJTAIN  is  to  im- 
pose an  immediate 
ban  on  the  use  of 
landmines  and  de- 
stroy its  stock  of 
the  weapons  by  2005,  the  Gov- 
ernment said  yesterday. 

Seeking  to  maintain  mo- 
mentum by  honouring 
Labour’s  manifesto  pledge 
and  seizing  the  high  ground 
in  foreign  and  defence  policy. 
Robin  Cook,  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, said  Britain  would 
stop  using  or  trading  in  all 
anti-personnel  mines  and 
"lead  by  force  of  example". 

It  would  strive  for  an  inter- 
national ban  on  a weapon 
which  killed  or  maimed  thou- 
sands of  innocent  people 
every  year  — an  issue  high- 
lighted by  Diana,  Princess  of 
Wales  recently  on  a Red 
Cross-sponsored  visit  to  war- 
ravaged  Angola. 

Tony  Blair  told  the  Com- 
mons in  his  first  question 
time  as  Prime  Minister:  "The 
sooner  Britain  gives  a lead  in 
this  the  better.  It  is  the  right 
and  the  civilised  thing  to  do.” 

Mr  Cook  said:  "Every  hour 
another  three  people  lose 
their  life  or  lose  a limb'  from 
Stepping  on  a landmine. 
Thousands  of  children  who 
ran  on  to  a landmine  are  left 
unable  to  run  ever  again." 

Tim  Carstalrs,  spokesman 
for  the  UK  Working  Group  on 
Landmines,  which  incorpo- 
rates 50  agencies  including 
Oxfam  and  Christian  Aid. 
said:  ‘The  speed  at  which  the 
new  Government  has  moved 
mirrors  the  urgency  of  the 
issue.  It  has  been  triggered  by 
the  public's  overwhelming 
call  for  a ban." 

Military  chiefs  bad  pri- 
vately expressed  concern 
about  the  decision  to  honour 
the  manifesto  commitment  so 
quickly,  although  Ministry  of 
Defence  officials  insisted  they 
“were  consulted  and  satisfied 
with  the  outcome". 

Mr  Cook  said,  however, 
that  if  "for  a specific  opera- 
tion the  security  of  our  armed 
forces  would  be  jeopardised 
without  the  possibility  of  the  | 


Lloyd-Webber  cheered  by  £3.5m 
‘hedonist’s  paradise’  wine  sale 


THE  sale  of  Lord  Lloyd- 
Webber's  wine  collection 
fetched  more  than  £3.5  mil- 
lion, smashing  the  pre-sale  es- 
timate of  £2.7  million.  Soth- 
eby's said  last  night 
Bidders  flocked  to  the  Lon- 
don saleroom  for  what  was 
described  as  the  greatest 
single-owner  wine  collection 
ever  to  go  under  the  hammer. 
More  than  99  per  cent  of  the 
lots  sold,  with  many  for  ex- . 
ceeding  estimated  prices. 

After  the  two-day  sale  1 
ended.  Sotheby's  gave  a grand 
total  of  £3.539,937,  including 
buyers*  premium. 

Most  interest  was  in  two 
“superlots",  for  one  of  which 
— comprising  1,800  bottles  — 
a former  wine  waiter  at  Lon- 
don’s Dorchester  Hotel  paid 


£242.000  for  his  Las  Vegas 
hotel  employers.  It  had  been 
expected  to  fetch  up  to 
£200.000. 

The  other  "superior,  in- 
cluding 30  dozen  bottles  of 
such  classics  as  ChdteairChe- 
val  Blanc  1982  and  Chateau 
Mouton  Rothschild  1982,  sold 
for  £121,000  to  a European 
buyer.  The  Bordeaux  first 
growths  were  described  in  the 
catalogue  as  a "hedonist’s 
paradise  which  surpassed 
even,  themselves  and  made 
truly  mythical  wine”. 

The  lot  had  been  expected 
to  fetch  up  to  £95,000. 

Serena  Sutcliffe,  head  of 
Sotheby's  wine  department, 
said  Lord  Lloyd-Webber  was 
“very,  very  happy  with  the 
way  things  have  gone". 


Husband  will  appeal  as  cardinal  condemns  Scottish  judge  for  backing  wife’s  termination  request 

Church  anger  at  abortion  go-ahead 


TheFxtncess  of  Wales  at  an  Angolan  mlnefleldin 


Erlevtd  (Houston 


THE  head  of  Scotland's 
Catholic  Church  yes- 
terday criticised  a 
judge’s  refusal  to  allow 
a husband  to  prevent  his  wife 
having  an  abortion.  The  man 
immediately  lodged  an 
appeaL 

Lord  Eassle's  ruling  in  the 
Court  of  Session  infuriated 
Cardinal  Winning,  who 
recently  offered  aid  to  moth- 
ers considering  termination. 

“It  is  a sad  day  indeed; 
there  is  surely  an  extraordi- 
nary anomaly  In  the  law 
when  the  father  can  be  pur- 
sued by  the  Child  Support 


use  of  landmines,  then  in  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  any 
use  would  be  reported  by  the 
Government  to  Parliament”. 

Announcing  the  ban.  which 
includes  "smart  mines" 
which  self-destruct  after  a set 
period.  Mr  Cook  said  Britain 
would  sign  up  to  the  Ottawa 
Process,  a Canadian  initiative 
which  groups  50  nations  who 
want  to  sign  a treaty  by  the 
end  of  this  year  to  ban  the 
production,  stockpiling,  ex- 
port and  use  of  mines. 

British  forces  used  mines 
in  the  Falklands  and  Gulf 
wars.  Yesterday  officials  said 
ministers  did  not  envisage 
the  use  of  anti-personnel 
mines  again  but  conceded  it 
was  a theoretical  possibility. 

The  delay  in  destroying 
stocks  — the  MOD  refused  to 
say  how  many  min  as  it  held 
— until  2005  also  represents  a 
concession  to  the  military. 
Officials  said  adequate  alter- 
native weapons  would  not  be 
readily  available  earlier. 

They  acknowledged  that  al- 
ternatives, such  as  better  sur- 
veillance techniques  and  more 
advanced  conventional 
bombs,  including  mortars  and 
shells,  were  being  developed. 

The  decision  has  signifi- 
cant implications  for  the 
armed  forces.  The  Tornado 
bomber  uses  the  JP233  anti- 
airfield bomb  which  scatters 
HB876  anti-personnel  mines, 
widely  used  in  the  Gulf  war. 
RAF  pilots  will  continue  to 
practise  using  these  bombs. 

The  Army  has  three  types 
of  mines:  the  Elsie,  which  it 
euphemistically  describes  as 
"hand-sown",  one  at  a time; 
the  Ranger,  which  is  scat- 
tered from  vehicles;  and  the 
L27  anti-tank  mine,  which  is 
already  being  phased  out 

Martin  Bell,  independent 
MP  for  Tatton  and  former 
BBC  war  correspondent,  used 
his  maiden  speech  in  the 
Commons  on  Tuesday  to  de- 
mand the  abolition  of  land- 
mines around  the  world.  “Of 
all  weapons  they  are  the  ones 
that  do  not  observe  the  cease- 
fire but  continue  to  explode 
for  generations,  killing  and 
maiming  the  innocent.” 

Letters,  page  8 


Why 
T rex 
had 
good 
reason 
to  be 


Agency  for  maintenance  of  a 
child,  but  has  no  say  in  pro- 
tecting the  child's  life  hi  the 
womb,"  he  said. 

As  he  issued  his  statement, 
lawyers  for  James  Kelly,  a 28- 
year-old  roofer  from  Inver- 
kei thing  in  Fife,  lodged  an  ap- 
peaL to  be  heard  by  three 
judges.  It  was  unclear  last 
night  whether  his  estranged 
wife,  Lynne,  might  have  her 
three-month  pregnancy  ter- 
minated in  the  meantime. 

Mrs  Kelly,  a 21-year-old  pub 
singer,  separated  from  her 
husband  last  month.  She  had 
planned  an  abortion  at  Edin- 
burgh's Royal  infirmary  on 
May  16,  but  Mr  Kelly  obtained 
an  interim  interdict,  or  in- 


junction, the  day  before. 

In  closed  court  on  Tuesday 
Mr  Kelly's  lawyer  had  argued 
that  his  wife  had  “falsely  rep- 
resented" to  doctors  at  the 
hospital  that  he  had  been  vio- 
lent to  her.  He  had  appealed 
for  the  interdict  to  stay  in 
place  while  the  truth  of  her 

claim  wag  fTOrningfl. 

In  Lord  Eassle's  judgment 
read  out  in  court  yesterday, 
he  said  that  the  1967  Abortion 
Act  gave  doctors  power  to  de- 
cide whether  a woman  could 
have  a termination.  ‘The 
proposition  [that  they  can  be 
over-ruled]  seems  to  me  to  in- 
volve the  court’s  substituting 
its  judgment  for  that  of  the 
medical  practitioners  to 


whom  the  act  has  entrusted 
such  decisions,1'  he  said. 

Under  the  act  abortion  is 
permitted  if  two  doctors  agree 
that  continuing  the  preg- 
nancy would  damage  the 
woman’s  physical  or  mental 
health,  or  that  of  other 

child  ran. 

The  ruling  Is  a first  for 
Scotland.  Since  1979  two  pro- 
spective fathers  have  failed  In 
English  courts  to  prevent  an 
abortion,  although  one  of  the 
women  subsequently,  pro- 
ceeded with  her  pregnancy. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Kefiy,  who 
married  in  an  Edinburgh 
register  office  in  1995  shortly 
before  the  birth  of  a daughter, 
HazeL  each  claim  to  have 


been  attacked  by  their  part- 
ner. Lord  Eassle  said  it  was 
for  the  doctors  to  determine 
whether  they  believed  the 
wife:  ‘The  credibility  of  such 
an  account  is  a matter  for 
them  and  their  judgment." 

He  r.lflinw  she  hit  him  with 
golf  clubs  and  made  him  do 
the  ironing,  while  she  says 
she  had  to  take  refuge  in  a 
women’s  shelter. 

Lord  Eassle’s  ruling  was 
welcomed  by  Ann  FuredL 
director  of  the  pro-choice 
Birth  Control  Trust  “It  seems 
legally  untenable  and  morally 
wrong  for  a man  to  be  in  a 
position  to  be  forcing  a wom- 
an to  go  through  a pregnancy 
against  her  wflL  There  is  no 


News  in  brief 


gender  equality  in  pregnsnQR  - l-  -:  . 
women  bear  the  child.” 

Tuesday’s  bearing  of  . 
dence  was  behind  closed 
doors  at  both  parties’  request 
However,  in  yesterday’s  Sub  jSiyv : 
newspaper,  each  alleged  that 
the  other  was  an  unfit  parent  -pv.  ; 
and  violent  within  the  mar- 
riage.  He  claimed  she  was  TV. 
domineering,  physically . V-v:; 
abused  him.  and  expected  t T- 
him  to  do  all  the  chores  while 
she  remained  in  bed.  She  said  - :■«  - 
she  was  the  main  earner  and  - - 
he  was  jealous  of  her  cares- 
as  a singer.  He  also  seeks  cus- 
tody of  the  daughter. . Both 
claim  she  suffered  continual  *"■ 
nappy  rash  because  of  the 
others  neglect 


Inquest  told  fireball 
killed  schoolairls 


THREE  schoolgirls  trying  to  get  dear  of  a crashed  car  died  in  a 
fireball  when  its  petrol  tank  exploded,  an  inquest  heard  yester- 

day.  A fourth  girl  the  driver,  had  died  instantly  in  the  crash.  ' : 

Families  of  the  four— described  as  Harrogate  grammar 
school’s  “brightest  and  best" — attended  the  inquest  in  the  - 

North  Yorkshire  town,  and  heard  police  say  that  the  accident, 

aftera8choollunchtiraevisit  to  a country  pub,  was  probably  • 

caused  by  excessive  speed  and  the  inexperience  of  Samantha  . 1 

Breariey,  aged  18,  who  passed  her  test  eight  months  before  Wv"  ■ 

Jocelyn  Bancroft,  aged  17,  and  Claire  Jennings,  aged  18.  ’ 


bad 

mood 

for 


-he 

had 

gout 


a tree  ona  slight  bend  in  a lane  outside  Harrogate  on  March  12. 

?8ed  18,  was  scrambling  out  after  her  friends 
when  the  tank  ignited. 

Pc  Kenneth  Sandercock  said:  "Three  occupants  clearly  sur-  - 
vived  mid  made  an  attempt  to  exitthe  vehicle.  It  had  slid  down 
the  embankment  and  clearly  trapped  two  occupants  and  thic 
had  prevented  the  third  from  exiting.”  The  girls  did  not  think 
anyalaiholatthepub.  but,  said  Pc  Sandercock,  "Excessive 
speedhas  clearly  been  the  initial  contributory  factory  The 

bend  is  not  one  that  should  present  any  problems.” 

Snoring  relief  for  partners 

RELIEF  may  be  on  its  way  for  heavy  snarers — and  their 


tissue  In  their  throat,  nose  or  palate  blocking  their  windnioej 
causjwsnaring  sound,  the  New  Scientist  magaztoereported 

. . to  cut  or burnt away  tissue,  but 

use  radio 


New  chief  at  English  Heritage 


PHOTOORAfHJOWi  DOWNS 


Tim  Radford 
Science  Editor 

Scientists  may  have 

stumbled  on  the  secret 
behind  the  presumed 
bad  temper  of  Tyrannosau- 
rus rex.  It  suffered  from  gout 
A team  led  by  Bruce  Roth- 
schild of  the  Arthritis  Centre 
of  north-east  Ohio  reported 
in  Nature  today  that  recog- 
nisable traces  of  gout  — bone 
erosion  where  urate  has  crys- 
tallised — » had  been  discov- 
ered in  the  finger  of  a famous 
tyrannosaur  called  Sue,  un- 
earthed at  Hell  Creek,  South 
Dakota. 

He  and  colleagues  then 
searched  through  the 


far  more  than  400 structures 

^^SsassfiSMsaasas 

Singer  to  do  his  time 


drawers  of  the  Royal  Tyrrell 
l Museum  in  Alberta,  Canada, 
to  examine  83  dinosaur  digits 
i in  store  and  found  a gouty  toe 
bone  from  the  Cretaceous 
era. 

They  said:  "Caricatures  of 
the  agony  and  111  temper  of 
those  afflicted  with  gout  are 
magnified  by  Its  recognition 
in  Tyrannosaurus  rex.” 

The  gout  might  have  been 
caused  by  dehydration  or 
renal  failure.  It  has  also  been 
found  In  lizards,  turtles,  croc- 
odiles and  alligators.  In  hu- 
mans it  is  popularly  was 
associated  with  rich  living  — 
a diet  of  port  and  long-hung 
pheasant  — and  certainly  a 
diet  with  a high  purine  con- 
tent, one  component  of  which 


is  red  meat,  was  “no  stranger 1 
to  this  denizen  from  the  Cre- 
taceous,” the  team  said. 
"This  tyrant  king  seems  to 
have  shared  with  subsequent 
tyrants  the  susceptibility  to 
gout.”  ■ l 

British  dinosaur  special- 
ists were  much  moved.  “We 
have  on  display  in  the  dino- 
saur gallery  a foot  of  a really 
huge  iguanadon.  It  obviously 
had  some  form  of  arthritis  It 
must  have  been,  very  painful 
to  walk,”  said  Angela  Milner 
of  the  Natural  History 
Museum. 

McNeill  Alexander,  of 
Leeds  university,  a world  au- 
thority on  dinosaur  locomo- 
tion, questioned  the  impor- 
tance of  gout  In  Sue's 


forefinger.  T rex  had  “silly ! 
little  hands,  of  no  apparent 
use  for  anything,”  he  said 
“Unless  its  neck  was  asfon- 1 
ishlngly  bendy,  its  hands 
couldn’t  get  anywhere  near 
Its  mouth.” 

The  tyrannosaur  carved 
and  served  its  meat  — which 
may  not  have  been  very  fresh 
and  which  it  may  not  have 
caught  itself  — using  only  a 
very  formidable  mouth. 

“I  wonder  how-  Important 
the  over-ripe  business  is” 
mused  Prof  Alexander.  The 
vintage  of  T rex’s  food  may 
be  an  important  factor  in 
understanding  the  beast 
“One  current  controversy  is 
whether  Tyrannosaurus  was 
a predator  or  a scavenger.” ' 


■wood  Scrubs  prison  in  west  London. 
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Moore  accepts  Mail’s  apology 


his  costs. 
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Labour  moves  rapidly 
to  rid  itself  of  Sarwar 


BRITAIN  5 


Party  derision  greets  defiant 
defence  from  new  Glasgow  MP 
at  centre  of  bribery  allegations 


Enron  MacAsklll,  Chief 
polltlcaf  Correspondent 


Labour  is  expected 
to  move  next  week 
towards  disciplining 
Mohammed  Sarwar, 
the  Glasgow  Go  van 
MP  at  the  centre  of  bribery 
allegations. 

. The  party's  national  execu- 
tive yesterday  launched  one 
of  its  highest-ranking  inqui- 
ries ever,  and  signalled  they 
wanted  him  to  go  quickly. 

Mr  Sarwar,  although  politi- 
cally isolated,  made  a defiant 
statement  welcoming  the  in- 
quiry. But  that  was  treated 
with  derision  by  the  Labour 


Party  at  Westminster,  which 
now  only  wants  him  to  an- 
nounce his  resignation. 

Although  officially  the 
party  has  to  await  the  out- 
come of  the  Inquiry,  the  mood 
at  the  NEC  meeting,  chaired 
by  Tony  Blair,  was  sombre 
and  there  was  little  sympathy 
for  Mr  Sarwar. 

The  inquiry  team  is  likely 
to  issue  an  interim  report 
next  week  which  .will  begin 
the  process  of  ditching  him 
Disciplinary  action  would 
be  followed  by  withdrawal  of 
the  party  whip,  after  which  it 
is  expected  he  would  resign, 
forcing  a by  election. 

Mr  Blair,  at  the  start  of  the 
party's  NEC  meeting  to  dis- 


cuss the  case,  said  Labour 
had  been  elected  on  a commit- 
ment  to  higher  standards  in 
public  life,  and  he  would  take 
firm  action  to  uphold  that. 

Showing  that  it  meant  busi- 
ness, the  party  put  three 
elected  NEC  members  at  the 

head  Of  the  inquiry  Foam  ex- 
pected to  begin  work  today, 
rather  than  Just  officials. 
They  are  newly  elected  MP 
Alan  Johnson,  former  general 
secretary  of  the  Union  of 
Communication  Workers; 
Richard  Rosser,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Transport  Sala- 
ried Staffs  Association  and 
chairman  of  the  party’s 
byelection  panel:  and  Brenda 
Etch  ells,  the  NEC  member 
from  the  engineering  union. 

As  well  as  Mr  Sarwar’s  con- 
duct, the  team  is  to  Investi- 
gate the  Govan  constituency 
party,  which  has  been 
wracked  by  years  of  conspir- 
acy and  in-fighting. 


Mr  Sarwar,  who  is  suing 
the  News  of  the  World  over 
the  bribery  allegations,  read  a 
statement  outside  offices  in 
Glasgow,  saying;  “As  a mem- 
ber of  the  Labour  Party,  1 
fully  support  Tony  Blair’s 
commitment,  reiterated 
today,  to  introduce  higher 
standards  into  politics. 

“I  therefore  fully  under- 
stand today's  decision  of  the 
National  Executive  Commit* 
tee  to  set  up  an  inquiry  into 
the  allegations  and  I welcome 
such  an  inquiry.” 

He  went  on:  “I  reiterate  my 
earlier  statement  that  I refute 
entirely  the  totally  f&lse  alle- 
gations made  against  me  by 
the  News  of  the  World 
newspaper." 

Mr  Sarwar  has  told  friends 
he  did  give  £5,000  to  his  politi- 
cal opponent  — but  as  a loan, 
not  a bribe. 

The  uncompromising  mood 
of  the  Labour  Party  was 


summed  up  in  a blunt  state- 
ment by  Tom  Sawyer, . the 
general  secretary,  at  the  end 
of  the  meeting:  “The  Labour 
Party  takes  any  accusation  of 
this  sort  very  seriously.  That 
Is  why  we  asked  for  an  imme- 
diate police  inquiry  and  why 
we  have  today  set  up  a high- 
level  national  executive  in- 
quiry which  will  run  parallel 
with  the  police  inquiry  and 
leave  no  stone  unturned. 

“We  will  not  hesitate  to 
take  action  if  there  Is  any  evi- 
dence of  corruption,  abuse  or 
wrongdoing." 

Clare  Short,  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Devel- 
opment and  a member  of  the 
NEC,  confirmed  the  decision 
to  set  up  the  inquiry  had  been 
unanimous. 


Earlier,  on  her  way  into  the 
meeting,  she  told  reporters; 
“We  are  not  having  any  cor- 
ruption or  sleaze  around  the 
Labour  Party.” 
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Mohammed  Sarwar:  rare  Aslan  face  in  the  harsh  world  of  Govan  politics  hit  by  sleaze  allegations 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MURDO  MacLEOO 


Britain’s 
first  Muslim 
MP  proves 
adept  at 
making 


Kamal  Ahmed  on  claims  of  a vendetta 
by  ‘whites’  against  a millionaire  Asian 


THE  LABOUR  Party 
official  was  nervous. 
“Look,  1 can’t  talk  to 
you.  You  know  the 
. party  lias  said  we  are  not 
allowed  to  talk  to  anyone?” 
But  what  about  all  the  alle- 
gations? The  bribery?  The 
/phantom  voters?  "If  I were 
showed  to  say  anything  I 
Would  bo  shouting  the  truth 
from  the  rooftops.  But  we 
have  been  told." 

The  official  lives  in  Govan. 
the  constituency  now  repre- 
sented by  Mohammed  Sar- 
war, at  the  centn?  of  Labour’s 
first  battle  against  sleaze. 

. .Mr  Sarwar  has  a useful 
Identifying  phrase  tacked 
' after  hi  name  — "Britain's 
first  Muslim  MP".  It  is  a sort 
of  shorthand,  a way  of  saying 
that  this  tale  of  political 
wheeling  and  dealing  is  ns 
mnQi  10  do  with  racism  as  it 
is  to  do  with  upholding  demo- 
cratic principles. 

The  white  Scottish  Labour 
establishment,  the  theory  has 
ift  annoyed  that  an  Asian. 


and  a millionaire  to  boot,  is 
causing  political  waves. 
There  must  be  something 
wrong  with  his  methods.  How 
else  could  be  beat  the  union- 
backed  Labour  hierarchy? 
And  so  there  has  been  a sys- 
tematic vendetta  to  under- 
mine “Britain's  first  Muslim 
MP”  and  his  campaign  team. 

Only  one  of  the  present  alle- 
gations, that  he  bribed  a polit- 
ical opponent  touches  Mr 
Sarwar  himself.  He  denies 
that  the  £5,000  paid  to  Bader 
Islam  was  anything  more 
than  a loan  to  help  out  a man 

in  trouble-  . _ ... 

There  Is  one  problem  with 
the  "white  establishment"  ar- 
gument. Asians  who  have 
come  across  the  techniques  of 
Mr  Sarwar’s  team  say  that 
the  political  battle  for  Glas- 
gow’s southern  estates  is  little 
to  do  with  race.  And  a whole 
lot  to  do  with  power. 

The  story  goes  back  a long 
wav.  Khalid  Rahim,  a former 
chairman  of  ScottiA  As  an 
Action,  an  anti-racist  group. 


said  that  In  1988,  during  dis- 
trict elections  in  Glasgow,  he 
was  approached  by  Muslims 
and  asked  to  stand  down  as 
candidate  for  the  Scottish 
National  Party.  Asians,  he 
was  told,  should  not  be  fight 
ing  Asians.  His  Labour  oppo- 
nent was  Mr  Sarwar. 

"Back  in  Pakistan  the  types 
of  methods  used  in  Govan 
may  be  more  common,”  said 
Mr  Rahim.  “But  there  is  a 
type  of  racism  here.  If  a white 
man  said  vote  for  me  because 
1 am  a white  man  there  would 
be  uproar.  But  it  seems  allow- 
able for  an  Aslan  to  say  it.” 

Mr  Rahim  said  that  a great 
deal  of  pressure  was  applied. 
As  did  Mohammed  Aslam,  a 
financial  adviser  in  Glasgow, 
-who  planned  to  stand  against 
Mr  Sarwar  in  the  1992  district 
council  elections  for  the  Lib- 
eral Democrats.  “I  felt  1 be- 
came isolated  from  the  Mus- 
lim community.”  he  said. 
"And  I did  not  want  that,  so  I 
withdrew.” 

Others  who  claim  they 
were  pressurised  or  offered 
bribes  indude  Peter  Paton, 
who  stood  as  an  unofficial 
Labour  candidate  in  Govan, 
and  Jamil  Abassi,  who  stood 
as  an  Indapendent  Conserva- 
tive candidate. 

Mr  Paton  has  haunted  Mr 
Sarwar  fbr  many  years.  In 
1994  be  abandoned  20  years  of 
Labour  support  and  stood  as 
the  Conservative  candidate 
against  Bob  Gould,  the 
Labour  candidate  in  the  ward 
of  Pollockshields  and  Shaw- 
lands.  Mr  Sarwar  was  Mr 
Gould's  election  agent 
In  1995  Mr  Paton  stood  as 

an  Independent  Conservative 
against  Mr  Sarwar  before 
reverting  to  unofficial  Labour 
for  the  general  election. 

He  knows  such  a gadfly  po- 
litical existence  has  left  him 
open  to  the  accusation  that  he 
is  involved  In  an  orchestrated 
campaign  against  Mr  Sarwar. 
He  and  Mr  Abassi  are  friends 
and  Mr  Paton  supported  Mike 
Watson,  the  man  who  stood 
against  Mr  Sarwar  for  the  Go- 
van  nomination  and  lost 
But  Mr  Paton  says  that 
there  is  no  vendetta-  “Princi- 
ples are  more  important  than 
political  allegiances,"  he  said. ) 


The  principle  being  that  the 
local  Labour  Party  was  guilty 
of  "corrupt  and  undemo 
erratic"  practices. 

And  finally  that  third  char- 
acter in  the  bizarre  battle  for 
Govan  — Mr  Islam.  Mr  Sar- 
war was  convinced  the  busi 
nessman,  who  stood  as  an  In 
dependent  Labour  candidate 
would  give  “Britain's  first 
Muslim.  MP"  the  evidence  he 
needed  to  prove  a dirty  tricks 
campaign  against  him. 

Mr  Islam,  who  has  repot 
tedly  gone  to  Pakistan  since 
the  story  broke,  at  first  ap- 
proached Mr  Sarwar  saying 
that  he  would  spill  the  beans 
on  the  people  who  were 
against  him.  Mr  Sarwar 
asked  him  to  sign  an  affidavit 
but,  although  Mr  Islam’s 
words  were  taped,  the  legal 
document  remained 
unsigned. 

Mr  Islam  cited  family  Al- 
ness for  the  change  of  heart, 
but  It  is  just  one  more  confus- 
ing strand  in  the  mpjat  that  is 
Govan. 

Another  is  the  phantom 
voters  of  Leven  Street,  a row 
of  sandstone  Victorian  tene- 
ments in  the  constituency. 
When  an  unusually  high 
number  of  late  registrations 
to  vote  came  from  the  street 
polling  cifPii-iata  immediately 
became  suspicious. 

Police  are  now  Investigat- 
ing claims  that  people  regis- 
tered to  vote  without  being  el- 
igible to  do  so.  Some  had  not 
lived  in  the  constituency  fbr 
long  enough.  Others  simply 
did  not  exist. 

Where  did  all  this  come 
from,  the  bitter  claim  and 
counterclaim? 

Mr  Sarwar  is  a highly  suc- 
cessful business  man.  And 
that  has  created  enemies.  He 
has  also  succeeded  in  one  of 
the  few  Old  Labour  bastions 
left  in  Britain.  And  that  has 

created  enemies. 

Last  year  he  supported  a 
campaign  to  bring  back  two 
Asian  girls  who  had  been 
taken  to  Pakistan  for  ar- 
ranged marriages,  against 
their  win.  And  that  has  cre- 
ated enemies. 

And  enemies  are  something 
that  "Britain's  first  Muslim 
MP”  has  rather  a lot  at 


The  key 
players 


Mike  Watson:  failed  to  win 
Labour  nomination  in  Govan 1 

□ MIKE  WATSON,  the 

defeated  prospective 
parliamentary  candidate. 
Has  questioned  Mr 
Sarwar’s  suitability  to  be  a 
Labour  MP. 

□ PETER  PATON,  stood 
against  Mr  Sarwar  three 
times.  Accuses  Govan 
Labour  Party  of  being 
involved  in  a smear 
campaign  against  him. 

□ RADAR  ISLAM,  stood 
against  Mr  Sarwar  in  the 
genera]  election.  Was 
given  £5,000  by  Mr 
Sarwar.  He  says  a bribe, 

Mr  Sarwar  says  a loan. 

□ JAMIL  ABBASI,  stood 
against  Mr  Sarwar  in  the 
general  election.  Says 
Sarwar  supporters  offered 
him  £50,000  to  pul)  out  of 
the  election. 

□ RESIDENTS  OF 
LEVEN  STREET,  claimed 
they  were  encouraged  by 
Labour  activists  to  falsify 
information  to  get 
themselves  on  the 
electoral  register. 
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6 WORLD  NEWS 


A homeless  Italian  takes  advantage  of  a strike  at  the  railway  station  in  Rome  to  give  himself  a shave  on  a platform  usually  crowded  with  commuters.  A partial  strike  by  railway 
workers  on  Tuesday  reduced  services  by  about  30  percent  photograph:  ujcmno  del  castillo 

Jospin  tries  to  breathe  life  into  French  euro-debate 


In  the  final  days  of  the  campaign,  the  Socialist  leader  sets  out  his 
stall  on  the  single  currency.  Jonathan  Steele  in  Pahs  reports 


Lionel  jospin,  the 

Socialist  challenger  in 
the  French  elections,  has 
not  ruled  out  delaying  the 
launch  of  Europe’s  single  cur- 
rency if  this  would  improve 
growth  and  cut  unemployment 
He  also  says  that  It  a left- 
wing  government  is  elected 
on  June  1 it  may  work  with 
the  new  British  government 
to  move  the  European  Union 
away  from  encouraging  mem- 
ber states  to  cut  spending  and 
budget  deficits  to  a new  strat- 
egy  of  reviving  demand *  1 
through  public  investment 
“There  are  never  any  I 
sacred  cows."  Mr  Jospin  told  ! 
the  Guardian  when  asked  if  i 
the  planned  launch  of  the 
single  currency  in  January 
1999  could  be  altered.  I 


“There  are  dates.  We  are 
moving  towards  them.  We’re 
preparing  the  conditions  for 
success,  and  after  that  we’ll 
discuss  and  negotiate." 

Mr  Jospin,  who  is  on  the 
more  Euro-sceptic  wing  of  bis 
part}',  has  laid  down  four  con- 
ditions for  French  participa- 
tion in  the  single  currency. 

Italy  and  Spain  must  be  in 
the  first  wave  of  entrants. 

The  euro's  starting  level 
must  not  be  set  too  high 
against  the  yen  and  dollar,  be- 
cause this  would  make  Euro- 
pean exports  uncompetitive 
and  involve  excessively  high 
interest  rates  to  hold  the  ex- 
change rate. 

A "European  economic 
government"  should  be  cre- 
ated as  a counter-weight  to 


the  European  Central  Bank. 

Member  countries  must 
agree  on  a “growth  pact",  not 
just  the  “stability  pact*’  for 
monitoring  deficits  which 
was  accepted  at  the  last  EU 
summit  in  Dublin. 

“That  decision  was  wrong. 
It  is  not  part  of  the  Maastricht 
treaty.”  he  said. 

In  an  interview  in  his  con- 
stituency in  the  Haute.- 
Garonne,  he  denied  that  the 
creation  of  a European  eco- 
nomic government  would  be  a 
step  towards  a federal  Europe. 

“National  governments  will 
maintain  their  responsibil- 
ities over  their  economic  pol- 
icy. hut  it’s  obvious  that  if 
you  have  a single  currency  it 
requires  a certain  regulation 
of  economic  policy  and 


greater  integration,"  he  said. 

The  “economic  govern- 
ment” would  consist  of  regu- 
lar meetings  of  the  finance 
ministers,  or  heads  of  gov- 
ernment, "to  fix  the  broad 
lines  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy,  as  well  as  the  regula- 
tion of  the  currency,  and 
public  investment”. 

“It  would  allow  elected  rep- 
resentatives to  face  up  to  the 
European  Central  Bank."  he 
I said. 

He  claims  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement is  permitted  under  I 
Article  103  of  the  Maastricht 
treaty  but  has  been  over- 
looked in  the  rush  to  cut 
deficits. 

He  also  wants  an  employ- 
ment chapter  to  be  written 
into  the  new  treaty,  which 
will  be  agreed  at  next  month’s 
Amsterdam  summit. 

With  only  four  days  left  be- 
fore the  first  round  of  voting 
in  France,  Mr  Jospin  has  de- 


cided to  dramatise  the  Euro- 
pean issue. 

President  Jacques  Chirac 
put  Europe  high  on  his  list  of 
reasons  for  holding  the  elec- 
tion a year  early,  but  the 
prime  minister,  Alain  Juppe, 
and  his  centre-right  colleagues 
have  barely  mentioned  the 
issue  during  the  campaign. 

They  say  austerity  mea- 
sures. labour  market  flexibility 
and  more  privatisation  are 
needed  to  modernise  France, 
regardless  of  the  Maastricht 
criteria.  Rather  than  being  the  { 
promised  great  debate  on  1 
Europe,  the  campaign  has  been 
stuck  on  domestic  themes. 

Mr  Jospin  has  been  partly 
hamstrung  by  his  Communist 
allies’  demand  for  a referen- 
dum on  the  euro,  but  he  says 
his  conditions  for  France's 
entry  Into  the  single  currency 
are  notout  of  line  with  think- 
ing in  Germany  and  other 
European  countries. 


Although  the  opinion  polls 
have  predicted  that  the  cen- 
tre-right will  be  returned  to 
power.  President  Chirac  and 
Mr  Juppe  are  using  the  last 
days  of  the  campaign  to 
frighten  voters  about  the  dan- 
gers of  electing  a leftwing  gov- 
ernment and  thereby  forcing 
a “co-habitation”  on  the 
rightwing  president. 

“Don’t  let's  forget  that 
France  can  only  defend  its  in- 
terests if  it  is  able  to  speak 
with  a single  voice  and  a 
strong  voice,”  Mr  Chirac  told 
journalists  at  the  Elysbe 
shortly  b^bre  meeting  the  Ger- 
man chancellor,  Helmut  Khhi- 

Mr  Juppe  was  more  forth- 
right Co-habitation  would 
lead  to  a “shambles  in 
Europe",  he  said  daring  a 
television  interview.  “We 
have  laid  down  conditions  for 
the  euro  to  succeed.  Lionel 
Jospin  is  laying  down  condi- 
tions for  it  to  faflu” 


The  Guardian  Thursday  May  22 1997 

‘More  abuse 
than  under 
Brezhnev1 


David  Haarstin  Moscow 


m HELENA  BONNER,  the 
widow  of  the  dissi- 
dent  Andrei  Sakharov 
■ and  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  democratic  movement 
that  brought  Boris  Yeltsin  to 
power,  said  bitterly  yesterday 
that  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion in  Russia  was  worse  than 
under  Leonid  Brezhnev. 

Torture  In  prisons,  a life- 
time spent  on  remand,  the 
persecution  in  Moscow  of 
refugees  titan  conflicts  all 
over  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
and  political  repression  of  en- 
vironmental campaigners 
stemmed  from  a legal  vac- 
uum, Ms  Bonner  said. 

Rounding  on  the  govern- 
ment of  reformers,  she  said: 
“New  political  figures  are  not 
creating  liberal  values  and 
today  we  live  the  same  lie. 
maybe  even  a greater  lie  than 
we  lived  under  Brezhnev.” 

The  1993  constitution  was  a 
“beautiful  document”  with  an 

unambiguous  rnmm  itTf] fin*  to 

human  rights,  but  there  was 
no  means  of  defending  the  in- 
ternational norms  it  en- 
shrined. Ms  Bonner  said. 

She  was  speaking  at  the 
launch  c£  “Common  Action”, 
a group  designed  to  reawaken 
public  concern  about  human  , 
rights  abuses  and  to  put  pres- 
sure on  President  Yeltsin  to 
take  action  before  next  year, 
which  he  has  declared  a- 
human  rights  year.  i 

Formerly  a member  of  the 
presidential  human  rights 
commission  and  a fervent 
supporter  of  Mr  Yeltsin,  Ms 
Bonner  brake  with  the  presi- 1 
dent  when  he  decided  to  send  ! 
troops  into  Chech enia  in  De- 
cember 1994. 

Since  then  the  democratic 
camp  has  been  split  down  the 
middle.  The  right  wing  still 
argues  that  Mr  Yeltsin  can  be 
persuaded  back  into  its  camp. 
The  left  wing  sides  with  Gri- 
gory Yavlinsky,  the  leader  of 
the  democratic  opposition  in 
the  State  Duma  (parliament), 
who  collected  signatures  yes- 
terday for  a motion  Of  no  con- 
fidence in  the  government  be- 
cause of  its  failure  to  mature 
the  federal  budget 
Former  Soviet  dissidents 
such  as  Ms  Bonner  were  at- 
tracted to  the  Yeltsin  camp  by 
his  anti-communism.  Yester- 
day, in  a museum,  consecrated 
to  Sakharov  and  the  victims 
of  the  Gulag,  she  denied  she 
j had  ever  been  “anti-Soviet". 

“I  have  to  say  that  I never 
struggled  against  the  [Soviet] 
regime.  I always  tried  to  work 
an  concrete  things,  like  send- 


ing food  parcels  to  the  camps. 
I was  never  anti-Soviet.  Such 
an  image  was  invented  for 
me. 

“And  today  too,  I baveabso- 
lately  no  intention  of  strug- 
gling with  today's  regime.  I 
say  to  them:  Respect  your 
constitution,  respect  your 
laws.” 

The  human  rights  move- 
ment is  only  too  aware  of  its 
powerlessness.  Yuri  Samo- 
durov  of  the  Andrei  Sakharov 
Foundation,  who  has  been 
monitoring  abuses  in  prisons, 
said  remand  prisoners  were 
beaten  and  tortured  into 
i over  their  property 

I and  cars  to  their  jailers. 

“We  thought  totalitarian- 
ism was  »mahig  to  exist  with 
glasnost,  but  we  were  mis- 
taken. Totalitarianism  was 
decentralised,  ft  slid  out  and 
spread  all  over  the  country. 

*We  were  wrong  to 
think  totalitarianism 
could  not  exist 
vwthgJasnosf 

“The  situation  In  the  pris- 
ons is  terrible.  The  way 
people  are  kept  is  awfuL 
People  are  being  tortured  and 
now  we  instruct  the  people 
we  try  to  help  never  to  de- 
clare their  incomes  or  prop- 
erty to  the  police." 

Ms  Bonner  said  her'  group 
would  work  for  the  creation 
Of  a parliament  with  real  pow- 
ers to  control  a presidency 
which  had  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  lawful  behaviour. 

Her  call  comes  several 
years  too  late.  Ms  Bonner  sup- 
ported Mr  Yeltsin  in  his  con- 
flict with  the  old  Supreme 
Soviet  — a body  with  powers 
to  call  ministers  to  account 
The  conflict  ended  in  the 
storming  of  the  White  Office 

in  October  1993. 

• One  of  Russia’s  top  gener- 
als, a hero  of  file  1991  coup, 
was  taimn  from  hospital  last 
week  to  Moscow's  notorious 
Lefortovo  prison  for  interro- 
gation. on  corruption  charges, 
military  prosecutors  said 
yesterday. 

General  Konstantin  Eobets 
said  tile  Kremlin  was  making 
a scapegoat  of  a sick  man. 
“With this ... struffile  against 
corruption  they  need  a trial 
that  will  create  a lot  of  noise 
and  they  need  to  stitch  some- 
one up  in  abig  way,”  he  told  a 
radio  station  from  the  clinic 
where  he  was  being  treated 
after  a mild  heart  attack- 


Venetian  separatists 
linked  to  funds  abroad 


John  Hooper  In  Rome 

INVESTIGATORS  believe 
that  the  separatists  who 
mounted  a comic-opera 
raid  in  Venice  earlier  this 
month  are  Roman  Catholic 
reactionaries  who  want  to 
turn  back  the  clock  in  north- 
eastern Italy  by  more  than 
two  centuries. 

But  their  inquiries  have 
also  reportedly  established 
that  the  group  to  which  the 
separatists  belong  was  receiv- 
ing generous  funding,  possi- 
bly from  abroad. 

The  eight  men  who  were 
dislodged  by  hooded  carabi- 
nieri from  the  bell  tower  in  St 
Mark's  Square  appeared  in 
court  yesterday  for  the  first 
time,  accompanied  by  an  al- 
leged accomplice.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  self-proclaimed 
Most  Serene  Venetian  Gov- 
ernment were  led  into  a high- 
security  building  in  the  city 
of  Mestre  built  for  the  terror- 
ist trials  of  the  early  1980s. 

They  are  charged  with  of- 
fences ranging  from  kidnap- 
ping and  hijacking  to  the  ille- 
gal possession  of  arms.  They 
face  up  to  25  years  in  jail  if 
convicted. 

The  presiding  judge.  Gra- 
ziana  Campanato.  rejected  a 


j bail  application  before  ad- 
journing the  hearing  until 
June  2 to  allow  defence  law- 
yers to  study  the  prosecu- 
tion's evidence. 

Press  reports  yesterday 
said  this  included  a draft  con- 
stitution of  the  independent 
state  the  separatists  hoped  to 
recreate.  The  reborn  Vene- 
tian republic,  like  the  original 
which  fell  to  Napoleon  200 
years  ago,  would  be  headed 
by  a doge  elected  from,  and 

They  reportedly 
wanted  a helicopter 
and  asked  about 
flying  lessons 

advised  by,  a council  with  leg- 
islative powers. 

Roman  Catholicism  would 
be  the  only  official  religion  and 
its  teaching  in  schools  would 
be  compulsory.  Abortion,  free- 
masonry and  trade  unions 
would  be  outlawed. 

Judge  Campanato ’5  deci- 
sion to  refuse  bail  was  greeted 
with  shouts  of  "Free  Venice" 
from  sympathisers  in  the 
courtroom,  most  of  whom 
wore  the  insignia  of  an  em- , 


ployers'  association  called  the 
Free  Federalist  Entrepre- 
neurs of  Europe. 

The  association  has  opened 
a bank  account  to  receive  con- 
tributions to  a legal  defence 
fUnd  for  the  nine  defendants. 
Outside  the  court,  a man  with 
a megaphone  called  on  carabi- 
nieri bom  in  the  region  sur- 
rounding Venice  to  desert. 

Press  leaks  from  the  in- 
quiry have  suggested  that  the 
separatists  were  well -fended. 
They  bad  the  money  to  build 
two  armoured  vehicles. 

One,  which  they  took  to  St 
Mark’s,  was  equipped  with  a 
home-made  flamethrower;  the 
other,  a remote-controlled  ve- 
hicle, was  nicknamed  il  tonko. 

The  designer  of  the  vehicles 
is  reported  to  have  told  inter- 
rogators that  the  group  was 
considering  buying  a helicop- 
ter and  had  asked  about  fly- 
ing lessons.  He  said  the  initial 
budget  for  the  Venetian  "air 
force"  was  £40.000. 

Asked  about  reports  of  for- 
eign fending,  one  of  the  prose- 
cutors, Rita  Ugolini.  said: 
"There  is  no  proof,  but  there 
are  indications.” 

According  to  reports,  data 
on  a computer  disk  discov- 
ered at  the  home  of  one  of  the 
assailants  pointed  to  a bank 
account  in  Austria. 


Blessings  for  gay  couples 


Jon  Henley  In  Helsinki 

HALF  a century  after  it 
ordained  its  first 
woman  pastor,  and 
nearly  10  years  after  it  wel- 
comed its  first  openly 
homosexual  clergyman,  the 
national  Church  of  Den- 
mark is  poised  to  become 
the  first  church  to  formally 
approve  a religious  cere- 
mony for  gay  marriages. 

After  a two-year  study  by 
a church-appointed  com- 
mission, a report  to  be  pre- 
sented this  month  is  ex- 
pected to  recommend  three 
or  four  alternative  services 
to  bless  same-sex  partner* 
ships,  said  Arne  Bugge,  the 
archdeacon  of  Copenhagen. 

“The  proposal  is  for  an 
official  blessing  for  a homo- 
sexual union,  not  for  a 


legal  marriage  ceremony." 
Mr  Bugge  said.  "The 
church  can  only  marry  a 
man  and  a woman." 

Denmark  became  the 
first  country  to  allow  civil 
marriages  between  same- 
sex  couples  In  1989.  A lead- 
ing gay  pastor,  Ivan  Lar- 
sen. took  advantage  of  that 
ruling  to  marry  his  long- 
standing partner,  and  has 
since  led  the  way  in  bless- 
I ing  same-sex  unions. 

While  the  12-strong  col- 
lege of  bishops  is  said  to  he 
i divided,  it  is  expected  to  ap. 
prove  one  proposed  service. 
A ceremony  could  be 
i adopted  this  autumn. 

“It  is  rather  like  In  1948. 
when  we  proposed  ordain- 
ing women;  a small  group 
of  pastors  on  the  right  ob- 
ject strongly  and  have 
threatened  to  leave,”  Mr 


Bugge  said.  “None  did  so 
then,  and  they  probably 
won't  now." 

But  some  pastors  fear  the 
Church  is  becoming  too  lib- 
eral for  its  own  good.  Some 
87  per  cent  of  Danes  are 
members  of  the  state  Lu- 
theran Church,  but  only 
20  per  cent  attend  sen-ices 
regularly. 

“Theologically.  I have  no 
objection  to  blessing  same- 
sex  marriages.  1 think  we 
have  to  stand  up  and  hon- 
our homosexuals,  given  all 
they’ve  suffered,”  said  Pas- 
tor Erik  Bock,  who  recently- 
blessed  a lesbian  marriage. 

“But  if  we  have  an  offi- 
cial ceremony  — what's 
next?  Some  pastors  have  al- 
ready started  blessing  pet 
dogs  hurt  in  traffic  acci- 
dents. We're  prostituting 
ourselves  for  popularity." 


News  in  brief 

Russia  ‘sony, 
Grozny  is  told 

Moscow  apologised  yesterday 
after  Russian  fighter  jets  in- 
tercepted and  grounded  a 
plane  carrying  Cbechenia’s 
vice-president  to  The  Hague 
on  Tuesday. 

The  plane  left  the  Chechen 
capital  Grozny  again  yester- 
day and  was  allowed  to  Gy  to 
the  Netherlands.  Russia’s  se- 
curity council  secretary,  Ivan 
Rybkin,  ■ blamed  "over-zeal- 
ous" officials  for  threatening 
the  peace  agreement  with 1 
Grozny.  — AP. 

Jail  hunger  strike  ! 

An  ex-mayor  of  Cannes  is  on 
hunger  strike  to  demand  his  I 
release  from  10  months  in  cus- 1 
tody  awaiting  trial,  his  law- 
i yer  said.  Michel  Mouillot  is 
accused  of  soliciting  bribes  in 
exchange  for  permits  to  in- 
stall one-arm  bandits  in  a 
hotel  casino.  — Reuter. 

Troops  killed 

At  least  seven  soldiers  were 
killed  and  three  wounded  in 
an  ambush  by  unidentified 
guerrillas  in  the  north-east- 
ern Indian  state  of  Manipur, 
on  the  third  day  of  the  Indian 
prime  ministers  visit  to  the 
region,  police  said.  — Reuter. 

Rwandan  for  trial 

A Rwandan  wanted  by  an  in- 
ternational tribunal  in  con- 
nection with  the  1994  Rwanda 
genocide  has  been  extradited 
from  Switzerland  to  face  trial 
In  Tanzania.  Alfred  Musetna 
is  accused  of  having  orga- 
nised the  killing  of  ethnic  Ifet- 
sls  who  worked  at  the  Gisovu 
tea  plantation  In  western 
Kibuye.—  AP. 

Journalist  held 

Palestinian  police  have  de- 
tained a prominent  Palestin- 
ian-American  journalist, 
Daoud  Kuttab,  apparently  be- 
cause he  broadcast  live  from 
the  legislature  and  revealed 
members'  criticism  of  Yasser 
Arafat,  his  brother  Jonathan 
said.  — AP. 

Volcano  alert 

The  Nicaraguan  authorities 
declared  a state  of  alert  in  the 
western  city  of  Chinandega  as 
the  nearby  San  Cristobal  vol- 
cano entered  an  eruption 
phase.— Reuter. 

Drug  arrests 

Police  arrested  four  Turks  in 
the  western  port  city  of  Izmir 
for  smuggling  1,3201b  of  her- 
oin to  Britain,  the  authorities 
said.  — Reuter. 


Peace  troops  face  ‘from 
here  to  eternity’  in  Bosnia 


The  threat  of  a new  conflict 
sabotages  any  hope  of  an  early 
international  pull-out,  writes 

Julian  Borger  in  Sarajevo 


NATO  officers  and 
civilian  mediators 
believe  an  interna- 
tional peacekeeping 
force  — almost  certainly  in- 
volving British  troops  — will 
have  to  remain  in  Bosnia  for 
many  years  if  a new  war  is  to  | 
be  averted. 

Officially,  the  30,000-strong 
stabilisation  force  (S-For)  is 
due  to  pull  out  in  June  next 
year,  but  almost  every  high- 
ranking  soldier,  diplomat  and 
political  observer  questioned 
in  Sarajevo  said  privately 
that  peacekeeping  troops 
would  not  be  able  to  leave  be- 
cause of  the  sluggish  progress 
in  the  political  and  social 
reconstruction  of  the  country. 

The  current  joke  in  Nato 
mess-halls  is  that  S-For*s  suc- 
cessor should  be  named  E-For 
— Eternity  Force.  In  one  sce- 
nario, the  British  soldier  of 
the  21st  century  could  view 
Bosnia  as  part  of  the  normal 
career  cycle,  like  Germany. 
Northern  Ireland  and  Cyprus 
today.  “It  would  be  a normal 
regional  security  job.”  an  offi- 
cial said.  A British  S-For  offi- 
cer described  that  "pessimis- 
tic but  quite  plausihfe''. 

Critics  say  that  while  Nato 
has  served  as  a military 
buffer,  it  has  also  acted  as  a 
dam  behind  which  frustration 
and  bitterness  has  swollen. 
They  predict  that  a Nato  pull- 
out would  unleash  a new  war 
for  territory  and  vengeance. 


The  demand  of  refugees  to 
return  Ls  growing,  weaponry  is 
flowing  into  the  region  and  the 
once-taboo  subject  of  a final 
ethnic  carve-up.  culminating 
in  a Muslim  mini-state,  is 
being  seriously  discussed  for 
the  first  time  in  the  pro-gov- 
ernment Sarajevo  Dress. 

Of  the  estimated  2-2  million 
Bosnians  forced  from,  their 
homes  during  the  war,  only 
250,000  have  been  able  to 
return.  In  a report  this 
month,  the  independent  Inter- 
national Crisis  Group  said 
that  80,000  more  civilians 
were  being  forced  out  of  their 
homes  in  Bosnia  by  peace- 
time jostling  for  territory. 

Only  returns  which  empha- 
sise ethnic  division  are  occur- 
ring. Very  few  refugees  are 
going  back  to  areas  where 
they  would  be  a minority.  In 
Serb-held  regions,  Muslim 
houses  have  been  blown  up  to 
block  repatriation. 

Mediators  say  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  the  lack 
of  headway  in  repatriating 
refugees  and  developing  via- 
ble joint  institutions  Is  the 
continued  influence  of  war 
criminals.  The  primeexample 
is  Radovan  Karadzic.  the  Bos- 
nian Serb  leader  indicted  for 
genocide  and  stripped  cf  for- 
mal office  last  year. 

The  international  commu- 
nity's "mediator- ln-chlef* . 
Carl  Bildt,  has  made  frequent 
appeals  for  the  "resolution'' : 


of  the  war  criminals  issue,  de- 
scribing it  as  essential  “if  we 
are  to  carry  the  political  part 
of  the  peace  process  forward”. 

Against  this  background, 
Germany’s  decision  to  begin 
the  compulsory  repatriation 
of  the  315,000  rrfttgees  an  its 
soil  has  considerably  raised 
the  stakes.  Sarajevo  apart- 
ment blocks  are  already 
bursting  with  displaced  Mus- 
lim families  from  ethnically- 
cleansed  towns  like  Srebren- 
ica, Zepa  and  Foca. 

They  have  brought  a na- 
tionalist Tginmip.  zeal  and  an 
undiscriminating  bitterness 
to  the  once  multicultural  and 
tolerant  capital.  Serb  families 
who  stayed  In  Sarajevo 
throughout  the  war,  loyal  to 
the  multi-ethnic  ideal,  are 
now  being  targeted,  their 
doors  daubed  with  abuse  and 

their  ffhTldrwn  taunted 

Those  Serbs  who  can  are 
leaving,  along  with  some  of 
the  city's  remaining  liberal 
intellectuals.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  liberal  exodus 
has  been  a radicalisation  of 
opinion  in  the  governing 
Muslim  Party  for  Democratic 
Action. 

The  pro-government  Dnevni 
Avaz  newspaper  has  run  a 
I series  of  articles  raising  the 
possibility  of  the  creation  of  a 
Muslim  state  in  central  and 
western  Bosnia.  The  Sarajevo 
magazine  Dani  printed  a map 
of  how  such  a state  might 
Zook,  embracing  much  of 
north-west  Bosnia  now  under 
Serb  control,  but  ending  the 
east  to  Serbia  and  the  south  to 
Croatia. 

Some  observers  believe  thfa 
trial  balloon  was  put  up  by 
rlghtwlng.  Islamists  in  the 
SDA.  But  even  SDA  supporters  ! 


cf  tiie  recreation  of  a unitary 
multiethnic  state  believe  that 
if  the  Dayton  peace  process 
Mis,  as  expected,  their  goal 
can  only  be  reached  by  force. 

To  them,  it  looks  an  in- 
creasingly feasible  proposi- 
tion. Under  a US-supervised 
programme,  £250  million 
(mostly  donated  by  Muslim 
countries)  is  being  spent  on 
upgrading  Muslim  and  Croat 
armies.  One  of  the  aims  of  the 
programme  was  to  knit  the 
two  contingents  together  in  a 
federation  army,  but  there 
are  signs  the  local  command- 
ers have  their  own  agenda. 

The  Sarajevo  magazine  SIo- 
bodna  Bosna  reported  a 
recent  Muslim-Croat  meeting 
in  Mostar  to  discuss  a pass- 
' Ible  ethnic  carve-up,  by  which 
the  Croats  would  be  allowed 
to  secede  in  return  for  help- 
ing to  push  the  Serbs  out  of 
north-west  Bosnia. 

The  Clinton  government 
has  promised  to  pull  out  its 
troops  by  mid-1998,  and  the 
European  policy  on  Bosnia 
has  hitherto  been  “in 
together,  out  together”.  But 
observers  say  that  position 
could  soften. 

A German  diplomat  with 


his.  country's  involvement  in 
regional  security  made  a 
European-led  force  likely.  "In 
the  past  Britain  and  France 
have  been  alone  in  Europe. 
With  Germany,  the  burden 
would  be  shared.” 

There  is  hope  in  the  Bos- 
nian capital  that  Britain's 
change  of  government  may 
inject. .new  thinking.  That 
hope  is  accompanied  by  fear 
that  the  calm  in  Bosnia  has 

252*52 to  down  the 

table  of  Europe’s  priorities. 


Karadzic  may  surrender  to  Hague  tribunal  for  war  crimes 


Ian  Traynorln  Bonn 

RADOVAN  Karadzic,  the 
reclusive  Bosnian  Serb 
warlord.  Is  considering  giv- 
ing himself  np  for  an  inter- 
national war  crimes  trial 
and  seeking  to  incriminate 
his  original  patron.  Presi- 
dent Slobodan  Milosevic  of 
Serbia,  according  to  reports 
in  the  Serbian  capital. 

Mr  Karadzic,  Indicted 
twice  for  genocide  by  tbe 


tribunal  in  The  Hague, 
remains  in  his  mountain 
village  headquarters  of 
Pale  outside  Sarajevo.  Bat 
the  former  psychiatrist  is 
said  to  have  fallen,  into 
deep  depression,  scorning 
company  and  consulting 
fortune-tellers. 

He  was  forced  to  step 
down  as  president  of  his  na- 
tionalist Serbian  republic 
under  tile  terms  of  the  1995 
Dayton  peace  deal.  The 
Nato  troops  overseeing  the 


agreement  have  ignored  de- 
mands to  arrest  him..  . 

According  to  reports  in 
Belgrade,  Mr  Karadzic  is  so 
sit*  of  h^tng  confined  to 
Pale  that  he  has  sounded 
out  Western  diplomats 
about  surrendering  to  the 
Hague  prosecutors  and  pro* 

I viding  evidence  of  Mr  Milo- 
sevic’s role  in  the  war. 

The  independent  Bel- 
j grade  newspaper  Nasa 
Borba  reported  yesterday 
i that  he  had  turned  over 


secret  documents  to  West- 
ern government  Irfflrfah  Jf 
quoted  Serb  sources  in  Pale 
as  saying  Chat  he  was  con- 
sidering whether  to  go  vta- 
mdarlly  “rather  than  be 
chased**.  • 


leading  waixarinie  suspects 
to  be  tried  is  llkelytoto- 
crease  following  the  nomi- 
nation yesterday  of  David 
Shearer  as  ambassador-at- 
large  for  international  war- 
crimes  Issues. 
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Monumental  revenge  with  mixed  motives 
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Patriotic  glee  in  Hong  Kong’s  New  Territories  at  the 
impending  departure  of  the  British  is  redolent  of 
opportunism,  writes  Andrew  Higgins  in  Pat  Heung 


ON  THE  edge  of  a 
palm -shaded  park 
a bulldozer  belch' 
ing  black  smoke 
daws  at  the  earth 
In  preparation  for  the  burial 
..  of  the  British  Empire. 

i -Near  the  spot  where  Chi- 
nese  villagers  staged  a quix- 
otic last  stand  against  British 
troops  in  April  1899.  labourers 
have  begun  to  feshion  a totem 
of  revenge.  From  a freshly  dug 
hole' In  the  comer  of  the  park 
wttt  soon  rise  a 35ft  stone  obe- 
lisk1 surmounted  by  a five- 
pointed  star. 

vThe  column  symbolises 
, Chinee  unity  and  our  victory 
Lh  chasing  away  the  British 
from  Chinese  land.”  Philip 


Lai.  the  project's  prime 
mover,  told  the  Hong  Kong 
media  last  week.  Mr  Lai,  a 
politician  and  businessman, 
did  not  attend  the  ground- 
breaking: he  was  in  Britain 
for  his  son's  graduation. 

With  40  days  to  go  until  the 
end  of  British  rule,  protesta- 
tions of  Chinese  patriotism 
fill  speeches  and  other  pro- 
nouncements for  public  con- 
sumption. Private  loyalties 
are  often  more  complicated. 

The  rural  district  of  Pat 
Heung.  the  site  of  Mr  Lai’s 
monument,  takes  pride  in  a 
history  of  resistance  to  colo- 
nial authority.  At  the  apogee 
of  Pax  Britannlca.  villagers 
fought  valiantly,  though  in 


vain,  to  prevent  Britain  faWng 
up  its  99-year  lease  on 
365  square  miles  of  land 
known  as  the  New  Territories. 

Time  has  avenged  their 
rout  — on  the  expiry  of  the 
1898  lease  Britain  will  surren- 
der the  entire  crown  colony, 
including  Hong  Kong  island 
and  Kowloon,  both  originally 
ceded  in  perpetuity. 

Dan  Waters,  a retired  Hong 
Kong  civil  servant  and  local 
historian,  says  Pat  Heung, 
Kam  Tin  and  other  nearby 
settlements  have  always  put 
up  a spirited  fight  against  in- 
truders. But  he  questions 
their  current  enthusiasm  for 
Beijing.  Until  recently,  the 
flags  of  Taiwan  far  out- 


numbered the  red  standard  of 
the  People's  Republic. 

"They  have  a n»mg  for 
being  patriotic.  But  they  also 
have  a name  for  being  oppor- 
tunistic,” he  said.  "They 
know  China  is  coming  and  if 
you  want  to  curry  flavour 
with  China  you  are  anti-Brit- 
ish and  anti-Taiwan." 

Unlike  most  of  Hong  Kong’s 
6.4  million  population,  rural 
residents  of  the  New  Territo- 
ries are  not  immigrants  or 
children  of  immigrant  who 
fled  Mao  Zedong's  1949  revo- 
lution or  subsequent  upheav- 
als. Some  trace  their  Hong 
Kong  roots  back  more  than 
500  years  to  the  Song  Dy- 
nasty. Spared  first-hand  expe- 
rience of  the  Communist  Par- 
ty's excesses,  they  are  less 
sceptical  of  its  promises. 

The  “patriotic”  events 
planned  for  the  New  Territo- 
ries include  a 10,000-guest 1 
party  on  July  l to  cheer  the  i 


arrival  of  the  People's  Libera- 
tion Army. 

Tsang  Wai-pok,  manager  of 
the  Pat  Heung  Buddhist 
temple  and  banquet  service, 
has  a family  tree  stretching 
back  seven  generations.  An- 
cestors* names  are  inscribed 
in  gold  on  black  tablets  in  his 
temple’s  Hall  of  Martyrs  — a 
tribute  to  their  anti-British 
valour. 

Sixty  Fat  Heung  peasants 
died  fighting  Britain  in  1899. 
The  British,  armed  with 
Maxim  guns,  suffered  few 
casualties. 

“The  English  took  our 
land,”  said  Mr  Tsang.  "People 
here  did  not  like  th^m  when 
they  first  came  and  do  not 
like  them  now.  We  will  be 
glad  to  see  them  go.” 

He  applauds  the  monument 
to  Britain's  departure  and 
those  who  died  trying  to  block 
its  arrival  Hong  Kong,  he 
says,  must  not  forget  the  in- 


tolerance and  prejudice  that 
until  recently  characterised 
colonial  rule. 

"When  I was  young.  English 
people  would  kick  Chinese  in 
the  street.  They  looked  down 
on  anyone  with  yellow  skin.” 


His  patriotic  glee  at  the 
building  of  an  obelisk  to  pre- 
serve the  me  mo  o'  or  such  in- 
dignities is  not  entirely  self- 
less. He  hopes  it  will  attract 
day-trippers  and  boost  busi- 
ness at  his  vegetarian  restau- 
rant. Much  the  same  calcula- 
tion seems  to  have  been  made 
by  Mr  Lai.  the  head  of  the  Pat 
Heung  Rural  Committee,  the 
traditional  council,  which  ini- 
tiated the  project  and  raised 
£120,800  to  finance  it.  He  too 
has  a restaurant 

Such  mixed  motives  have 
raised  eyebrows,  particularly 
among  the  young.  “This 
whole  thing  is  a show,” 
scoffed  one  Pat  Heung  resi- 
dent, who  asked  not  to  be 
named  for  fear  of  retribution. 
“So  long  as  we  have  enough 
money  and  enough  freedom 
we  don’t  really  care  who  is 
running  the  place." 

There  is  also  suspicion  that 
to  many  many  village  leaders 


in  the  New  Territories  the 
real  enemy  is  not  British  cola 
nialism  but  the  modern 
world.  Rural  bosses  look  to 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party 

to  help  overturn  a 1995  law 
allowing  rural  women  to  in- 
herit property.  China,  keen 
to  be  courted  but  wary'  of  ally- 
ing itself  with  Hong  Kong's 
most  retrograde  forces,  has  so 
Car  declined  to  help. 

Mr  Tsang  laments  the  ero- 
sion of  traditional  values  and 
says  he  sees  Chinese  rule  as 
the  best  way  to  stop  the  rot. 
“We  are  Chinese.  We  should 
go  back  to  our  own  country.” 

And  what  would  he  say  to 
the  Britons  returning  to  their 
own  country  when  the  Union 
flag  comes  down? 

"When  they  go  we  will  be 
polite.  Ill  say  goodbye.  No 
matter  what  they  did  we  will 
let  them  leave  as  friends.  But 
they  should  remember  this  is 
our  land  now.” 


Texas  sets  record  pace 
in  executions 


SneAnne  Pressley 
in  Austin 


T1EXAS  prison  officials 
are  expecting  to  set  a re- 
cord this  week  — the  ex- 
ecution of  four  inmates.  Rich- 
ard Drinkard  was  executed 
. on  Monday,  followed  by  Clar- 
ence  Lackey  on  Tuesday.  Last 
night  a third  was  due  to  die, 
..today  a fourth. 

. It  Is  a controversial  mile- 
stone in  another  record- 
breaking  year  for  the  state 
that  -leads  the  way  in  the 
United  States  in  using  capital 
punishment. 

“It's  fairly  astonishing  to 
me  that  Texas  is  willing  to  ex- 
ecute this  many  people  — 
four  a week  — night  after 
night,”  said  Eden  Harrington, 
a lawyer  at  the  Texas 
Resource  Centre  in  Austin. 
The  centre,  which  offers  legal 
help  to  death-row  prisoners, 
will  close  In  July  when  fend- 
ing runs  out 

"There  has  never  been  this 
kind. of  number— this  pace— 
in  the  modem  era."  he  said. 


Thirteen  inmates  have  been 
killed  by  injection  in  Texas  so 
for  this  year.  If  the  state  car- 
ries out  the  two  other  execu- 
tions this  week,  it  will  set  an- 
other record:  seven 

executions  in  a single  month. 

The  record  is  likely  to  be 
short-lived:  in  June,  another 
10  executions  are  scheduled. 

At  this  pace  Texas  lodes 
certain  to  shatter  its  all-time 
record  of  19  executions  In  a 
single  year,  set  in  1995. 

Prison  officials  say  the 
numbers  ot  executions  this 
year  is  due  to  the  state  appeal 
court  recently  upholding  a 
new  state  law  designed  to 
speed  up  the  appeals  process 
by  allowing  state  and  federal 
appeals  to  run  concurrently. 

"A  lot  of  these  cases  hinged 
on  this  decision,  and  a lot  of 
these  people  would've  been 
gone  last  year,”  said  David 
Nunnelee,  a spokesman  for 
the  Texas  department  of  crim- 
inal Justice. 

“But  no  dates  were  being 
set  by  the  courts,  because 
they  figured  they’d-  just  be 
stayed  until  this  was  settled." 


The  result  was  that  Texas 
executed  only  three  prisoners 
last  year,  dropping  behind 
Virginia  (with  eight),  and 
Missouri  and  South  Carolina 
(with  six  each). 

There  are  446  men  and 
seven  women  an  Texas’s  death 
row,  and  many  are  nearing  the 
end  of  their  appeals. 

Many  realised  that  their 
time  was  running . out,  Mr 
Harrington  said,  hut  the  spate 
of  executions  had  had  a “de- 
moralising” impact 
Mr  Nunnelee  agreed.  “It's 
obvious  there  is  a sense  of  ur- 
gency on  the  part  of  the  death- 
row  population,”  be  said. 

‘T  wouldn't  say  they're  in  a 
state  of  panic,  but  they  under- 
stand the  seriousness  of  the 
situation."  — Washington 
Post 

• The  governor  of  Texas, 
George  Bush,  approved  a bill 
allowing  repeat  child  molest- 
ers to  undergo  voluntary  sur- 
gical castration  in  prison, 
making  Texas  the  first  state 


to  offer  surgery  as  the  pri- 
mary method  of  castration  for 
prisoners. 


(Hinton  picks  envoys 


MartkiWMfcar 
In  Washington 


! next  US  ambassador 
to  London  is  expected  to 
be  Phil  Lader,  a former 
deputy  chief  erf  staff  at  the 
White  Bouse  and  organiser  of 
the  Renaissance  group,  whose 
annual -New  Year  seminars 
are  regularly  attended  by 
President  and  Mrs  Clinton. 

, Although  the  British  gov- 
ernment has  not  been  asked 
for  It*' formal  agreement  and 
Mr  Lader  fold  the  Guardian 
yesterday  that  he  had  heard 
"nothing  official"  so  Ear,  Brit- 
ish and  US  diplomats  are  con- 
vinced that  this  close  “friend 
of  Bill”  is  to  be  charged  with 
nurturing  the  crucial  new 
relationship  between  Wash- 
ington and  London. 

Mr  Lader  served  as  deputy 
In  the  White  House  office  of 
management  and  budget  in 
1993,  moving  on  to  become 
deputy  chief  of  staff,  and  then 
head  of  the  small  business  ad- 


ministration. He  studied  law 
at  Oxford  and  Harvard  before 
becoming  a prominent  busi- 
nessman, running  Sir  James 
Goldsmith's  4 million  acre 
American  property  portfolio, 
the  the  biggest  in  the  US. 

In  1991  Mr  Lader  became 
president  of  Bond  University 
in  Australia,  which  was  then 
threatened  with  bankruptcy. 
When  he  joined  the  Clinton 
White  House,  the  university 
was  breaking  even,  its  enrol- 
ment had  risen  by  a third, 
and  had  Just  produced  its  first 
Rhodes  Scholar. 

He  was  also  president  of  the 
liberal  lobbying  group  Busi- 
ness Executive  for  National 
Security,  a group  of  senior  ex- 
ecutives who  wanted  to  cut 
the  Pentagon  budget  after  the 
cold  war. 

They  included  the  Wall 
Street 'financier  Felix  Roha- 
tyn,  who  is  expected  to  be 
named  soon  as  new  US  am- 
bassador to  Paris. 

The  current  assistant  secre- 
tary of  state  for  European  af- 


fairs, John  Komblum,  is  to  be 
named  later  this  week  as  am- 
bassador to  Bonn. 

If  the  appointment  is  con- 
firmed, Mr  Lader  said,  he  ex- 
pected to  continue  running 
the  annual  New  Year  week- 
end gatherings  at  Hiton  Head, 
South  Carolina,  although 
more  of  the  burden  would  fall 
on  his  wife  Linda,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a Christian  journalist 

Mrs  Lader  spent  much  of 
her  childhood  at  spiritual 
weekend  retreats  with  her 
father  and  his  second  wife, 
who  wrote  the  inspirational 
best-seller  A Man  Called 
Peter. 

A better  match  for  the  de- 
vout Mr  and  Mrs  Tony  Blair 
it  would  be  hard  to  find. 

They  started  the  Renais- 
sance weekends  in  1981.  a 
year  after  their  marriage,  be- 
cause "a  bunch  of  us  were  la- 
menting that  although  we  all 
meet  fascinating  peoples  in 
our  work  and  in  our  lives,  we 
rarely  have  occasion  to  get  to 
know  them  well". 


Maria  Cristina  de  Franca,  of  Brazil’s  Without  Roofs  organisation  for  the  homeless,  occupies  an  empty  block  of  flats  in  Sapopemba,  on  Sao  Paolo's 
outskirts.  Hundreds  of  squatters  left  peacefully  yesterday,  a day  after  three  people  were  killed  in  clashes  with  riot  police  trying  to  evict  them.  More 
than  400  families  agreed  to  go  after  state  government  assurances  that  they  would  be  moved  to  other  housing  photograph,  maurcuo  clareto 


Anger  at  plan  to  save  jaguars  by  killing  them 


Jana  Knight  in  Caracas 


% VENEZUELA  has  hit  on  a 
\ / novel  plan  to  conserve 
V its  decreasing  popula- 
tion of  jaguars  — kill  some 
of  the  rare  cats  in  legal 
hunts  to  raise  funds  for  the 
preservation  of  the  species. 

Despite  a worldwide  ban 
on  killing  the  endangered 
animals,  it  is  proposing  to 
charge  foreign  hunters 
$12,000  a head  for  the  privi- 
lege of  converting  up  to  30 
cats  into  hunting  trophies. 

The  government  argues 


that  formers,  fed  up  with 
jaguars  menacing  their  cat- 
tle, are  already  killing 
about  100  cats  a year.  "If 
the  animaiif  are  going  to  be 
killed  by  the  formers  any- 
way, why  not  do  it  for 
money  and  reap  the  bene- 
fit?” said  Magaly  Ojeda,  a 
director  at  the  environ- 
ment ministry  (Profauna). 
“We  need  the  funds.” 

The  planned  project  — 
which  would  kill  only  cat- 
tle-eating Jaguars  from  the 
year  2000  — goes  before  an 
international  commission 
for  approval  next  month. 


Profauna  says  Venezuela 
has  almost  4,000  jaguars. 
Local  wildlife  groups  put 
the  figure  at  half  that. 

The  illegal  killings  by 
farmers,  who  track  down 
the  predators  with  teams  of 
dogs,  are  seriously  threat- 
ening the  species.  As  farm- 
land Increasingly  replaces 
shady  glades  in  the  flat 
plains  of  central  Venezuela, 
more  jaguars  stalk  cattle. 

“If  they  don’t  want  us  to 
kill  the  cats,  they  need  a 
workable  alternative,"  said 
one  farmer. 

To  date,  the  alternative 


has  been  a programme  to 
transfer  cattle-eating  jag- 
uars from  farmland.  But 
the  scheme  has  moved  only 
five  animals  since  1992.  de- 
spite 48  complaints  last 
year.  Profauna  says  there 
is  a lack  of  suitable  land  for 
transferred  animals. 

The  Worldwide  Fund  for 
Nature  says  Profauna's 
hunting  plan  constitutes  a 
“severe  threat"  to  the  exis- 
tence of  jaguars.  It  argues 
that  the  plan  has  no  scien- 
tific basis  and  ignores  com- 
munity education. 

“To  save  a species  it  is 


ridiculous  that  you  have  to 
kill  it.”  said  Diego  Dfaz 
Martin,  executive  director 
of  a local  WWF  associate. 
Fudena.,  One  of  his  main 
concerns  is  the  difficulty  of 
determining  whether  a jag- 
uar is  a cattle-eater  or  not. 

The  Venezuelan  Hunting 
Federation  argues  that  the 
one-third  of  the  hunting  fee 
that  would  accrue  to  farm- 
ers may  encourage  them  to 
falsify  complaints.  "This  is 
going  to  finish  the  jaguars 
off",  warned  the  federa- 
tion’s secretary-general, 

Marco  Gonzalez  Berti. 


Legacy  of  mistrust  mars 
search  for  a new  order 


Chris  McGrval  In  Kinshasa 


1TTEK  wrangling  be- 
tween the  victorious 
| rebel  leadership  in 
' Congo  and  Mobutu 
Sesc  Seko’s  political  oppo- 
nents .about  who  an?  the  le- 
gitimate heirs  to  the  deposed 
dictator  is  holding  up  the  in- 
stallation of  a new  govern- 
ment in  former  Zaire. 

. Laurent  Kabila  flew  11110 

the  capital.  Kinshasa,  on 

Tuesday  evening  prepared  to 
bow  to  international  pressure 
fora  broad-based  transitional 
administration,  which  he 
would  head  as  president. 

Officials  of  the  Alliance  of 
Democratic  Forces  for  the 
liberation  of  CongtvZairc  say 
Mr  Kabila  is  open  to  induct- 
ing Kinshasa's  most  popular 
political  leader,  the  former 
.prime  minister  Etienne  Tshi- 
Mteedi,  in  a new  cabinet- 
- But  Mr  Tsbisekodi's  aides 
f 'M  Insists  on  the  post  of 

minister,  an  office  he 

claimed  to  bold  since  he 
WM  sacked  from  It  by  Mr  Mo- 
own  five  years  ago.  He  also 
tanands-the  right  to  choose 
bb  own  cabinet.  In  line  with 
Mobutu  ■era  constitution 
^Scrapped  by  the  alliance. 


That  constitution,  gives 
power  to  the  prime  minister: 
Mr  Kabila  would  be  a largely 
powerless  president 
The  alliance  had  promised 
that  a new  government  would 
be  announced  by  Tuesday. 
But  characteristic  of  the  sus- 
picion with  which  the  rebels 
and  the  political  class  view 
one  another,  a meeting  be- 
tween the  two  feH  through 
after  Mr  Tshisekedi  refbsed 
to  visit  alliance  leaders  at 


tisan  newspapers,  some  of 
which  he  owns.  Le  Phare 
greeted  Mr  Kabila  with  a 
front-page  headline  warning; 
"Welcome  Mr  President  but 
Kinshasa  has  not  signed  a 
blank  cheque.” 

Outside  Mr  Tshisekedl'a 
home,  crowds  of  mainly 
young  men  gathered  to  ex- 
press their  views.  "Kabila 
cannot  just  come  here  and  tell 
us  what  to  do,”  said  Felix  Ku- 
banda.  “Kabila  must  not  be 


‘Kabila  cannot  just  come  here  and  tell  us 
what  to  do.  He  must  hot  be  like  Mobutu* 


their  hotel  suite. 

The  finance  asked  the  us 
ambassador,  Daniel  Simpson, 
to  intercede.  A US  mihawy 
official  visited  Mr  Tshiseke- 
d?s  house,  but  it  is  not  clear  rf 
he  met  the  former  prime  mln- 
fcte”  who  distrusts  Washing- 
ton because  of  its  long  sup- 

side  discuss  wlietber 

the  deadlock  was  broken. 

* Mr  Tshisekedi  has  uti- 
lised many  of  Kinshasa  s par 


like  Mobutu.  There  is  a con- 
stitution and  he  should  stick 
to  it,  otherwise  well  take  Ka- 
bila and  send  him  back  to  his 
friends  in  Rwanda." 

The  aTManpp  haa  been  con- 
sidering a system  — modelled 
on  Uganda  — under  which 
party  politics  is  suppressed 
and  ministers  sit  in  the  cabi- 
net as  individuals  who  do  not 
represent  partisan  interests. 
The  attraction  to  the  victori- 
ous rebels  is  dear. 

The  new  Congo  has  about 
450  parties  bom  in  the  seven 
years  since  Mr  Mobutu  liber- 


alised politics.  But  many 
were  created  by  the  deposed 
president  to  sow  confusion 
and  division. 

At  the  heart  of  the  dispute 
lie  widely  differing  views  of 
what  took  place  In  Zaire  in 
the  past  months  and  years. 

Mr  Tshisekedi  niaima  that 
the  political  opposition  cre- 
ated the  climate  in  which  the 
rebels  were  able  to  galvanise 
wide  public  support  for  their 
war.  Eds  supporters  sneer 
that  Mr  Kabila  is  only  a front 
for  foreign  interests.  The  alli- 
ance dismisses  Kinshasa's 
politicians  as  incompetent,  or 
collaborators  who  helped 
keep  Mr  Mobutu  in  power. 

The  Alliance's  attitude  to 
Mr  Tshisekedi  has  recently 
swung  hot  and  cold.  Although 
he  was  scorned  for  accepting 
the  prime  minister’s  post 
once  again  while  Mr  Mobutu 
was  still  in  power.  Alliance 
leaders  have  since  described 
the  opposition  leader  as  hav- 
ing fought  from  the  same 
trench  as  the  rebels. 

Mr  Tshisekedi,  although 
hated  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  commands  signifi- 
cant support  in  Kinshasa  and 
could  make  life  difficult  for 
the  new  order  if  he  is  able  to 
mobilise  civil  servants. 


Looters  pass  the  Ivory  throne  of  Zaire’s  ousted  President  Mobutu  in  his  devastated  house  in  Kinshasa.  The  building  was 
sacked  after  the  forces  of  Laurent  Kabila  took  over  the  city  and  renamed  the  country  Congo  photograph:  pascal  guvot 
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Squaring  the  red  circle 

First  we  should  drop  the  cold  war  mentality 


THE  NEW  DEAL  between  Nato  and  tance  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
Russia,  says  Bill  Clinton,  is  “an  ex-  They  are  backed  up  by  a raft  of  meet- 
traordinary  achievement”  which  opens  ings  and  committees  under  the  new 
a new  chapter  fbr  a new  century.  The  Permanent  Joint  Council,  and  a long 
Russian  foreign  minister  has  called  it  a list  of  areas  for  cooperation.  The  danger 
“big  victory  for  reason”,  for  the  world  is  that  most  of  this  will  be  regarded  as 
community  and  for  peace  and  coopera-  mere  window-dressing  “to  keep  the 
tion.  The  document  which  is  due  to  be  Russians  happy.” 
signed  next  Tuesday  in  Paris  is  not  just  For  this  new  understanding  rests 
a treaty:  it  is  a Founding  Act  — a upon  an  uneasy  foundation  — Nato’s 
conscious  echo  here  of  the  1975  Helsinki  commitment  to  its  expected  new  mem- 
Final  Act  which  helped  to  break  the  bers,  probably  Poland,  Hungary  and  the 
cold  war  mould.  We  have  not  quite  been  Czech  Republic,  at  Madrid  in  July.  The 
told  that  its  text  will  be  illuminated  phrasing  is  laborious:  thus  Nato  has 
with  gold,  but  it  is  being  billed  as  worth  “no  intention,  no  plan,  and  no  reason  to 
its  weight  There  is  only  one  slight  deploy  nuclear  weapons”  on  their  terri- 
problem  with  this  presentation.  Har-  tones  and  “does  not  foresee  any  future 
mony  on  this  scale  is  surely  only  to  be  need”  to  do  so.  Already  Russia  and  Nato 
found  between  allies  — yet  this  is  a have  put  forward  different  interpreta- 
treaty  between  Russia  and  an  alliance  tions  of  wbat  it  all  means.  The  issue  of 
from  which  it  is  excluded.  For  anyone  accession  by  the  Baltic  states  — which 
with  a reasonable  memory  of  great  Nato  refuses  to  rule  out  — also  remains 
diplomatic  moments  which  failed  to  sensitive.  Hardliners  in  both  Moscow 
deliver  what  was  promised,  something  and  Washington  are  already  portraying 
appears  to  be  wrong  somewhere.  the  agreement  as  a sell-out  to  the  other 

The  rhetoric  cannot  disguise  that  this  side.  These  tensions  will  persist  unless 
remains  in  essence  what  it  always  has  and  until  enough  progress  can  be  made 
been:  a circle-squaring  operation  to  in  nuclear  reductions  and  arms  control 
allow  Nato  to  enlarge  in  a way  with  to  make  the  old  strategic  calculations 
which  Russia’s  leaders  can  live  in  pub-  obsolete.  Nato  has  committed  itself  to 
lie.  But  in  the  process  the  Act  manages  review  its  1991  Strategic  Concept  As  a 
to  say  some  very  sensible  things,  it  new  paper  from  the  British  American 
begins  by  talking  of  a lasting  and  inclu-  Security  Information  Council  recom- 
sive  peace  in  the  Euro-Atlantic  area.  It  mends,  this  is  the  chance  to  translate 
states  firmly  that  Nato  and  Russia  do  the  fine  rhetoric  of  the  Founding  Act 
not  consider  each  other  as  adversaries  into  operational  practice.  It  means 
and  talks  of  building  a “fundamentally  working  fbr  implementation  of  Start  2 
new  relationship  ...  a strong,  stable  and  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
and  enduring  partnership.”  And  that's  Treaty,  pushing  ahead  for  Start  3 and 
just  die  preamble.  The  principles  come  nuclear  reductions  from  Britain  and 
next,  setting  out  the  target  of  a Europe  France:  drastically  reducing  conven- 
unencumbered  by  spheres  of  influence,  tional  forces  and  re-equipping  and 
where  the  threats  to  peace  of  a different  training  for  new  roles  in  peace-keeping 
order,  ranging  from  abuse  of  human  and  conflict  prevention.  Above  all  it 
rights  to  aggressive  nationalism,  must  means  rejecting  the  lurking  cold  war 
be  tackled  by  joint  endeavour  between  mentality  which  still  seeks  to  divide 
die  former  geo-political  foes.  These  are  Europe,  and  recognising  the  predomi- 
— to  use  a Clintonian  adjective  — nantly  non-military  nature  of  the  new 
statements  of  extraordinary  impor-  challenges  we  now  face. 


Adversarial  politics:  an  apology 

The  new  format  lor  question  time  needs  a bit  of  old  spice 


traditionally  acerbic  Scottish  National- 
ists and  Ulster  Unionists  will  surely 
never  be  as  polite  in  future  as  they  were 
yesterday.  Paddy  Ashdown  and  his 
squadron  of  Liberal  Democrats  will  find 
themselves  increasingly  forced  to  aban- 
don their  nice  guy  act  too.  Not  even  the 
disciplined  Labour  benches  will  be 
quite  such  an  array  of  goody-two-shoes 
as  they  appeared  yesterday.  And  in 
time  perhaps  even  the  Conservatives 
will  find  a way  to  hurt  the  government 
For  the  moment  Mr  Blair  has  shown 
that  determination  is  nine-tenths  of  the 
battle  in  bringing  about  change.  Having 
milked  the  old  format  for  every  adver- 
sarial opportunity  and  for  every  sound- 
bite it  provided  in  opposition,  he  has 
instantly  created  the  new  system  for  his 
own  advantage  in  government  But  in 
due  course,  the  wider  advantages  of  the 
new  format  will  also  become  apparent 
It  undoubtedly  gives  backbenchers  a 
bigger  look-in  than  before.  It  will  be 
more  difficult  for  a gladiatorial  shout- 
ing-match between  the  two  main  party 
leaders  to  drown  everything  else  out 
The  smaller  parties  will  also  get  a more 
regular  and  more  prominent  chance  to 
shine.  Perhaps  even  the  bear-garden 
atmosphere  will  abate  too,  though 
Labour  MPs  yahed  and  booed  in  de- 
pressingly  traditional  style  yesterday. 
If  Labour  backbenchers  can  grasp  that 
instead  of  barracking  the  Tories  they 
ought  to  be  holding  the  government  to 
account  then  the  rest  of  term  could 
turn  out  to  be  spicier  than  yesterday’s 
first-day  blandness  suggested. 


The  Tiger  economy  in  our  midst 

What  is  the  secret  of  high  growth,  low  inflation  and  low  debt? 


NEW  LABOUR  would  surely  want  to 
give  credit  where  it  is  due  to  another 
administration.  The  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  During  the  past  four  years 
the  economy  has  expanded  at  three 
times  the  European  average:  more  jobs 
have  been  created  in  the  past  four  years 
than  in  the  previous  30:  there  has  been 
a significant  decline  in  unemployment; 
inflation  is  low  and  the  government 
deficit  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  EU- 
Yes,  Ireland  has  done  it  again.  Yester- 
day’s report  by  the  29-nation  OECD  was 
one  of  the  most  glowing  tributes  it  has 
ever  paid  to  any  economy,  even  though 
one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  coun- 
try’s success  — an  incomes  policy  be- 
tween government  and  unions  — is  so 
far  out  of  fashion  that  In  the  UK  it  dare 
not  even  speak  its  name.  Ireland  seems 
to  be  doing  almost  everything  right 
Fired  by  a rising  supply  of  labour, 
zillions  of  foreign  investment  and  a 
social  consensus,  the  Irish  economy  has 


grown  by  eight  per  cent  for  the  past 
three  years  while  keeping  inflation 
under  two  per  cent  and  sporting  a 
healthy  trade  balance.  The  only  blot  is 
unemployment  which,  although  much 
lower  than  it  was,  is  still  (at  11.25  per 
cent)  above  the  OECD  average.  But  that 
understates  the  achievement  because 
Ireland  has  to  find  jobs  for  its  young- 
sters who  no  longer  emigrate.  (Ireland 
has  a population  of  3.6  million  yet  20 
million  people  of  Irish  descent  live 
abroad.)  And  they  are  increasingly  well 
educated:  Ireland  produces  proportion- 
ately the  highest  number  of  scientists 
and  engineers  in  the  OECD. 

OECD  reports  steer  well  clear  of  poli- 
tics but  yesterday’s  report  inevitably 
prompts  a heretical  question:  if  Ire- 
land’s Tigerish  growth  continues,  how 
long  will  it  be  before  those  in  the  North 
who  now  look  for  political  salvation  to 
the  UK  will  be  tempted  by  the  better 
economic  prospects  of  the  South? 


WELL,  if  that’s  civilised  politics,  please 
can  we  have  our  rough  and  tumble 
back?  Fortunately,  yesterday’s  first 
Prime  Minister’s  question  time  of  the 
new  order  gave  only  the  vaguest  outline 
of  the  shape  of  things  to  come.  Not  one 
of  the  hundreds  of  half-hour  sessions 
with  Tony  Blair  which  beckon  over  the 
next  five  years  will  be  as  well-behaved 
as  this.  It  was  like  the  first  day  at  a new 
school,  with  everyone  turning  up  too 
early,  everyone  on  their  best  behav- 
iour, everyone  keen  to  impress,  and 
everyone  from  Mr  Blair  down  just  a 
little  nervous  too  at  the  start  of  term. 
Not  a day  for  party  poopers,  in  other 
words,  but  not  much  of  a day  for  party 
politics  either. 

The  public,  of  course,  say  that  they 
don’t  like  party  politics.  They  find  it  too 
adversarial  and  unattractive,  and  Tony 
Blair’s  reform  of  question  time  is  a 
direct  response  to  public  distaste  for 
the  so-called  yah-boo  Westminster 
style.  But  the  public  would  soon  weary 
of  the  insipid  and  half-hearted  version 
of  political  questioning  that  MPs  served 
up  yesterday  if  it  ever  became  estab- 
lished as  the  norm.  The  afternoon  was 
marked  by  a tour-de-force  from  the  new 
Prime  Minister,  who  answered  the 
whole  session  without  once  referring  to 
a briefing  note.  But  the  backbenches 
gave  him  too  easy  a baptism.  The  Con- 
servatives, still  shell-shocked,  merely 
went  through  the  motions.  The  Labour 
backbenches  were  toe-curlingly  syco- 
phantic. The  chances  of  that  continuing 
for  too  long  are  small,  we  hope.  The 
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Help  squad?  No  thanks 

YOD  report  (Schools  “help  t blatantly  mistaken.  If  an  | A change  of  faces  and  at 
squad'  blitz.  May  21)  that  inner-city  school  like  IGS  tudes  at  the  Ridings  has  led 
the  Secretary  of  State  at  (which  achieved  38  per  cent  A-  recovery,  but  it  is  the  fac 


How  an  end  to  mines  can  lead  to 
a new  role  for  the  armed  forces 


YOD  report  (Schools  “help 
squad’  blitz.  May  21)  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  at 
the  Department  for  Education 
and  Employment  intends  to 
send  in  “help  squads"  for 
'failing  schools".  I happen  to 
know  Dulwich  High  School,  J 
because  its  headteacher 
kindly  let  me  bring  a small  I 
group  of  American  undergrad.- 1 
uates  to  see  the  problems  of 
inner-city  schools. 

I found  a head  of  obvious 
intelligence,  energy  and  de- 
cency and  a dedicated,  helpful 
and  open  staff.  The  school  was 
built  nearly  40  years  ago  for 
2,000  pupils:  it  now  houses 
about  a filth  of  that  number. 
'Die  budget  for  maintenance  is 
in  conflict  with  that  for  staff- 
ing. Pupils  come  from  S3  dif- 
ferent primary  schools  and 
have  41  different  mother 
tongues.  An  alarming  number 
of  pupils  come  from  broken 
homes  and  have  special  needs 
yet  a very  experienced  special- 
needs  teacher  offered  to  take 
early  retirement  to  ease  pres- 
sure on  the  budget  The  play- 
ing fields  were  sold  off  to  de- 
velop a supermarket 
This,  it  must  be  emphasised, 
is  a school  in  the  maintained 
sector.  This  is  not  a ‘falling 
school",  it  is  a school  that  has 
been  failed  by  those  respon- 
sible for  maintaining  it  It  is 
this  issue  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  be  addressing. 

Eric  Willcocks. 

12  Forestholme  Close. 

I London  SE23  3UQ. 

ASan  educator  myself  I am 
#%dismayed  that  the  “New 
Labour"  government  has  de- 
cided publicly  to  humiliate 
certain  schools.  The  recent 
Ofsted  inspection  at  Islington 
Green  School,  where  my 
daughter  is  currently  taking 
her  GCSEs,  recommends 
“special  measures".  In  doing 
so,  is  labelling  the  school  as 

failing. 

In  this  case  the  judgment  Is 


Hair  cuts 

SIMON  Hoggart's  sketch 
(May  21)  mentions  an  en- 
counter  between  me  and  Sir 
Edward  Heath  in  a House  of  I 
Commons  corridor.  The  con- 
versation between  us  was 
supposedly  reported  to  Hog- 
gart  by  "a  Labour  MP”.  If  that 
is  true,  then  the  Labour  MP 
lied.  Sir  Edward  and  I have 
not  conversed  in  six  months 
or  more.  We  have  never  dis- 
cussed the  object  of  Simon 
Hoggart’s  obsession. 

Michael  Fab ri cant  MP. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SWlA  0AA- 

SIMON  Hoggart  frequently 
apologises  to  us  in  his 
amusing  observations  of  Par- 
liamentary life  saying:  ‘Tm 
afraid  I made  that  last  bit  up." 
My  Chambers  dictionary  tells 
me  that  this  Is  then  a fabrica- 
tion, and  consequently  Simon 
is  thefabricant. 

Frank  Smith. 

20  Southcote  Way, 

Penn, 

Bucks  HP108JG. 

YOU  have  unfortunately  re- 
elected me  as  Labour  MP 
for  Peterborough  (Letters, 
May  19).  In  fact  I served  from 
1974  to  79. 

Michael  Ward. 

5 The  Lane, 

London  SE3  9SL. 

MIKE  Money’s  letter  (May 
21),  about  Lucreda  Stew- 
art's article  on  Punch,  men- 
tions a story  which  he  and 
Peter  Mackay,  as  "old  news- 
paper hacks”,  deemed  unsuit- 
able for  publication.  It  was  by 
Nicola  Barker.  An  old  news- 
paper, The  Observer,  pub- 
lished it 
David  Miller. 

Rogers,  Coleridge  & White 
Ltd  (Literary  agents). 
20PowisMews, 

London  Wll  UN. 

Lenars  to  the  Editor  may  be 
faxed  on  0171  837  4530 


blatantly  mistaken.  If  an 
inner-city  school  like  IGS 
(which  achieved  38  per  cent  A- 
C GCSEs  last  year,  which  is 
popular,  over-subscribed  and 
has  some  committed,  skilled 
teachers)  can  fell  an  O feted, 
what  does  this  say  about  the 
whole  culture  of  inspection? 

No  one  Is  denying  that 
schools  may  need  help  with 
improvements;  but,  as  every 
teacher  knows,  if  you  label  a 
child  a failure,  the  failure 
escalates 
P F Oakes- Ash. 

26  Ayrsome  Road, 

London  N16  0RD. 

HOW  strange  that  Nigel  de 
Gruchy  suggests  help  to 
failing  schools  is  delivered 
“discreetly".  When  he  visited 
US  In  Halifax  six  months  ago 
there  was  nothing  discreet 
about  his  claims  concerning 
the  Ridings  School  and  the 
community  it  serves. 

His  requirements  included 
the  Immediate  removal  of  60 
“unteachabie”  students  (10 
per  cent)  from  the  school  and 
his  condemnation  of  the  LEA, 
parents,  and  governors  was 
unequi  vocable. 

In  feet,  90  per  cent  of  those 
60  students  are  still  at  the 
school  but  it  is  now  as  calm 
and  orderly  as  most  schools. 
By  the  end  of  this  term  a third 
of  the  teaching  force  of  six 
months  ago  win  have  gone 
and  a further  third  win  have 
had  some  degree  of  retraining. 
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A change  of  faces  and  atti- 
tudes at  the  Ridings  has  led  to 
recovery,  but  it  is  the  faces 
and  attitudes  of  staff  not  of 
students,  which  have  been 
changed.  I am  pleased  that 
Stephen  Byers  says  the  18 
named  schools  are  failing 
their  pupils  because,  for  too 
long.  Mr  de  Gnichy  has  been  j 
allowed  to  Haim  the  reverse.  I 
unchallenged. 

David  HelliwelL  ; 

(Governor.  The  Ridings 
School.) 

5 Whinney  Field,  Halifax, 

West  Yorkshire  HX3  0NP. 

I AM  concerned  about  Brit- 
ain's lack  of  achievement  in 
the  Olympic  games.  To  ensure 
that  we  can  compete  with  the 
rest  of  the  developed  world  in 
the  high  jump  by  the  turn  of 
the  century.  1 suggest  the 
following  programme  of 
improvements: 

l)  All  high  junipers  will  be 
required  to  clear  2J5m  by  the 
year  2000;  2)  There  will  be  cuts 
in  the  number  of  coaches;  3) 
There  will  be  fewer  crash 
mats;  4)  Clubs  failing  to  meet 
foe  required  standard  of  100 
per  cent  of  high  jumpers  clear- 
ing 2-5m  in  two  years  will  be 
named;  5)  No  extra  money  will 
be  available. 

It  should  work  — ask  David 
BIunketL 
Jan  Tetlow. 

58  Canford  Cliffs  Road. 

Poole. 

Dorset  BH137AA. 


Stop  this  idle  chatter 


LORD  Skldelsky  (Call  to 
end  welfare  state.  May  19) 
seems  to  have  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  very  many  ordi- 
nary people  who  earn  only 
sufficient  to  get  by  these  days. 
Without  their  having  to  pay 
for  unguaranteed  insurance, 
as  he  suggests.  The  plain  fact 
is  that  people  who  never  expe- 
rienced foe  lack  of  health  as- 
sistance before  the  war  can- 
not realise  bow  great  a boon  , 
the  National  Health  Service 
is. 

I cannot  agree  with  his  sug- 1 
gestion  that  foe  welfare  state 
has  retarded  self-reliance.  On 
the  contrary,  I am  amazed  at  i 
foe  ingenuity  of  the  working 
classes’  ability  to  make  ends 
meet.  Lord  Skidelsky’s  hack- 
neyed ideas,  unrelated  to 
people,  simply  will  not  do  for 
the  21st  century. 

Pamela  Frank  eL 

4a  South  Way, 

Lewes, 

Sussex  BN71LU. 


LORD  Skldelsky  remarks 
that  the  middle  classes 
and  working  poor  have 
rebelled  against  paying  extra 
taxes  to  help  “the  idle’'. 

I live  on  welfare,  have  done 
so  for  seven  years  and  expect 
to  do  so  for  several  more  de- 
cades. I am  wondering 
whether  I am  "idle"  In  Lord 
Skidelsky’s  eyes.  Perhaps  if  I 
am  not  “bone  idle”,  1 might  at 
least  be  "deserving  idle". 

I receive  Invalid  Care 
Allowance  because  I look 
after  my  disabled  wife  24 
hours  per  day.  I have  done 
this  since  1990  without  a 
single  break  (except  perhaps 
when  I find  time  to  sit  on  the 
lavatory).  My  Invalid  Care 
Allowance  Is  £37.35.  For  a 168- 
hour  week,  that  works  out  at 
22p  per  hour.  I could  walk 
away  from  this.  And  the  state 
would  have  to  take  over. 

Can  he  tell  me  who  exactly 
in  this  situation  is  being  idle? 
Name  & address  supplied. 


THE  Government's  decision 
to  enact  a moratorium  on 
the  use  of  landmines  and  to 
work  for  an  international  ban 
on  the  production,  stockpil- 
ing. transfer  and  use  of  these 
pernicious  killers  is  greatly 
welcomed.  But  what  about  the 
more  than  100  million  mines 
infesting  former  war  zones 
like  Cambodia.  Angola.  Af- 
ghanistan and  now  Bosnia? 

If  mines  are  cheap  to  buy 
and  scatter  (less  than  £1-50 
each),  they  are  expensive  to 
remove  (around  £1.000  per 
mine).  At  present  most  of  the 
dangerous,  laborious  work  of 
mine  clearance  is  done  by  ex- 
Army  personnel  for  charities 
like  the  Mines  Advisory 
Group.  Their  work  is  of  vital 
importance,  but  they  cannot 
do  it  all.  At  foe  current  pace 
of  clearance,  mines  will  con- 
tinue to  kill  rural  workers,  es- 
pecially women  and  children, 
for  many  more  decades.  De- 
velopment and  agriculture 
are  severely  hampered  in 
countries  infested  with  land- 
mines. Banning  landmine  use 
is  a necessary  step.  Now  foe 
Government  should  take  foe 
lead  in  an  international  effort 
to  clear  mines  from  the  worst- 
affected  regions. 

Britain’s  armed  forces 
could  be  deployed  to  co-ord- 
inate and  undertake  mine- 
clearance  operations,  ideally 
as  part  of  an  international 
force.  This  would  of  course 
have  to  be  by  invitation  and 
co-operation  with  the 
countries  concerned,  and 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the 
new  thinking  on  foreign  pol- 
icy m the  Queen’s  Speech  and 
Robin  Cook's  mission  state- 


ment. which  emphasised  in- 
ternational security,  develop- 
ment and  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment. The  military  has 
an  image  problem  in  the  post- 
cold-war world,  as  illustrated 
by  the  ease  with  which  the 
Tory  government  dec  invited 
the’  regiments  and  cut 
resources.  As  (lie  MoD  seeks 
a more  appropriate  role.  It 
has  increasingly  emphasised 
Britain's  participation  in 
peace-keeping.  Involving  the 
armed  forces  in  removing 
landmines  so  that  jieople  can 
build  their  shattered  lives 
and  feed  themselves  again 
would  reinforce  this  positive 
role  and  cuuld  make  a huge 
difference. 

Traditionally  the  military 
needed  chiefly  to  breach 
minefields,  which  can  leave 
the  area  a wasteland,  so  train- 
ing and  equipment  would 
have  to  be  brought  up  to  a 
standard  suitable  For  detect- 
ing and  clearing  mines  in 
ways  that  leave  the  fend  safe 
and  useable.  As  an  open- 
ended  or  long-term  commit- 
ment would  be  less  feasible,  it 
would  be  important  to  work 
with  existing  charities  and  to 
train  local  people  to  continue 
the  work. 

The  scale  of  the  problem  de- 
mands new  thinking  on  all 
levels.  Robin  Cook  has  init- 
iated the  diplomatic  break- 
through. Can  George  Robert- 
son bring  the  armed  forces 
into  playing  their  part  as  . 
well? 

Rebecca  Johnson. 
Disarmament  Intelligence 
Review. 

24  Colvestone  Crescent, 

London  E8  2LH. 


More  Holocaust  revisionism 

NO  ONE  has  yet  been  able  | CONSIDERING  that  the 
to  provide  a definite  WAllied  Dowers  were  nhte 


NO  ONE  has  yet  been  able 
to  provide  a definite 
instance  of  where  the  Allies 
could  have  intervened  to  save 
large  numbers  of  lives  once 
the  Final  Solution  barf  begun 
(We  know  we  knew.  May  21). 

Where  foe  West  could  have 
intervened  was  before  1941.  A 
penny-pinching,  anti-Semitic 
and  short-sighted  attitude  on 
foe  part  of  virtually  every 
country  where  Jews  might.1 
have  been  able  to  seek  refuge 
limited  the  numbers  that 
were  able  to  do  so.  This  is  foe 
lesson  we  should  bear  in 
mind  half  a century  later,  as  a 
new  Home  Secretary  grapples 
with  a refugee  policy  that 
bears  marked  similarities  to 
those  of  the  1930s. 

Gabriel  Mil  land 
Stanley  Burton  Centre 
for  Holocaust  Studies. 
University  of  Leicester. 
Leicester  LEl  7RH. 


A Country  Diary 


\0 Allied  powers  were  able 
to  bomb  and  effectively  flat- 
ten most  of  Germany,  it 
seems  very  odd  that  they 
never  tried  to  destroy  foe  rail- 
way tracks  leading  to  Ausch- 
witz, if  they  knew  what  was 
happening  there.  After  all.  as 
foe  British  were  able  to  bomb 
foe  eastern  city  of  Dresden, 
they  should  have  had  the 
power  to  do  foe  same  with 
these  railroads. 

They  could  have  saved 
thousands,  if  not  millions  of 
innocent  lives.  Of  course,  this 
would  have  meant  that  foe 
British  would  have  revealed 
their  knowledge  of  foe  secret 
German  code. 

However,  this  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  a morally 
justifiable  argument. 

Nicolas  Scharioth. 

St  Peter’s  College, 

Oxford  OXl  2DL. 


The  smoking  debate  (unfiltered) 


SEVERAL  of  your  corre- 
spondents (Letters,  May 
21)  seem  not  to  understand 
how  advertising  and  sponsor- 
ship work  for  a mature  indus- 
try like  ours.  We  have  never 
denied  that  such  marketing 
tools  do  a job  for  us.  What  we 
are  saying  is  that  neither  ad- 
vertising nor  sponsorship  can 
possibly  expand  our  dimin- 
ishing market  base,  but  that 
they  can  and  do  remarkably  \ 
affect  choice  of  brands.  This  j 
is  why  we  seek  no  further  | 
prohibitions  on  our  already 
severely  restricted  commer- 
cial freedom  to  address  our 
consumers. 

Clive  Turner. 

Executive  Director, 

Industry  Affairs,  Tobacco 
Manufacturers'  Association. 

55  Tufton  Street, 

London  SW1P3QF. 


Because  they  knew  the 
day  would  come  when 
their  core  business  would 
(quite  rightly)  come  under 
attack,  the  tobacco  companies 
have,  over  the  past  25  years, 
diversified  into  a large  num- 
ber of  other  fields  of  activity 
manufacturing  a large  num- 
ber of  products. 

Why  do  they  not  simply 
sponsor  these  events  through 
the  other  products  in  their 
portfolios? 

PanlClein. 

34  Rawlins  Street 
Liverpool  L7  0JF. 

We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  is 
supplied;  please  include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear.  We  regret  we 
cannot  acknowledge  letters. 


FAIRY  GLEN:  If  ratty  and 
mole  had  come  round  the  cor- 
ner of  the  wide,  fast  flowing 
burn  in  their  boat  I would 
just  have  waved  at  them  and 
carried  on  walking  up  the 
wooded  glen.  It  was  that  sort 
of  scene  — typical  Wind  In 
the  Willows  countryside  with 
the  glen  steeped  in  folk  lore 
and  legend  with  feiries  and 
even  a black  witch  but  I could 
not  find  them,  despite  looking 
hard!  Children  use  to  tend  foe 
spring  in  the  glen  every  Sun- 
day and  then  scatter  flowers 
over  the  pool  to  say  thanks  to 
'the  fairies  for  foe  pure  water. 
At  the  mill  pond  I watched  a 
male  grey  wagtail  sat  on  a 
branch  on  foe  water  flicking 
its  tail,  as  do  all  wagtails,  for 
reasons  unknown.  The  mill 
pond  is  at  least  200  years  old 
and  the  water  was  originally 
used  to  fill  ponds  at  the 
nearby  house  so  that  flax 
could  be  steeped  in  foe  water 
before  weaving.  Later  the  ice 
on  foe  will  pond  was  used  to 
preserve  Osh  at  the  nearby 
salmon  station  which  uses 
two  ice  houses.  The  ice  house 
at  Fortrose  Is  a huge,  double- 
roomed  structure  and  a listed 


building.  The  other 
ice  house  is  at  the  b* 
cliff  at  Rosemarkie  « 
burn  from  foe  Falx- 
flows.  almost  past  t 
trance  door  before 
into  foe  Beauly  Firf 
spring  flowers  in  tt 
were  at  their  best  w 
large  clumps  of  dark-, 
greater  woodrush  ren 
me  of  a pair  of  golden 

used  to  watch  on  fo 
coast  as  they  aiway 
their  huge  nest  with  ti 
drush.  There  were  wh 
blue  bluebells  — s 
speaking  foe  wiid  hyai 
the  Highlands  as  foe  t 
Is  the 'harebell.  S, 
plants  included  prir 
slightly  pink  wood  am 
and  wood  sorrel  tha 
alongside  foe  bubbling 
of  the  bum  and  foer 
what  Henry  Thoreau 
have  called  "freshets" . 
out  of  foe  steep  haul 
two  waterfalls  cascade 
and  one  of  them  had 
beech  branch  banglm 
in  front,  the  fresh 
leaves  contrasting  wi 
white  water. 
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- Jfc  CONTENDER  steps 
AA  forward  In  the  search 
the  country's 
drollest  PR  practitioner,  ft 
is  Prism  Rail,  which  has 
sent  a memo  about  the 
harsh  facte  of  privatised  Hfe 
to  allemployees  of  Cardiff 
Ralfway,  a firm  it  took  over 
in  the  autnznn.  “Prism  has  a 
public  profile  and  its  share 
price  will  be  directly  af- 
fected by  what  is  said  or 
heard  about  it,”  writes  John 
Buxton,  without  a trace  of 
pomposity.  “You  must 
-therefore  be  alert  to  the 
facte  that'  careless  taifc 
costs  money;  rigorous  pro- 
tocols are  in  place  to  deal 
wit&publiclty;  civil  and 
criiatoal-pftnaMes  can 
apply  tothe  dissemination 
of  nft  authorised  informa- 
ttott.”  Seems  a bit  harsh  for 
mentioning  a seven-minute 
delay  (faulty  signalling) 
outside  Lampeter,  but  there 
you  are-  The  memo  then 
Usts'“a  few  simple  rules”, 
sitch  Whever  discuss  busi- 
ness dnfi  train  (a  bit  hard  on 
the  driver),  and  say  nothing 
to  front  of  the  family.  What 
adeUgbtful  company,  if  it 
Wasn’t  for  its  employees'  ap- 
predatkmaf  the  need  for 
secrecy,  we  would  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  more  about 
PrismfiaiL 


^^■EARS  mount  that  ptre- 
Km mlmn-rate  phoneline 
■ competitions  are  be- 
coming absurdly  obtuse. 
Yesterday  the  Sun  set  an  al- 
most Elnsteinian  puzzler  in- 
volving Eric  Cantona.  “We 
have  the  shirt  everyone 
wanted,”  read  the  second 
paragraph,  “the  No  7 shirt 
he  wore  during  hislast  ever 
Premiership  game  against 
West  Ham-"  A memento 
Worth  dwning  Indeed  . . . 
but  how?  “For  a chance  to 
win  the  shirt,  answer  this 
question,”  says  paragraph 
10  (which  contains  the  50p- 
per-minnie  phone  number). 
“Against  which  team  did 

fiiwinnajlay  Mafliml  Prrx. 

mierSfcip  game?”  We  have 
sent  the  article  to  Bletchley, 
to  be  analysed  by  the 
Rtiigma  machine,  and  hope 
to  have  an  answer  early 
next  year. 


PEAKING  of  Enigma 
come,  by  way  of  a 
V'dtedc  local  radio 
link,  to  Robert  Harris,  who 
lefthis  post  as  the  Sunday 
Times's  outstanding  colum- 
nist, as  planned,  the  minute 
theelectlon  was  over.  He 
hag  a two-novel  deal  to  com- 
pete,'be  says,  and  laughs 
off  the  idea  that  he  might 
feeltopctosetoNew  Labour 
— one  of  Kte  best  Mends  is 
Mandy  Mahdebon.  the  lis- 
som-ttflghedbul  lachry- 
mose member  for  Hartle- 
pool— to  wrlteabaut  the 
Government  dispasslon- 
ately.  nmodd  thing  is  that, 
whatever  foe  reason  for  the 
departure,  nota  word  about 
it  has  apprared  in  the  Sun- 
day .Thnes,  So  wa  are 
pleased  tudarU^  matters, 
as  aserrice  to  editor  Jon 
Witheruw.  The  last  thing  he 
would. want  is  people  buy- 
lng  his  paper  in  the  vain 
hope  that  Harris  might  be 
back  from  his  holidays. 


Ft AT  Dunlop  calls  from 
p Cambridge  to  report 
hfc^dng  to  nudge  the 
BBC  into  releasing  the 
video  oftfie  decade.  It  is  out 
on  Tuesday,  and  it’s  called 
ElectionHlghllghta  97. 

Vicky  Thomas  in  the  press 
office  says  demand  is  un- 
precedented, especially 
flxwn  those,  like  Mr  Dunlop, 
who  sfissed  key  moments: 

the  declarations  from 
Putney,  Enfield  Southgate 
and,  of  course,  Tatton  will 
ail  feature  heavily. 


Concern  mounts 
that  the  loss  of  his 
ministerial  salary  is 
already  hitting  former  En- 
vironment Secretary  Little 
Gum  Gum.  Gum  Gum,  who 
has  been  angling  for  a nice 
UN  job  in  Nairobi  for  some 
time,  was  spotted  yes- 
terday emerging  from  a Cir- 
cle Line  tube  train  at  West- 
minster. Perhaps  it  is 
Inevitable  for  one  who  for 
so  km?  had  a chauffeur,  hut 
the  little  fellow  was  soon  in 
tronhle.clearly  struggling 

to  worts  out  how  to  leave  the 

platform-  “It  was  heart- 
rending to  watch.”  says  one 
eyewitness.  “And  his  shoes 
clearly  need  mending.  A 
terrible  state,  they  were 
hi,M  Poor  little  Gum  Gum. 


THE  world  of  Polish  fel- 
ony has  lost  one  of  its 

most  luminous  stars. 

Tores  Czar's  wily  plan  to 

burgle  a Warsaw  Jewellers 

involved  tunnelling 
through  a wall  and  into  a 
safe  on  the  other  side.  Alas, 
a minute  miscalculation 
took  Mr  Czar  into  a a food 
{factory , and  he  fell  into  a 
vajLof spinach,  and  drowned 


eazsB  mb.  u iws 


Now  for  the  West 
Lewisham  question 


J Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


TWO  faces  of  new- 
regime  radicalism 
were  on  view  in  the 
House  of  Commons 
yesterday.  One  was  easy,  ap- 
pealing and  transformative. 
The  Prime  Minister  gave  hie 
discursive  new-model  Ques- 
tion Time  a touch  of  personal 
theatre  by  handling  the  half- 
hour  without  a note,  another 
impudent  signal  of  the  pre- 
sent’s effortless  superiority 
over  the  recent  past  The 
second,  ostensibly,  is  also  go- 
ing to  be  easy.  The  bill  provid- 
ing referendums  on  Scottish 
and  Welsh  devolution  will, 
like  everything  the  Govern- 
ment proposes,  pass  smoothly 
into  law.  But  that  doesn't  say 
everything  about  this  piece  of 
serious  radicalism  in  action. 
The  referendums  bill  raises 
frontally  a question  about  the 
quality  of  the  mandate 
Labour  has  just  received. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
Scottish  parliament  will  hap- 
pen. And  there  can  be  very 
little  doubt  the  people’s 
assent  will  be  given  to  equip 
it  with  tax-raising  powers. 


That  itself  Js  a break  with  the 
recent  history  of  constitu- 
tional reform.  The  1990s  are 
not  going  to  be  like  the  1960s, 
when  reform  of  the  Lords  was 
broken  on  the  wheel  of  cross- 
party  conservatism,  or  the 
1970s,  when  devolution  be- 
came incapable  of  passage  by 
a minority  government  We 
can  depend  upon  there  being, 
within  two  years,  a huge 
change  in  the  way  the  United 
Kingdom  is  governed. 

There's  also  no  doubt  about 
the  electoral  arithmetic  that 
supports  this.  The  Tory  wipe- 
out in  Scotland  and  Wales 
came  after  a campaign  in 
which  John  Major  placed 
Labour's  plans  in  all  their  hor- 
ror at  the  front  of  voters' 
minds.  What  the  EngPeh  ig- 
nored through  indifference 
the  Scots  rejected  with  con- 
tempt, confirming  a settled 
opinion  — the  routine  accep- 
tance of  devolution  as  a natu- 
ral part  of  the  promised  land 
— that  hadn't  existed  in  1978. 

The  case  being  made 
against  the  referendums  yes- 
terday, therefore,  doesn't 
strike  me  as  persuasive.  The 
argument  that  a referendum 
should  be  held  only  on  a fin- 
ished Act  rather  than  on  the 
White  Paper  which  will  be 
' published  shortly,  ignores  foe 
political  reality  that  foe  Scots 
(though  less  surely  the  Welsh) 
will  vote  for  any  devolution 
scheme  foe  Government  pro- 
poses, with  or  without  the 
fine  print  of  statutory  sub- 
clauses.  Given  the  size  of  the 


majority,  it  is  arguable  that 
foe  need  for  a referendum, 
that  it  would  dear  away  the 
danger  of  filibustering  ob- 
struction in  either  House,  has 
in  any  case  become  redun- 
dant. As  it  is,  the  sooner  it 
happens  the  better. 

However,  foe  referendum, 
like  foe  entire  devohitionary 
| debate  thus  for,  has  its  limits 
i as  a tool  of  law-making  in 
such  a deeply  complex  field. 
This  is  most  spectacularly 
true  of  Scotland.  One  takes 
nothing  away  from  the  formal 
power  of  the  mandate, 
whether  in  Scotland  or  foe 
UK  as  a whole,  by  noting  that 
awareness  of  foe  Implications 
of  foe  scheme  has  hitherto 
been  confined  to  Scotland 
alone.  That  Is  where  the  de- 
bate has  taken  place  and,  so 

far  the  entire  gnhnrap  haa 

been  put  together. 

It  is  where,  in  particular, 
foe  political  forces  have  been  ' 
assembled  which  monopolise  , 
discussion  of  foe  two  largest 
problems  foe  Scottish  pariia- . 
ment  creates.  The  English  | 
have  only  dimly  begun  to  get 
hold  of  them.  The  election 
was  no  help  here.  The  Tories 
made  no  dent  on  English  ig- 
norance. And  every  time  a 
Labour,  now  a Government, 
politician  addressed  foe  sub- 
ject. their  purpose  extended 
no  further  than  finding  a 
rationalisation  for  arrange- 
ments that  substantially 
favour  Scotland  against  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

First,  there  is  the  infamous 


West  Lothian  question:  bow 
can  Scottish  MPs  be  defended 
in  their  power  to  vote  on 
housing,  education  and 
health  budgets  as  they  affect 
West  Lewisham  when  English 
MPs  have  no  say  over  what 
they  will  be  in  West  Lothian? 
Second  comes  the  inequity 
whereby,  on  Qgurings  that 
vary  only  in  the  detail  not  the 
broad  scale,  public  spending 
per  head  in  Scotland  is  20  per 
cent  higher  in  England 
Any  number  erf  defences  of 
such  Imbalances  have  been 
constructed  during  the  long 
years  of  local  deliberation. 
Excursions  into  casuistry,  to 
explain  why  these  aspects  of  a 
cherished  status  quo  need  not 
change  even  when  the  de- 
tested big  picture  changes 

completely,  have  been  won- 
drous to  behold.  What  unites 
them,  however,  is  less  tbeir 
overwhelming  logic  than  foe 
fact  that  all  have  originated 
north  of  foe  border. 

Both  these  questions,  it  can 
safely  be  predicted,  will  now 


The  English 
interest  at  least 
needs  to  enter  the 
devolution  debate 
for  any  scheme 
must  be  built  to  last 


be  dealt  with  by  a political  res- 
ponse. There  is  no  obvious 
“constitutional"  answer  to 
either.  They  enter  foe  realm  of 
pniiHrai  deals  bargains. 
First,  however,  they  have  to 
be  hoisted  out  of  foe  exclusive 
realm  of  the  Celts.  Which 
mpang  that  there  ought  to 
come  a stage  when,  for  an 
English  MP  of  any  party,  they 
transcend  the  boundaries  erf 
the  party  line  and  expose  foe 
territorial  interest  he  or  she 
has  been  elected,  among  other 
things,  to  protect 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


This  seems  to  me  a more  E M MM ■ __ 

important  question  than  WV#  V12|T 

whether  the  devolution  bills  W ■ ■«%  VVVl  ■ ■ wl  ■ 
are  taken  on  foe  floor  of  foe 

e“2£F3  want  between 

{dace  to  get  good  laws  made 

rather  than  histrionic  attt  _ _ 

tudes  struck,  and  the  less  so  Tllfl  (”ffllfA|nQ 
when  the  prevailing  majority  V ■ WaP 

makes  adversarialism  so  hol- 
low. But  the  English  interest 
at  last  needs  to  enter  the  de- 
bate. This  is  not  said  out  erf 

base  and  trivial  nationalism,  ... 

but  because  any  devolution-  • and  bolsters  each  other's  van- 
ary scheme  must  be  built  to  ity  and  banality, 

last.  If  it  can't  get  cross-party  It  doesn't  seem  to  matter 

consensus  it  needs  cross-  whether  they  sell.  Nothing  as 

national  acquiescence,  of  foe  common  as  sales  shapes  The 

kind  the  Scots  bestowed  for  so  Culture.  Orange  Prize  orga- 

many  decades  on  arrange-  niser  Kate  Mosse  says  an  esti- 

ments  they  have  finally  found  mated  60  per  cent  of  our  fic* 

to  be  intolerable.  tion  is  written  by  women. 

Scotland  has  much  to  gain  around  70  per  cent  of  fiction 

from  its  own  assembly.  The  readers  are  women  and 

UK  has  much  to  gain  from 
this  first  step  towards  a de- 
centralisation of  power  it  has 
long  been  foe  fashion,  but 
never  the  practice,  for  West- 
minster politicians  to  exalt. 

It's  an  experiment  whose  suc- 
cess is  in  foe  British  interest. 

But  unfortunately,  the  British 
will  not  have  a direct  vote  on 
the  White  Paper.  They  can 
speak  only  through  tbeir 
MPs,  who  must  be  prepared 
to  exact  a price  from  Scotland 
for  foe  advantages  she  is  gain- 
ing. Fewer  Sccrfs  MPs,  and  a 
smaller  Scottish  share  of  foe 
public  pot,  are  consequences 
now  open  to  foe  whole  of  Par- 
liament to  insist  on.  This  duty 
fells  with  special  weight  on 
politicians  who,  unlike  foe 
Tories,  actually  desire  the  de- 
volution project  to  succeed. 

The  conventional  spectre 
summoned  up  by  the  enemies 
of  devolution  is  that  of  the 
slippery  slope  towards  inde- 
pendence. Scotland,  it  is  said, 
will  never  be  content  with  a 
regional  parliament.  The  real 
thnwt  is  ri-rffjp.r»»nti  and  avoid- 
able: that  the  English,  through 
the  brisk  insistence  of  Soot- 
land’s  party,  are  cheated. 


Beatrix  Campbell 


THERE'S  a nice  young 
man  sweating  over  his 
English  finals  at  Cam- 
bridge at  this  very  moment. 
He's  sweet  and  clever  and 
looking  forward  to  a blissful 
summer  reading  fiction  for 
pleasure.  Will  his  list  include 
E Annie  Proulx,  on  this  year’s 
Orange  Prize  shortlist? 
“Never  heard  of  her.”  He  has 
heard  of  Toni  Morrison,  but 
hasn't  got  round  to  foe  Nobel 
prizewinner  yet.  His  eye 
selects  his  bookshelf  prefer- 
ences: Graham  Swift,  Iain 
Banks.  James  Joyce.  Alistair 
Grey  — no  women. 

Glancing  across  my  dis- 
ordered shelves,  there’s  Toni 
Morrison,  whose  Beloved  was 
a moment  of  altered  con- 
sciousness. 1 can  still  remem- 
ber where  1 was,  the  room, 
the  sheets,  foe  temperature, 
when  I passed  halfway  and 
slowed  (town,  never  wanting 
the  book  to  end.  Like  Middie- 
march.  1 wanted  to  have  not 
read  it  so  that  I could  in- 
stantly read  it  again.  Morri- 
son has  circulated  among 
family  and  friends,  but  not 
among  men:  we  shrink  from 
the  shaming  failure  to  per- 
suade them  to  read  fiction  by 
women.  On  those  shelves  are 
E Annie  Proulx  and  Angela 
Carter,  Peter  Hoeg  and  Irving 
Welch.  Women  and  men.  But 
no  “best  of  British"  — no 
Amis,  Smith  or  Barnes. 

Who  actually  reads  the  best 
of  British?  My  sister,  a pro- 
miscuous reader  who  will 
take  on  almost  anything  — 
almost  — says  “No.  not  Inter- 
ested in  them”.  My  friend,  an 
English  graduate:  “Certainly 
not!”  But  aren't  these  men  foe 
contemporary  canon?  The 
question  Is  provoked  by 
English  professor  Lisa  Jar- 
dine,  a rather  European  phe- 
nomenon in  English  culture, 
a scholar,  popular  commenta- 
tor. and  chair  of  this  year’s 
Orange  Prize. 

' She's  scythed  foe  English 
fiction  opinion-formers  for 
routinely  endorsing  middle- 
class.  middle-aged,  male  writ- 
ers — Martin  Amis,  Julian 
Barnes  etal — wbose  parochi- 
alism is  fortified  by  a review- 
ing etiquette  in  the  British 
media.  Reviewers  and  editors, 
she  says,  do  not  properly  dis- 
charge their  "responsibility 
to  disseminate  foe  considered 
reading  opinions  of  both  the 
reading  public  and  experts”. 

English  taste  is  being 
formed  by  parochialism,  and 
while  these  blokes  are  in- 
dulged, “there's  an  enormous 
body  of  writing  by  women 
that  gets  reviewed  by  any  old 
person”.  Operating  like  a car- 
tel, a small  coterie  of  blokes 
writes  and  reviews  each  other 


and  bolsters  each  other's  van- 
ity and  banality. 

It  doesn't  seem  to  matter 
whether  they  selL  Nothing  as 
common  as  sales  shapes  The 
Culture.  Orange  Prize  orga- 
niser Kate  Mosse  says  an  esti- 
mated 60  per  cent  or  our  fic- 
tion Is  written  by  women, 
around  70  per  cent  of  fiction 
readers  are  women  and 
around  90  per  cent  of  library 
book  borrowers  are  women. 
But  they  don’t  define  our 
vaunted  Culture. 

Conversations  with  other 
Cambridge  students  do  not 
yield  a single  fen  of  the  Lon- 
don literati.  "Men  crying 
about  male  angst."  complains 
one.  To  test  Jardine's  hypothe- 
sis that  the  reading  public  is 
turning  other  pages,  the  local 
library  and  supermarket 
bookstall  prove  instructive. 
Half  a dozen  men  in  the  li- 
brary. reading  foe  papers. 
Women  and  children  busy 
browsing.  It's  so  stark  that  it's 
eerie.  One  librarian  reads  hor- 
ror and  thrillers,  one  science 
Qctioo.  They're  both  women. 

An  elderly  man  takes  out 
war  stories,  a woman  returns 
a pile  of  books  on  arthritis, 
another  takes  “talking  books'* 
and  a young  woman  collects 
CDs  — indie  music  — and  a 
pile  of  books:  a Freddie  Mer- 
cury biography,  a woman's 
struggle  to  kick  drugs,  and  A 
Woman’s  Guide  to  Success. 
She  likes  “things  you  can 
learn  from  and  tough  stories 
about  people's  experience". 

The  supermarket  stalls  are 
busy.  Both  men  and  women 
are  buying  magazines,  but 
only  women  seem  to  be  buy- 
ing books.  A retired  woman  is 
searching  for  Gerald  Sey- 
mour. “1  can't  go  past  foe 
books.  1 don't  like  trivia,  it’s 
got  to  be  worthwhile."  In- 
spired by  television,  she  tried 
Jane  Austen  and  the  Brontes, 
“but  I decided  they  weren't 
very  good  writers". 

A CIVIL  servant  wonders 
whether  the  offer  of 
two  of  20  books  for  the 
price  of  one  is  worth  it.  She 
loves  thrillers.  An  elderly 
couple  stroll  by.  he  pushes  the 
trolley,  she  looks  at  foe  chil- 
dren's stories  and  gardening 
books  — bargains  for  foe  fam- 
ily. “I  go  to  foe  library  every 
fortnight  for  thrillers  and  de- 
tective stories"  — mostly  by 
men. 

The  saleswoman  reckons 
“we  sell  a lot  of  foe  top  20. 
mainly  to  women.  We  get  war 
books  in  as  well  and  they  go 
quickly,  for  the  men." 

This  spot  check  seems  to 
confirm  Jardine's  hypothesis 
and  the  importance,  there- 
fore. of  foe  Orange  Prize, 
which  has  been  criticised  in 
foe  past  for  celebrating  only 
women.  It  confirms  men's  dif- 
ficulty with  straying  beyond 
their  own  gender  for  enlight- 
enment and  entertainment. 

“The  irony,"  says  Kate 
Mosse,  “is  that  the  only  way 
for  outstanding  writers  to  be 
liberated  from  tbeir  gender  is 
the  Orange  Prize.  Because 
they  are  all  women,  their  gen- 
der is  the  one  thing  that 
doesn't  come  into  play." 


Twenty-five  years 
ago.  the  principal  in- 
vasions of  free  ex- 
pression were  bru- 
tal, fundamental  and 
uncomplicated.  Dictators  and 
military  governments,  over 
much  of  foe  world,  controlled 
the  press  and  throttled  inde- 
pendent speech.  In  the  past 
decade,  however,  that  brutal 
threat  has  seemed  to  recede  as 
democracy  has  replaced  tyr- 
anny in  Russia,  eastern 
Europe,  South  Africa,  South 
America  and  elsewhere,  and 
some  of  us  therefore  turned 
our  attention  to  less  funda- 
mental and  more  complicated 
problems  for  free  speech. 

Some  of  the  new  dangers 
have  arisen  not  in  fascist  or 
communist  or  theocratic  dic- 
tatorships, but  in  contempo- 
rary democracies  that  are  in 
principle  committed  to  free- 
dom of  expression.  Several 
democracies  have  adopted 
laws  and  “speech  codes"  cen- 
soring  racist  or  other  forms  of , 
hate  speech  that  we  properly 
despise:  German  law,  for  1 
instance,  makes  it  a crime  to 
deny  the  existence  of  foe 
Holocaust.  These  campaigns  ! 
and  laws  are  particularly  at- , 
tractive  in  western  democra- 
cies because  they  urge  censor- 1 
ship  in  foe  interests  not  of  foe  : 
powerful  but  of  foe  vulnera- ! 
ble:  in  the  name  not  of  uqus- 1 
tice  but  of  equality.  They 
must  nevertheless  be  resisted, ; 
because  if  we  deny  freedom  of  1 
speech  to  opinions  we  bate,  j 
we  weaken  foe  legitimacy  of 
our  entire  political  system, 
particularly  foe  legitimacy  of 
the  very  laws  we 
tect  victims  of  stereotype  ana 

^ dramatic 
reminders  around  us  that  foe 
old,  brutal,  uncomplicated 
forms  of  censorship  are  stm 

routine  over  a great  part  of 
SeworldAfler me  Tbnsn- 
Square  demonstrations 
% MSB?  the  British  admit*- 
trtiion  in  Hong  Kong  adopted 
^set°of  civil-rights  laws  guar- 
anteeing freedom  of  speech 


and  demonstration.  But  the 
Chinese  have  now  made  plain 
that  these  laws  will  be 
repealed  when  China  takes 
over  on  July  1,  and  that  the 
territory  will  thereafter  be 
subject  to  China's  general  pol- 
icy of  ignoring  basic  human 
rights.  In  a document  issued 
on  April. 9,  Tung  Chee-hwa. 
foe  former  shipping  magnate 
designated  by  China  to  be 
Hong  Kang’s  first  chief  execu- 
tive, declared  that  “Hong 
Kong  is  extremely  vulnerable 
to  external  forces”,  and  that 
foe  new  government  must 
“strike  a balance  between 
civil  liberties  and  social  sta- 
bility, personal  rights  and 
social  obligations,  individual 
Interests  and  the  common 
good”. 

••Balanced?  is  code  for  “de- 
nied": a right  to  free  speech 

The  old,  brutal, 
uncomplicated 
forms  of 

censorship  are  still 
routine  over  a great 
part  of  the  world 

that  must  be  “balanced” 
against  so  exhaustive  a list  of 
other  supposed  values  means 
a right  that  can  be  exercised 
only  when  those  in  power 
judge  that  the  speech  in  ques- 
tion is  innocuous  to  them. 
The  cynicism  of  Tung’s  posi- 
tion, even  in  the  modified  ver- 
sion of  the  new  laws  which 
has  now  been  published,  be- 
comes even  dearer  when  we 
look  more  carefiiHy  at  his  list 
of  allegedly  competing  values. 
We  know  why  he  began  his 
justification  with  a reference 
to  “external  forces".  It  is  uni- 
versally accepted,  even  in  de- 
mocracies that  prize  free 
speech,  that  freedom  cannot 
be  absolute,  and  foe  most  fam- 
iliar and  plausible  reason  for 


qualifying  it  is  a foreign  mili- 
tary threat  Government  may 
properly  punish  the  publica- 
tion of  military  secrets  in 
time  of  war.  But  Hong  Kong  is 
not  now,  nor  will  it  be  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  threatened 
by  military  force,  from  Tai- 
wan or  anyplace  else.  Hie 
external  force  Tung  has  in 
mind  Is  foe  force  of  political 
and  possibly  economic  pres- 
sure designed  to  improve  Chi- 
na’s human-rights  policies,  SO 
he  is  actually  making  the 
bizarre  argument  that  con- 
straints on  free  speech  are 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
external  criticism  of  China 
for  not  respecting  free  speech. 

He  also  argues  that  free 
speech  must  be  balanced 
against  “personal  rights”  and 
“individual  interests”.  That 
is  wnnthar  familiar  idea  in 
democracies:  it  is  the  justifi- 
cation for  libel  laws  that 
allow  people  to  sue  when  they 
believe  that  what  someone 
else  has  said  of  them  is  false 
and  damaging.  But  Tung's 
reference  to  individuals’ 
rights  is  as  cynical  as  his 
reference  to  external  force. 
He  win  not  permit  a free 
press  and  free  demonstra- 
tions anil  then  allow  individ- 
uals to  attempt  to  prove  the 
falsity  of  statements  about 
them.  He  will  rather  use  polit- 
ical criteria  to  decide  what 
may  be  published  or  said  and 
then  cite  the  bare  possibility 
of  false  and  harmful  state- 
ments about  particular  indi- 
viduals as  a blanket  justifica- 
tion for  prohibiting  foe  rest 

So  Tung's  reference  to  tra- 
ditional grounds  for  limiting 
freedom  of  speech  — foreign 
threats  and  personal  rights  — 
is  a smokescreen,  and  his  real 
argument  emerges  only  when 
we  ignore  these  and  concen- 
trate on  the  other  grounds  he 
mentions.  It  is  now  common 
for  those  Asian  politicians 
who  denigrate  human  rights 
to  appeal  to  the  cultural  rela- 
tivism that  has,  sadly,  also 
become  popular  in  western 
universities.  They  say  that 


“Asian"  values  do  not  attach 
so  high  a priority  to  individ- 
ual rights  as  "western"  val- 
ues do  and  that  it  is  cultural 
imperialism  for  western  gov- 
ernments to  attempt  to  pres- 
sure them  to  abandon  their 
own  cultural  inheritance  as 
the  price  for  economic  co- 
operation. 

That  is  foe  nerve  Tong 
tried  to  touch  with  his  refer- 
ence to  “stability",  "social  ob- 
ligations" and  “foe  common 
good”.  He  meant  to  suggest 
that  Asian  values  are  less  self- 
ishly individualistic  than 
western  ones,  and  that  they 
place  relatively  greater  im- 
portance on  the  competing 
values  of  collective  enterprise 
and  responsibility. 

The  concept  of  "Aslan”  val- 
ues is  itself  a fake:  foe  nations 
of  Asia  are  culturally  diverse. 


Presumably  Tung 
and  his  colleagues 
would  dismiss 
democracy,  too,  as 
just  another 
western  obsession 


and  each  of  them  combines  a 
host  of  ethical  traditions, 
some  sharply  different  from 
others.  We  can,  however,  test 
Tung's  claim  and  foe  more 
general  defence  of  despotism 

it  represents,  by  asking 
which  other  “western"  val- 
ues, In  addition  to  the  sup- 
posed gplflsh  individualism, 
would  also  have  to  be  dis- 
missed as  culturally  relative 
if  his  claim  were  to  have  any 
force.  The  first  of  these  is.  of 
course,  democracy  itself, 
meaning  self-government  by 
the  people  as  a whole.  The 
idea  that  the  people  should 
govern  themselves  is  hardly 
an  Individualistic  or  selfish 
one.  It  supposes  a political 
community  mnst  act  as  a kind 


I They’ve  both  got 
diarrhoea 


most  basic,  organic,  social 
responsibility  a people  can 
have:  the  responsibility 
together  to  deckle,  in  civic 
response  if  not  In  formal  elec- 
tions, what  their  collective 
political  values  really  are. 

Ronald  Dworkln  Is  professor  of 
jurisprudence  at  Oxford 
University.  His  books  include 
Taking  Rights  Seriously  and 
Freedom’s  Law.  This  article 
appears  In  Index  on  Censorship, 
whose  25th  anniversary  issue  is 
published  today  (details  0171 
278  2313).  Index  was  founded  In 
1972  by  Stephen  Spender  In 
response  to  a plsa  from  Soviet 
dissidents  protesting  against 
show  trials  in  Moscow 
i&All  rights  reserved 


but  only  one  of  them 
will  die  from  it 
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Help  give  a child  in  a developing  country  an  equal 
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Gavin  Hills 


True 

stories 


The  journalist 
Gavin  Hills  was 
drowned  on  Tues- 
day. three  days 

after  his  31st  birth- 
day. He  was  swept  off  a rock 
while  out  Dshing  in  Cornwall. 
I know  this  is  true,  but  even 
as  I write  it  I find  it  hard  to 
believe.  Gavin  had  been  to 
war  zones.  He  had  contracted 
tropical  diseases  most  of  us 
only  read  about.  He'd  trav- 
elled the  world  with  no 
money,  he’d  been  a football 
fan  when  the  required  acces- 
sory was  not  a copy  of  Fever 
Pitch  but  a Stanley  knife,  he'd 
lived  a life  of  extremes.  He 
bad  so  much  life,  so  much  en- 
ergy in  him.  To  die  like  this 
seems  so  senseless,  so  point- 
less, so  unfair. 

When  we  met.  Gavin  was 
editing  a skateboard  maga- 
zine and  l was  editing  the 
Face.  We  went  out  for  a drink, 
talked  over  a few  ideas,  had  a 
few  more  drinks,  talked  about 
politics,  clubs,  music,  train- 
ers and  politics  again.  Drink- 
ing and  talking  turned  out  to 
be  two  of  the  many  things  we 
had  in  common.  Gavin  had  an 
obsession  with  Arthurian 
legend  and  a tendency  when 
writing  to  quote  poetry,  usu- 
ally William  Blake,  even 
though  he  knew  I would  cross 
it  out.  He  was  also  the  best 
writer  I ever  worked  with. 

He  was  bom  in  Epsom  and 
educated  at  Ottershaw  School 
In  Surrey  and  Midhurst 
Grammar  School  in  Sussex. 
He  took  a fashion  course  at 
Epsom  College  of  Art  and  De- 
sign and  also  served  in  the 
Territorial  Army,  in  the 
Royal  Green  Jackets. 

Just  as  Julie  BurchLll 
helped  define  my  generation. 
Gavin  spoke  to  his  directly.  It 
looked  effortless,  although  of 
course  it  wasn’t.  To  the 
reader,  it  felt  like  a mate  talk- 
ing to  them  In  the  pub.  Gavin 
wrote  about  football,  fashion, 
music,  about  the  excesses  and 


Manuel  Hardy 


the  disillusionment  of  the  Ec- 
stasy generation.  But  he  also 
wrote  about  the  forgotten  war 
in  Angola,  about  the  starving 
in  Somalia,  and  about  the  for- 
mer Yugoslavia,  travelling  to 
these  places  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Face  could  offer  him 
few  expenses  and  even  less 
support  He  won  an  award 
from  Amnesty  International 
for  his  Angola  feature.  He  got 
more  fan  letters  than  all  the 
other  writers  put  together. 

He  was  good  at  those  grey 
areas,  about  Western  guilt 
liberal  hand-wringing,  the 
things  the  media  will  do  to 
package  up  a story  into  bite- 
sized  pieces  for  us  to  con- 
sume, painlessly,  at  home  on 
television.  He  talked  to  the 
people  news  reporters  didn’t 
see:  kids  high  on  khat  and 
armed  with  machine  guns 
body-popping  to  Euro-house 
in  Africa;  a youth  in  a shell 
| suit  who  owned  a pitbull  and 
grew  marijuana  in  a window- 
box  on  his  housing  estate  in 
Sarajevo.  “This  could  be  you,” 
he  said.  "This  could  be  me." 

Gavin  launched  a boy’s 
magazine  called  Phat  which  | 
failed  but  which  paved  the 
way  for  Loaded.  He  was  a con- 
sultant for  the  Guardian.  He 
wrote  for  national  news- 
papers as  well  as  youth  maga- 
zines. He  was  editor-in-chief 
of  the  official  Manchester 
United  magazine  — a maga- 
zine that  sold  more  than  the 
Face,  but  which  he  rarely 
mentioned  unless  asked.  He 
wasn't  ambitious  in  the  tradi- 
tional sense.  He  never  seemed 
to  have  money,  never  yearned 
for  prestige.  He  wanted  to 
touch  people,  change  them  a 
little,  and  in  this  he  suc- 
ceeded more  than  most 

Be  was  always  organising 
something.  He  never  sat  stflL 
A sports  day  for  friends  on 
London  Fields.  A new  maga- 
zine project.  A new  scam.  A 
party.  A weekend  away.  A 
gig.  A trip.  A club  night. 


Donald  King 


flag  in  Africa 


THE  ill-fated  — many 
would  say  ill -conceived 
— Federation  of  Rhode- 
sia and  Nyasaland  last- 
ed just  over  a decade,  from 

1953  to  1963.  Donald  King, 
who  has  died  aged  85.  held 
high  office  during  eight  of 
those  years.  He  served  under 
Nyasaland's  last  three  gover- 
nors and  was  attorney-gen- 
eral and  a member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council  during  a 
particularly  turbulent,  but 
eventually  constructive, 
period.  This  stretched  from 
the  return  in  1958  of  Dr  Ka- 
muzu  Banda,  leader  of  the  in- 
dependence movement, 
through  to  the  preparation 
for  the  first  general  election 
in  1961.  which  led  to  self-gov- 
ernment for  the  country 
which  was  to  become  Malawi. 

These  three  years  saw  the 
explosive  rise  of  nationalist 
politics,  the  declaration  by 
the  governor.  Sir  Robert  Ar- 
mitage.  of  a state  of  emer- 
gency. and  the  detention  of 
more  than  1,300  Africans. 
This  led  to  the  1959  Devlin 
commission  of  inquiry  Into 
those  disturbances,  and  the 
forceful  rebuttal  of  Devlin’s 
critical  findings  by  the  Brit- 
ish goverment. 

The  three  years  of  King's  at- 
torney-generalship also  cov- 
ered the  work  of  the  Monck- 
ton  commission,  preparatory 
to  the  1960  review  of  the  fed- 
eral constitution;  the  British 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Mac-  j 
millan’s  “wind  of  change" 
tour  of  Africa;  the  release  of 
Dr  Banda  after  13  months'  de- 
tention in  Rhodesia;  the  July 
1960  Nyasaland  constitutional 
conference  in  London  and  the 
subsequent  federal  review 
conference  there  in  December 
1960. 

All  these  events  involved 
deeply  Important  legal  ques- 
tions. As  the  governor’s 
senior  legal  adviser.  King  was 
centrally  involved  in  events. 
He  secured  the  conviction  of  a 
number  of  Congress  adher- 
ents for  crimes  of  violence 
and  sedition.  These  included 
Henry  Chipembere,  one  of 
Banda's  principal  lieuten- 
ants. at  a time  when  Banda 
was  very  much  in  the  ascen- 
dancy and  Congress  was  bois- 
terously jubilant  with  the 
prospect  of  very  soon  secur- 
ing majorities  In  both  legisla- 
tive and  executive  councils. 

The  move  by  King  was  not 
only  a courageous  step  but  it 
was  also  one  of  considerable 
political  shrewdness,  which 
reasserted  firm  government 
under  the  law  and  success- 
fully removed  from  the  scene 
those  most  likely  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  Banda’s  public 
plea  for  peace  and  collabora- 
tion between  the  faces  so  that 
the  country  could  advance 
rapidly  and  smoothly  to  se- 
cession from  the  federation 
and  to  independence.  When 
privately  consulted  over  pros- 
ecuting Chipembere,  Banda's 
reaction  was  that  the  law 
should  take  its  course. 

Had  King  at  that  critical 
point  not  successfully  prose- 
cuted the  more  violent  ele- 
ments among  Banda's  follow- 
ers. the  country's  advance  to 
nationhood  in  1964  would 
have  been  less  peaceful  and 
probably  less  rapid,  and  the 
governor’s  task  in  supporting 
Banda  more  difficult 
Ralph  Malcolm  MacDonald 
King,  — he  was  invariably 
known  as  Donald  — was  born 
at  Willingham  In  Cambridge- 
shire the  son  of  a general 
practitioner.  Educated  at  Ton- 
bridge  School,  he  was  admit- 
ted as  a solicitor,  securing  an 


Foreign  assignment . . . Gavin  Hills  at  work  in  El  Salvador  in  1994 


Everyone  has  a funny  story 
about  Gavin  HI  Us.  party  ani- 
mat Most  of  them  are  true. 
Tbere  are  other  stories, 
though.  When  he  was  in  Bos- 
nia for  the  Face,  he  saw  a 
huge  pile  of  bloody  trainers 
and  boots  in  a corner  in  a hos- 
pital They  had  been  cut  off 
the  feet  of  dead  soldiers  so 
that  the  next  lot  could  wear 
them  to  the  front  and  it  was 
an  image  that  crept  Into  his 
dreams.  In  Somalia,  he  helped 
distribute  food  to  the  starv- 
ing. trying  to  make  sure 
everyone  got  a share.  So  he 
slapped  a man  trying  to  grab 
more,  and  the  dry  sound  of 
that  slap  on  brittle  bone  was 

snirtgthlng  pTsp  that  hanntpH 
him,  Gavin  was  a compas- 
sionate person,  who  cared 
sometimes  too  much.  He 
loved  his  family  and  was  a 
loyal  friend.  It’s  an  old-fash- 
ioned term,  but  honour  was 
very  Important  to  him. 

A TV  natural,  he  and  his 
friend  Miranda  Sawyer  had 


done  a pilot  show  in  Beirut  as 
the  new  presenters  of  the 
Rough  Guide  series  for  the 
BBC.  He  bad  just  agreed  a con- 
tract to  write  his  first  noveL 
He’d  only  just  started  to  be  as 
good  as  be  had  the  potential  to 
be.  The  last  time  we  spoke,  we 
were  enthusing  about 
Labour's  victory.  Quietly, 
we’d  beat  disillusioned  with 
Blair,  flirting  with  the  idea  of  i 
not  voting,  at  all  although  we 
both  knew  we  would.  “Fuck  1 
it,”  he  said,  “we've  waited  a 
long  time  for  this.  I’m  just  go-  , 
ing  to  enjoy  it" 

Gavin  Hills  had  the  loudest 
daftest  laugh  I’ve  ever  heard. 
He  left  behind  many,  many 
friends  who  would  give  any- 
thing to  hear  it  again 

Shoryf  Garrett 

James  Brown,  former  editor 
of  Load  ad,  writes:  The  first 
time  I met  Gavin  was  back- 
stage  at  Glastonbury  four 
years  ago.  It  was  4am,  the 
place  was  deserted,  and  he 


Philosophy  from  the  saddle 

MANUEL  Nardy,  I grow  because  of  a bargain  | of  the  state  of  Minas  Gerais.  I the  book,  and  for  many  3 
who  has  died  aged  made  in  this  occult  world:  He  was  keen  to  delve  deeper  was  unaware  of  the  rol 
92,  was  an  unedu-  many  years  ago,  after  one  of  into  the  life  of  the  sertda.  with  had  played  in  its  creation 
cated  cowhand  his  sons  was  seriously  in-  the  idea  of  writing  more  once  he  was  discovered  h 


Manuel  Nardy, 
who  has  died  aged 
92,  was  an  unedu- 
cated cowhand  ; 
from  the  interior  of  Brazil 
who  was  the  model  for  the 
leading  character  in  one  of 
that  country’s  most  famous 
novels.  Grande  Sertdo:  Vera- 
das  (translated  bizarrely  into 
English  as  The  Devil  to  Pay  in 
the  Backlands.) 

An  exceptionally  tall  lean 
figure  with  a flowing  white 
beard,  he  was  known  as  Man- 
uelzao  (big  Manuel)  and  be- 
longed to  a vanishing  breed  of 
bard-living,  hard-drinking 
cowboys  brought  up  In  the 
isolated,  strife-ridden  hinter- 
land of  the  north-east  of 
Brazil,  known  as  the  sertdo. 

The  world  in  which  Nardy 
was  reared  has  all  but  disap- 
peared, largely  because  televi- 
sion has  spread  Into  many 
parts  of  the  sertdo.  bringing 
with  it  modem  views  that 
reject  the  supernatural  In 
Nardy’s  world  there  was  no 
clear  distinction  between 
reality  and  fantasy.  The  vio- 
lent, yet  in  many  ways  heroic, 
jaguncos  (bandits)  made  pacts 
with  mythical  creatures  — 
devils,  saints,  imaginary  ani- 
mals, all  of  whom  had  super- 
natural powers  — in  their 
battles  for  the  control  of  the 
sertdo  in  the  early  years  of 
this  century. 

Nardy  himself  let  his  beard 


James  Bird 


grow  because  of  a bargain 
made  in  this  occult  world: 
many  years  ago,  after  one  of  j 
his  sons  was  seriously  in- 1 
jured  in  a shooting  incident, 
he  promised  never  again  to 
shave  If  his  son  survived. 

Nardy  was  typical  of  the 
world  he  was  brought  up  in; 
he  became  famous  only  be- 
cause of  his  connection  with 
Jofio  Guimaraes  Rosa,  one  of 
Brazil’s  most  renowned  nov- 
elists. Rosa  first  appeared  on 
the  literary  scene  in  1946  with 
the  publication  of  a collection 
of  short  stories.  Sagarana,  a 


of  the  state  of  Minas  Gerais. 
He  was  keen  to  delve  deeper 
into  the  life  of  the  sertdo.  with 
the  idea  of  writing  more 
stories.  Nardy  became  his 
guide,  taking  him  around  on 
horseback  and  telling  him  nu- 
merous stories  from  the  old 
days. 

Rosa  was  said  to  have  been 
delighted  with  the  detail  and 
vivacity  of  Nardy’s  recollec- 
tions of  his  own  earlier  life 
and  of  the  legends  of  the  area 
and  soon  afterwards  began 
work  on  his  epic  novel 
Grande  Sertdo:  Veradas.  The 


Nardy  himself  never  read  the  book 
and  for  many  years  was  unaware  of  the 
role  he  had  played  in  its  creation. 


word  he  made  up  by  putting 
together  "saga,"  the  Norse 
word  for  a prose  tale  of  the 
deeds  of  heroes,  with  the  suf- 
fix "rana"  meaning  "in  the 
manner  of’  in  the  language  of 
the  Tupi  Indians,  the  sertdo 's  ' 
original  inhabitants.  As  Rosa 
himself  explained,  he  wanted 
this  book  to  tell  “nine  para- 
bles of  the  sertdo". 

Shortly  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Sagarana.  Guimaraes  | 
Rosa  travelled  to  Tres  Marias, 
a small  isolated  town  In  a cat- 
tle-rearing region  in  the  north 


book  is,  in  effect,  a monologue 
by  a former  Jagunco.  Rio- 
baldo.  who.  literary  critics 
discovered  years  later,  was 
modelled  on  Nardy. 

Despite  the  fact  that  most 
Brazilians  found  the  book  too 
dense  to  read,  it  was  pro- 
claimed a classic  by  the  crit- 
ics soon  after  it  was  published 
in  1956.  They  were  particu- 
larly impressed  by  the  way  in 
which  Rosa  had  been  able  to 
get  into  the  mind  of  back- 
landers  like  Nardy. 

Nardy  himself  never  read 


Scholar  with  a theory  in  every  port 


AT  LONDON  University, 
and  later  at  Southamp- 
ton, James  Bird,  who 
has  died  aged  73.  virtually 
created  "port  geography”.  His 
The  Geography  of  the  Port  of 
London  was  published  in 
1957,  and  six  years  later  came 
The  Major  Seaports  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  devel- 
oped the  model  of  "anyport"; 
and  contributed  to  the  litera- 
ture on  the  philosophy  and 


theory*  of  geography  which 
culminated  in  his  books  Cen- 
trality and  Cities,  (1977)  and 
The  Changing  Worlds  of  Geog- 
raphy (1989).  From  1967  to 
1988  he  was  professor  of  geog- 
raphy and  head  of  the  depart- 
ment at  Southampton.  Port 
geography  was  a sub-disci- 
' pline  for  which  his  depart- 
ment became  famous. 

Bom  in  Hackney,  after  war- 
time Royal  Air  Force  service 


he  graduated  from  the  then 
University  College  of  South- 
ampton and  completed  his 
doctorate  — on  France’s  Mas- 
sif Central  — there  In  1953. 
After  a year  as  an  assistant 
lecturer  at  Southampton  he 
progressed  to  King’s  College, 
London,  later  moving  to  a 
readership  at  University  Col- 
lege before  his  return  to 
Southampton  as  professor, 
and  subsequently  dean  and 


the  book,  and  for  many  years 
was  unaware  of  the  role  he 
had  played  in  Its  creation.  But 
once  he  was  discovered  by  the 
world,  Nardy  clearly  revelled 
in  his  new-round  fame,  giving 
interviews  and  posing  for 
photographs. 

According  to  Robert 
Thomas  in  the  New  York 
Times,  a doctoral  thesis  on 
, his  “saddle-bred  philosophy” 
was  published  as  a book. 

In  view  of  the  role  televi- 
sion has  played  In  destroying 
the  world  in  which  Nardy 
; was  brought  up,  it  is  ironic 
that  it  was  a television  series, 
based  on  Grande  Sertdo,  In 
which  Nardy  played  Riobaldo 
(or  himself),  that  turned  him 
into  an  overnight  cult  figure 
in  1985.  He  was  particularly 
valued  by  those  Brazilians 
who  wanted  to  preserve  the 
old  ways. 

Nardy,  who  Is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Gigl  had  seven  chil- 
dren, 22  grandchildren  and 
six  great-grandchildren.  He 
attributed  bis  longevity  to  the 
daily  exercise  he  took  on  a 
horse,  and  to  his  well-known 
reluctance  to  turn  down  the 
offer  of  a glass  of  cachaca.  the 
fiery  sugar-cane  spirit  widely 
consumed  in  the  sertdo. 

Sue  Branford 

Manuel  Nardy,  cowhand,  bom 
1905,  died  May  5, 1997 


deputy  vice-chancellor.  A new 
I building  was  under  construe* 

! tlon  when  he  arrived,  and 
j staff  and  research  activity  ex- 
' panded;  but  the  achievement 
which  gave  him  most  plea- 
sure was  persuading  the  uni- 
versity to  establish  a second 
chair  of  geography.  There  are 
now  six. 

After  his  retirement  In  1988 
he  remained  emeritus  profes- 
sor and  visiting  professor  In 
the  department  Last  Decem- 
ber he  shared  oar  celebration 
of  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  , 
first  appointment  to  a chair  of 1 
geography  in  the  university.  | 
He  played  a major  part  In  the 


had  chocolate  all  over  his 
face.  Not  just  round  his 
mouth  but  a full  Cadbury’s 
face  pack.  Neither  of  us  had 
anything  to  do  so  we  set  off  to 

a tent  full  of  wwnwiiiniraHnns 
equipment  he  had  found  and 
spent  the  night  ringing  up 
irate  hippies  asking  for  run- 
ning orders  for  the  Healing 
Field. 

Gavin  had  been  the  star 
writer  of  the  Face  for  some 
time,  m wring  heavyweight 
features  with  tiny  gems  of 
opinion,  but  we’d  never  met 
and  my  sense  of  relief  at  find- 
ing another  stupid  bastard 
who  had  walked  round  with  a 
face  covered  in  chocolate 
without  mentioning  it  was 
immediate.  We  had  enough  to 
talk  about  to  ignore  the  choc- 
olate. This  was  Glastonbury 
and,  as  I quickly  came  to 
understand  and  look  forward 
to.  this  was  Gavin. 

He  took  his  social  life  and 
his  journalism  seriously.  Pur- 1 
suing  things  with  passion,  he  I 


PHOTOGRAPH:  ZED  N5LSON 

had  a true  love  of  fUn  whether 
dressing  as  an  astronaut  at 
his  birthday  party,  being  a 
reservist  or  running  a barbe- 
cue at  a rave.  You  could  look 
to  him  for  loyalty,  excitement 
and  adventure  and  you  could 
even  stay  around  his  house  if 
you  didn't  mind  sleeping  on 
astroturf  beneath  the  gaze  of 
Sir  Matt  Busby.  The  bloke 
was  a lovable  maniac  but  no 
one  had  anything  but  respect 
and  good  words  for  him. 
People  rightfully  flocked  to 
him  because  to  come  across 
Gavin  in  person  or  In  anec- 
dote was  always  a pleasure. 

Despite  working  for  rival 
companies.  Gavin  championed 
Loaded  magazine  and  that 
meant  a tot  He  was  an  inspira- 
tion and  it  was  always  a joy  to 
share  our  time,  pages  or  cubi- 
cle with  him.  He  kept  it 
together  when  things  got  tough. 
He  was  a true  journalist 

Gavin  Hills,  journalist  bom 
May  17, 1966;  died  May  20. 1997 


Letters:  Sir  John  Eccles,  Richie  Riley 


D H Thompsett  writes:  For 
some  of  us  non-scientists  Sir 
John  Eccles  ( obituary  May  7) 
represented  a beacon  of  hope 
shining  In  the  stygian  dark- 
ness of  monist  materialism-  It 
was  a cause  for  celebration 
that  in  1990.  at  the  age  of  87, 
he  succeeded  in  getting  a 
paper  past  the  cerberean 
guardians  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety in  which  the  taboo  word 
“soul"  appeared. 

How  disappointing,  there- 
fore. that  your  obituary  de- 
voted such  an  excess  of  space 
to  speculations  about  German 
wartime  development  of 
nerve  gases.  And  although  it 
did  touch  on  Eccles’s  long 
friendship  with  Karl  Popper, 
there  was  no  mention  of  their 
major  collaborative  book  The 
Self  and  its  Brain  published 
in  1977. 

Val  Wilmer  writes:  The  fine 
appreciation  of  Richie  Riley 
(April  IS)  omitted  to  mention 
other  figures  associated  with 
Les  Ballets  Negres,  most  no- 
tably Berto  Pasuka,  its  artis- 
tic director.  A colourful  fig- 
ure who  claimed  descent  from 
Jamaica’s  guerrilla  fighters, 
the  Maroons  — “He  was  no 
more  Maroon  than  I am!"  said 
Riley  — Pasuka  was  aban- 
doned by  both  his  mother  and 
stepmother  and  found  shelter 
and  companionship  with 
Riley  at  an  early  age.  Their 
long  artistic  relationship 
began  at  Marcus  Garvey’s  El- 
delweiss  Park. 

Moving  to  England  in  1936, 
Pasuka  became  part  of  a 
small  black  artistic  elite. 


preparation  of  the  departmen- 
tal history  which  we  pub- 
lished and  It  was  very  much 
his  story,  too. 

But  this  is  the  public  free — 
Bird  the  geographer,  philoso- 
pher and  administrator.  Jim’s 
colleagues  in  the  department 
and  the  university  at  large 
will  remember  his  Joie  de 
vlvre:  his  love  of  Italian  opera, 
old  films  and  football  and  his 
devotion  to  bis  wife,  Olwen. 

Malcolm  Wagstaff 

James  Harold  Bird,  geographer, 
bom  June  9, 1923:  died  April  24, 
1997 


When  Riley  arrived,  his 
friend  was  part  of  Blooms- 
bury intellectual  circles  and 
living  with  a man  of  Fabian 
family  connections  ~ Indeed. 
George  Bernard  Shaw  was 
among  those  who  supported 
Les  Ballets  Negres  which 
were  financed  in  part  by  Pa- 
suka’s  lover.  Support  for  their 
endeavours  came  from  the 
capital’s  African  diaspora; 
from  London-born  dancer 
John  Lagey.  who  became 
well-known  as  wrestler 
Johnny  Kwango,  to  wardrobe 
mistress  VI  Thompson,  the 
first  African  girl  to  attend 
Roedean  and  a member  of  the 
Yoruba  elite.  The  Ballets's  ac- 
companying musicians  were 
all  African.  Among  them  was 
Nigerian  bandleader-to-be 
Bobby  Benson  and  guitarist 
Ambrose  Campbell 
. Like  Pasuka.  who  died  in 
1963,  Riley  often  modelled  for 
painters  and  photographers. 
Storm  in  a Teacup,  the  1992 
television  history  of  gay  bars, 
dubs  and  cafes,  reunited  him 
on  film  with  Quentin  Crisp,  an 
old  friend  from  life-class  days 
in  Chelsea.  The  loss  of  his  legs 
was  not  the  only  frustration 
he  had  to  bear  in  his  final 
years.  When  his  papers  were 
sent  prematurely  to  New 
York’s  Schomberg  Center  for 
Research  in  Black  Culture  — 
an  acquaintance  thought  he 
was  dying  — he  and  others 
were  denied  ready  access  to 
much  important  material. 
Only  now  when  so  few  veter- 
ans of  this  era  remain  is  the 
importance  of  the  history  they 
made  being  recognised. 


honours  (damnification  In  thr 
Law  Society  examination*  m 
1934.  Shortly  thereafter  be 
went  to  Hons  Kong  and  prac- 
tised law  there. 

He  joined  the  Hong  Kong 
Volunteers.  idler  which  he 
received  a runmrtsslon  In  the 
Middlesex  Regiment  Then,  in 
December  1941,  the  Japanese 
bombed  Pearl  Harbor  and 
began  their  expansion  across 
the  Pacific  and  southern  Asia 
A week  before  Christmas  the 
Japanese  forces  began  their 
attack  on  Use  British  colony 
which  was  disastrously  111- 
equipped  to  respond.  By 
Christmas  Day  King’s  platoon 
had  been  effectively  defeated, 
and  by  Boxing  Day  he  had 
been  taken  prisoner  uf  war  by 
the  Japanese. 

He  was  put  with  nearly 
2.000  other  prisoners  on  an 

unmarked  Japanese  ship 
bound  for  Japan,  the  Lisbon 
Marti,  a few  days  later  the 
ship  became  the  first  target,  of 
torpedo  attack  by  the  United 
States  Navy  during  the 
second  world  war  and  it  was 
sunk. 

The  Japanese  abandoned 
ship,  leaving  the  prisoner* 
sealed  in  the  hold.  Some 


King . . . birth  of  Malawi 

PoWs  managed  to  break  out. 
Including  King.  Despite  being 
shot  at  by  his  captors  — they 
fired  into  the  hold  and  at 
those  in  the  water  — he  suc- 
ceeded in  floating  at  sea  for 
nearly  two  days.  Some  800 
PoWs  were  killed.  King 
reached  an  island  but  was 
recaptured  and  imprisoned  in 
Kobe  until  1945. 

In  1947  he  joined  the  colo- 
nial legal  service,  working  in 
Somaliland  until  1950.  when 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  by 
Gray’s  Inn.  In  1953  he  was  ap- 
pointed solicitor  general  of 
Nyasaland.  Then,  in  1956,  he 
was  promoted  to  be  attorney 
general  of  what  was  then  a 
protectorate. 

King  left  Nyasaland  in  1961. 
During  the  ensuing  decade  ha 
was  government  legal  drafts- 
man in  Northern  Nigeria,  and : 
a further  four  years  followed 
as  director  of  legislative  draft- 
ing courses  for  the  Common- 
wealth Secretariat  in  - 
Jamaica,  Trinidad  and  Barba-' 
dos.  He  was  also  course  direc- 
tor of  similar  overseas 
courses  run  by  the  RoyaMn- 
stltute  of  Public  Adralnistra-. 
tion  in  London. 

In  bis  retirement,  in  the 
south  of  Suffolk,  he-  enjoyed 
watching  cricket,  walking, 
reading  and  listening  to  the- 
radio.  He  was  a committed 
churchman.  He  is  survived  by 
bis  wife.  Rita,  whom  he  mar- 
ried In  1948,  and  by  two  sons 
and  a daughter. 

Coiln  Baker 

Ralph  Malcolm  MacDonald  King, 
lawyer,  bom  May  8.  1B11;  died 
March  15, 1997 
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Bird . . , new  sub-discipline 


Birthdays 


Charles  Aznavour,  singer, 
73;  Lynn  Barber,  inter- 
viewer, 53;  George  Best,  for- 
mer footballer,  51;  Cheryl 
Campbell  actress.  48;  Naomi 
Campbell  supermodel  27; 
Menzies  Campbell,  Liberal 
Democrat  MP.  56;  Roger  Ca- 
sale.  Labour  MP,  37;  Rina 
Marla  Da’Prato,  fashion  de- 
signer, 40;  Anthony  Holden, 
writer  and  journalist,  50; 
Howard  Kendall  football 
manager,  51;  Paul  Mariner, 
footballer,  44;  Prof  Christo- 
pher Peacocke,  philosopher, 
47;  Elizabeth  Rowllnson, 
mathematician,  67;  Susan 
Strasberg.  actress,  50;  Julie 
Walters,  actress,  47:  Betty 
Williams,  Irish  peace  cam- 
paigner, 54. 
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George:  It’s  no  time  to  quit 


Rtebanl  Mites,  Mart  Winer 
aodTeren  Hunter 


TBS  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England 
yesterday  said  he 
had  not  seriously 
considered  resign- 
ing Overthe  Chancellor’s  de- 
cision to  strip  the  Bank  of  its 
supervisory  role. 

He  admitted  he  had  been 
taken- by  surprise  by  the  tim- 
ing of  the  announcement  but 
when  asked  if  he  had  consid- 
ered quitting,  Mr  George  said: 
‘'AU-1  sorts  of  things  go 
through-  your  mind  but 
frankly  not  seriously.  ” 

He  -said,  the  Bank  knew 
there-- would  have  to  be 
changes  but  It  would  not  have 
poshed  them  through  at  pres- 
ent- Be  added:  “We  don't 
think  ;lt  an  unreasonable 
move  at  this  stage.” 

. But  . though  Mr  George  is 
staying^  Treasury  officials  and 
regulators  fear  a mass  exodus 
of  staff  from  City  watchdogs 
after  Goedpn- Brown's  decision 
to  creates  single  super-regula- 
tor ib?  financial  services  built 
around,  the  Securities  and  In- 
veshoehts  Board. 

' Senior  Treasury  civil  ser- 
vants are  understood,  prir 
vately  to  have  expressed  deep 
concern  about  the  front-line 
wptehdogs'  ability  to  retain 
staffc-given  the  18  months  of 
uncertainty  until  the  SIB 
takes  on  its  wider  powers,  in- 
cluding banking  supervision. 

‘ The  Bank  Is  clearly  expect- 
ing  to  have  close  links  with 
the  new  regulator,  which  will 
be  headed  by  the  present  dep- 
uty governor,  Howard  Davies. 


Man;  of  Its  staff  are  expected 
to  come  from  the  Bank’s 
supervision  division. 

However,  Treasury  nfftHnic 
fear  that  people  of  calibre  and 
experience  will  not  want  to 
join  such  a large  and  poten- 
tially bureaucratic  body,  with 
none  of  the  cachet  of  the  Wanit 
of  England.  Watchdogs  al- 
ready have  problems  recruit- 
ing sufficient  numbers  of  in- 
dustry practitioners. 

Regulators  voiced  wratiai- 
concerns.  Jeremy  Wil- 
loughby, a director  of  the  Per- 
sonal Investment  Authority 
and  head  erf  compliance  at 
fund  manager  Gar tmore. 
wrote  yesterday  to  Treasury 
Chief  Secretary  Alistair  Dar- 
ling urging  hirn  to  reassure 
1,500  staff  at  the  front-line  reg- 
ulators about  their  future. 

Mr  WDlougkby  ««id-  “Mr 
Darling  said  he  was  announc- 
ing the  creation  of  the  new 
regulator  now  because  there 
were  concerns  about  people 
leaving,  but  he  has  created  18 
months  of  uncertainty.  It  is 

‘Mr  Darling  has 
created  18 
months  of 
uncertainly.  It  is 
incumbent  on  the 
Government  to 
give  some  comfort 
to  the  people  at 
the  coalface’ 


Incumbent  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  some  comfort  to 
the  staff  It’s  not  just  the 
senior  staff,  it’s  the  people  at 
the  coalfhce.” 

When  the  PIA  was  bom 
three  years  ago  from  a merger 
between  two  older  regulators, 
Fimbra  and  Lautro.  many 
senior  executives  left  in  the 
early  months.  Among  them 
were  the  two  deputy  chief  ex- 
ecutives and  several  senior 
compliance  officers,  staff 
turnover  has  since  fallen  to 
about  14  per  cent,  but  compa- 
nies frequently  complain 
about  dealing  with  inexperi- 
enced inspectors. 

The  Investment  Manage- 
ment Regulatory  Organisa- 
tion, which  polices  fund  man- 
agers, is  believed  to  have  a 
worse  problem  retaining 
staff,  with  turnover  rising  to 
40  per  cent  during  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year.  City 
banks  can  lure  officials  with 
large  salaries  and  the  promise 
of  big  bonuses.  The  Securities 
and  Futures  Authority,  the 
watchdog  for  stockbrokers,  is 
understood  to  have  aimnar 
problems. 

• Building  Societies  were  be- 
wildered at'  their  omission 
from  the  Government's  plans 
to  reorganise  financial  regu- 
lation. Chief  Commissioner 
Geoffrey  Fitchew  told  dele- 
gates at  the  Bunding  societies 
Association  annual  confer- 
ence in  Brighton  that  for  the 
moment  there  would  be  no 
change  in  their  supervision 
regime.  But  most  bull  ding 
society  bosses  privately  ex- 
pect the  existing  regulatory 
commission  to  become  a sub- 
division of  the  new  SIB. 


Pru  forced  to 
reassure  worried 
customers 


Ryle 
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reputation  of  the 
Prudential,  Britain’s 
biggest  insurance  and 
pensions  group,  was  under 
a cloud  yesterday  after  it 
was  forced  to  reassure  cus- 
tomers in  the  wake  of  accu- 
sations from  regulators 
that  It  had  mis-sold  savings 
packages. 

Only  last  week,  an  offi- 
cial report  into  delays  in 
compensating  victims  of 
pensions  mis-selling  put 
the  Prudential  in  the  bot- 
tom half  of  a league  table  of 
companies  based  on  the 
number  of  outstanding 
cases. 

The  company  recently 
launched  a £20  million  ad- 
vertising campaign,  assert- 
ing that  customers’  money 
was  safe  in  their  hands. 

Accepting  the  bulk  of  a 
leaked  draft  report  on  the 
company  by  the  regulatory 
body,  the  Securities  and  In- 
vestments Board,  Pruden- 
tial also  said  it  was  investi- 
gating allegations  that  its 
staff  hindered  the  routine 
inspection  of  its  business. 

The  STB  reported  that 


Prudential  compliance  staff 
followed  the  regulators 
around  the  office  and  made 
hand  signals  to  employees 
being  interviewed  in  order 
to  influence  what  they  said. 

Chief  executive  of  the 
firm’s  UK  retail  operation, 
Jim  Sutcliffe,  accepted  that 
staff  may  have  been  “over- 
eager”  and  a Prudential 
spokesman  yesterday  said: 
"We  are  looking  Into  this 
and  if  we  discover  that  any- 
body did  this  they  will  be 
disciplined.” 

He  added:  “The  report  is 
a bit  of  a knock.  We  do  take 
these  criticisms  seriously 
and  we  have  our  own  re- 
view under  way  being  car- 
ried out  by  KPMG.  We  will 
work  through  any  changes 
that  KPMG  recommends.” 

Prudential  is  still  selling 
the  product,  the  Prudential 
Savings  Account,  to  non- 
tax payers  and  higher-rate 
tax  payers  even  though  the 
SIB  report  says  these  cus- 
tomers were  wrongly  ad- 
vised as  options  of- 
fering better  returns  ex- 
isted. 

There  is  also  a question 
mark  over  the  sale  of 
second  pensions,  which  in- 


curred fresh  set-up  costs, 
whereas  the  existing  poli- 
cies could  simply  have  been 
topped-up. 

SIB  said  an  Investigation 
into  irregularities  by  Pru- 
dential in  the  Sheffield  area 
should  have  been  extended 
nationwide  and  the  .com- 
pany has  promised  to  exam- 
ine a “new  sample". 

Prudential  insisted  that 
the  legitimacy  of  its  sales 
policy  was  a matter  of  opin- 
ion, “a  viewpoint”,  and  was 
not  clear  cut  like  the  pen- 
sions mis-selling  which  the 
company  is  still  trying  to 
resolve. 

Prudential  said:  “No  cus- 
tomers will  suffer  any  ad- 
verse impact  as  a conse- 
quence of  the  issues  raised 
by  the  SIB  inspection 
visit” 

The  regulator  and  Pru- 
dential have  been  working 
on  an  official  version  of  the 
report  for  several  weeks  in 
an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a 
draft  acceptable  to  both 
sides. 

Prudential  chose  to  re- 
main with  the  SIB  when 
most  other  insurers  moved 
across,  at  the  SIB’s  instiga- 
tion, to  the  Personal  Invest- 
ment Authority  almost  four 
years  ago. 

It  disagreed  with  the 
reform  of  regulation  then 
on  the  grounds  that  compa- 
nies should  be  directly  ac- 
countable to  Parliament 
through  the  SIB. 

Prudential  yesterday  wel- 
comed the  radical  overhaul 
of  regulation  announced  by 
the  Chancellor,  Gordon 
Brown. 
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Paid  off . . . Roger  Leverton 
(above)  is  accused  of  felling 
to  cut  costs  Cast  enough  at 
Pilkmgton,  so  chairman 
Sir  Nigel  Rudd  (far  left)  has 
replaced  him  as  chief 
executive  with  wealthy 
Italian  businessman 
Paulo  Scaroni  (left) 

MAN  PICTURE  SEAN  SMITH 


Cracks  at  Pilkington  as  chief  goes  with  £1  m payoff 


Julia  Finch 


chief  executive  of 
ailing  glass  group 
Pilkington  has  been 
dismissed  tor  failing  to  cut 
costs  fast  enough.  Roger  Le- 
verton, 58.  who  took  over 
the  top  Job  in  1992,  will 
walk  away  with  some 
£1  million  in  compensation 
anil  share  option  profits. 

Mr  Leverton,  who  was 
one  year  into  a three-year 
cost  cutting  plan,  bad  a 
two-year  rolling  contract 
and  last  year  picked  up  a 
£447,000  pay  package,  in- 
cluding a £63,000  pay  rise 


and  a £60,000  performance 
bonus. 

Tumbling  European  glass 
prices  — down  25  per  cent 
in  18  months  — and  the 
strong  pound  have  put  the 
glassmaker  under  severe 
pressure.  A year  ago,  ana- 
lysts had  £250  million  pen- 
cilled in  for  this  year's  prof- 
its. But  since  then  the 
company  has  been  forced 
into  two  profits  warnings 
and  recently  told  the  City 
not  to  expect  much  more 
than  £130  million. 

After  a £300  million 
rights  issue  at  155p  in  1995, 
Pilkington  shares  have  un- 
derperformed the  market 


by  40  per  cent  and  the  com- 
pany has  dropped  out  of  the 
FTSB-100.  the  index  of  the 
UK’s  top  companies.  Tester- 
day,  as  news  of  Mr  Lever- 
ton’s  departure  was  an- 
nounced, the  shares 
climbed  6p  to  121.5p. 

He  is  being  replaced  by 
Paulo  Scaroni,  a wealthy 
Italian  businessman  with  a 
reputation  as  an  aggressive 
cost  cutter.  Mr  Leverton 
helped  recruit  Mr  Scaroni 
to  Pllkington’s  board  two 
months  ago.  Previously  he 
ran  the  Italian  end  of  a joint 
venture  with  Pilkington. 

Yesterday  a company 
spokesman  said:  “Roger  Le- 


verton has  cut  costs  and 
has  been  quite  successful. 
But  the  pace  of  change  has 
to  be  stepped  up  because 
the  market  is  terrible. 

“Pilkington  is  not  effi- 
cient enough.  We  decided 
that  we  needed  someone 
with  an  outside  and  unen- 
cumbered vision  to  attack 
the  operating  culture.” 

Sir  Nigel  Rudd,  the  chair- 
man, who  only  a year  ago 
had  backed  Mr  Leverton’s 
three-year  plan,  including 
1,900  redundancies  and 
provisions  of  £155  million, 
said:  “We  thought  Paulo 
could  do  a better  job.” 

Sir  Nigel  added  that  Pilk- 


ington  was  developing  a 
“victim  culture”.  In  an  ap- 
parent attack  on  Mr  Lever- 
ton’s  style,  he  said:  “We 
were  saying  it  wasn’t  our 
fault,  blaming  the  market 
and  the  Deutschmark  and 
saying  there  Is  nothing  we 
can  do.  Whereas,  in  feet, 
there  is  a lot  we  can  do.  We 
are  Just  not  as  efficient  as 
our  competitors.” 

He  would  not  rule  out 
farther  provisions  or 
redundancies  under  Mr 
Scaroni.  Mr  Leverton  Is 
known  to  have  thought  the 
business  world’s  passion 
for  “downsizing”  had  gone 
too  far. 


Railtrack  under  the  cosh 


Keith  (taper 
Ttanspwrt  Editor 


kEPUTY  prime  minister 
John  Prescott  is  coa- 
r sidering  publishing  a 
WhifiePiaper  aimed  at  tighten- 
bag  regulation  of  the  railways 
and  mpiring  them  more  pub- 
^accountable. 

.-The  Government  discus- 
stans  Came  to  tight  yesterday 

as  Rultradt  was  put  under 
Ihe.oosh  by  the  regulator, 
4obb  Swift,  who  said  the  com- 
delivery  on  its  inyest- 
Bwnt  plans  had  been  disap- 
;PQfettog.  Hie  said  a backlog  of 
t8ffoattture  on  network  as- 
^.stations,  and  depots  had 
built  up  which  "Ralttrock 
eradicate  as  a priority”- 
MrPwecoit  said  the  Gov- 
was  conducting  a 


thorough  review  of  rail  regu- 
lation in  line  with  its  mani- 
festo to  introduce  a strategic 
rail  authority.  Separately,  the 
Prime  Minister,  Tony  Blair, 
confirmed  In  the  Commons 
that  the  Government  would 
keep  to  its  pre-election 
promise  of  tightening  rules 
governing  bus  companies. 

Because  of  its  crowded  pro- 
cramme,  the  Government  will 
not  be  able  to  fit  In  a railway 
bill  before  October  next  year. 
But  a White  Paper  would 
“Sow  it  to  start  ^ debate- 
and  Mr  Swift  could  be  given 
increased 
in  advance  of 

Railtrack.  which  “f 
country's  tracks  and  signals, 
has  already  been  criticised  by 
Sir  Swift  for 

£700  million  in  the  counties 
Si  system.  If  Railtrack  does 


not  spell  out  its  plans  in  more 
detail,  Mr  Swift  may  seek  to 
impose  tougher  controls. 

Mr  Swift  said  assurances 
that  RafltraCk’s  programme 
would  be  carried  out  required 
something  more  bankable 

than  the  expression  erf  inten- 
tions to  meet  contractual  obli- 
gations. At  present  Rail- 
track's  obligations  on 
delivery  erf  its  investment  pro- 
gramme were  extremely  light. 
Gwyneth  Dunwoody,  Labour 
MP  for  Crewe  and  Nantwich. 
is  complaining  to  Railtrack 
about  figures  which  show 
that  80  freight  train  derail- 
ments in  the  past  12  months 
had  been  mainly  due  to  "poor 
state  of  the  track”.  She  said 
the  situation  could  not  be 
allowed  to  continue  “if  we  are 
to  avert  a major  disaster  In- 
volving a passenger  train”. 


Norwich  floats  £800  bonus 


Richard  MUm 


A VERAGE  wil 
tileast  £800 
M Vrounced  ve 


VERAGE  windfalls  of  at 
were  an- 
yesterday  by 
insurance  company  Norwich 
Union  as  it  unveiled  plans  to 
offer  £1.2  billion  of  extra 
shares  to  members  in  next 
month’s  flotation. 

Norwich  group  chief  execu- 
tive Allan  Bridgewater  said 
its  3 mm  inn  members  would 

be  able  to  buy  the  additional 
shares  at  a fixed  discount  of 
25p.  worth  roughly  ID  per  cent 
of  their  value  at  an  estimated 
flotation  price  of 240p. 

Institutional  investors  and 
non-members  will  be  offered  a 
further  £L2  billion  of  stock, 
though  they  will  have  to  pay 
the  full  price.  Together  with 
the  issue  of  £3  billion  of  free 


shares.  Norwich  is  expected 
to  be  valued  at  £5.6  billion, 
mftiffwg  it  the  third  largest  in- 
surer on  the  stock  exchange. 

A “mini-prospectus”  con- 
taining details  of  the  share 
offer  win  be  despatched  to 
policyholders  over  the  next 
few  (toys.  Applications  for  the 
offer  must  reach  the  company 
by  June  10.  Norwich,  which 
expects  the  offer  to  be  over- 
subscribed, said  there  was  a 
£100,000  cap  on  applications. 

Mr  Bridgewater  said  £1.5 
billion  of  the  new  money 
raised  when  it  floats  on  June 
16  will  go  into  the  life  fund, 
while  £670  million  win  be 
paid  in  cash  to  overseas  mem- 
bers and  group  pension 
schemes  barred  from  holding 
UK  equities  directly.  The 
remaining  £230  million  will 
go  towards  flotation  costs. 


Norwich’s  financial  ad- 
viser, Kleinwort  Benson,  has 
estimated  an  initial  share 
price  of  between  240p  and 
290p  — higher  than  expected 
because  of  the  current 
strength  of  bank  stocks.  The 
shares  are  likely  to  open  at  a 
premium  when  trading  starts, 
as  institutional  Investors 
clamour  for  stock. 

About  LB  million  with-prof- 
its policyholders  will  receive 
a minimum  of  300  free  shares, 
worth  up  to  £870  at  the  higher 
flotation  price  of  290p,  while 
1.1  million,  non-profit  mem- 
bers win  get  a basic  150 
shares  valued  at  up  to  £435. 
The  biggest  payouts  for  group 
pension  schemes  could 
exceed  £1  million.  Norwich  is 
not  offering  members  the 
chance  to  sell  windfall  shares 
at  auction  before  flotation. 


case  in  favour  of  Gar 
don  Brown's  drastic 
reform  of  the  C-lty  regu- 
latory structure  Is  over- 
whelming, In  spite  of  the  ob- 
jections already  being  heard 
in  the  financial  community-  If 
there  is  any  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  the  1986  Finan- 
cial Services  Act,  it  is  that 
lengthy  consultation,  which 
seeks  to  accommodate  the 
views  of  every  financial  Inter- 
est group,  results  in  a poor 
structure  unable  to  respond 
to  crisis.  There  is  no  better 
Illustration  of  this  than  the 
feeble  way  In  which  the  Per- 
sonal Investment  Authority 
and  the  Securities  Investment 
Board  felled  to  bang  heads 
over  the  pensions  mis-selling 
scandal:  that  alone  would  jus- 
tify the  root  and  branch 
reforms  now  being  proposed 

It  has  been  evident  for  a 
long  time  — with  such  distin- 
guished bankers  as  Sir  Brian 
Pearse  (formerly  of  Midland) 
and  Sir  David  Walker  (of  Mor- 
gan Stanley)  on  side  — that 
the  Bank  of  England  should 
be  freed  of  day-today  bank 
regulation.  The  obligation  to 
supervise  the  hanks  has 
undermined  its  authority: 
without  it,  it  may  well  have 
been  given  its  independence 
much  earlier.  Eddie  George  is 
right  to  point  out  he  is  “not 
confident”  an  over-arching 
regulator  Is  the  correct  solu- 
tion. But  his  reasons  need  to 
be  technical  not  territoriaL 
Although  there  is  overlap 
between  what  banks,  insurers 
and  securities  houses  do,  one 
should  not  exaggerate  ft  As 
the  airlines  are  learning,  alli- 
ances and  cooperation  can  be 
as  effective  as  equity  holdings 
and  mergers,  as  long  as  the 
will  is  there.  The  sensible 
thing  for  the  new  head  of  the 
super-SIB,  Howard  Davies, 
will  be  to  decide  where  the 
lines  are  to  be  drawn.  The  ob- 
vious fault  line  is  between 
professional/wholesale  regu- 
lation and  retail/consumer.  It 
makes  no  sense  for  the  same 
regulator  to  he  looking  at 
HSBC  as  well  as  the  corner 
shop  selling  insurance. 

Then  there  are  questions  as 
to  what  to  do  with  the  out- 
liers, such  as  the  building 
societies,  which  have  not 
been  mentioned.  Among  the 
possibilities  are  that  the 
Building  Societies  Commis- 
sion (the  regulator)  could  be- 
come a division  of  the  SIB;  it 
could  be  folded  into  the  bank 
regulation;  or  it  could  remain 
outside  as  a niche  player 
given  the  distinctive  owner- 
ship structure  of  mutuals  and 
the  care  with  which  the  sec- 
tor has  been  regulated.  Alis- 
tair Darling  should  take  note. 


Mutual  fight 
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Nationwide  has 
recently  begun  to  take  its 
new  role  as  the  largest  of 
the  mutual  building  societies 


rather  seriously-  Aside  from 
the  incentives  it  has  offered 
to  homeowners  and  investors, 
in  the  shape  of  preferential 
rates,  it  also  has  been  run- 
ning helplines  extolling  the 
benefits  or  mutuality. 

That  is  fine,  except  — as 
has  been  seen  with  other  soci- 
eties and  mutual  insurers  like 
the  Norwich  Union  — once 
there  Is  cash  on  the  table, 
members  begin  to  wonder 
whether  they  would  rather 
have  the  reward  of  mutuality 
now,  rather  than  enjoy  it  over 
a lifetime. 

It  Is  somewhat  surprising 
that  Brian  Davis,  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Nationwide,  has 
now  signalled  at  the  building 
societies  conference  in  Brigh- 
ton that  he,  in  effect,  wants  a 
referendum  on  the  Issue.  At  a 
press  briefing  he  urged  mem- 
bers to  reject  the  slate  of  direc- 
tors put  forward  by  rebel 
Michael  Hardern  and.  in 
proper  democratic  feshion.  to 
vote  to  preserve  mutuality. 

This  seems  a rather  high- 
risk  strategy.  It  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  Nationwide's 
management,  controlling  the 
machinery  or  the  society,  can 
see  off  Mr  Hardern  — who  de- 
spite his  campaign  cannot 
really  be  seen  as  qualified  to 
run  an  organisation  with  £40 
billion  of  deposits,  7 million 
savers  and  l million  mortgage 
holders. 

Mr  Davis  has  the  Gods  on 
his  side:  but  the  public  can 
smell  the  rustle  of  cash  pay- 
outs. 


Directors’  pay 

PRESSURE  for  more 
sense  in  boardroom  pay 
seems  to  be  running  out 
of  steam.  The  latest  figures 
show  that  directors'  pay  is 
not  moving  in  the  direction 
demanded  by  the  Greenbury 
Committee,  or  by  any  concept 
of  fairness. 

The  basic  pay  of  top  direc- 
tors rose  by  nearly  7 per  cent 
last  year  — faster  than  in 
1995-96  and,  as  usual,  fester 
than  their  employees  at  man- 
agerial and  lower  levels.  Also 
following  the  usual  pattern, 
the  bosses  of  the  largest  com- 
panies paid  themselves  the 
largest  increases. 

The  only  redeeming  factor 
was  that  bonus  payments  did 
not  increase  as  Cast,  so  that 
total  directors'  pay  rose  by 
only  5 per  cent,  more  or  less 
in  line  with  average  earnings. 
This  appears  to  reflect  higher 
hurdles  in  earning  bonuses, 
which  is  welcome,  although 
not  to  the  one-third  of  direc- 
tors who  received  no  bonus 
last  year. 

This  is  the  wrong  trend, 
however.  Bonus  payments  are 
supposed  to  be  becoming  a 
larger  component  of  total  pay, 
so  that  the  incentive  effect  is 
greater.  For  that  to  happen, 
there  must  be  a few  years  of 
basic  pay  reductions,  or  at 
least  wro  increases.  There  is 
no  sign  of  that  happening. 

The  trend  to  shorter  con- 
tracts also  seems  to  have 
ground  to  a halt  Few  large 
companies  still  award  three- 

year  notice  periods,  but  the 
length  seems  to  be  sticking  at 
two  years  — double  that 
recommended  by  Greenbury 
and  supported  by  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

It  is  time  for  a renewed 
attack  on  these  boardroom 
excesses. 


TUC  joins  the 
free  market 


Celia  Weston 
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ADE  union  leaders 
yesterday  took  the  his- 
toric step  erf  embracing 
privatisation  and  the  free 
market  when  the  TOC  offi- 
cially launched  Union  Ener- 
gy. its  company  competing  to 
supply  gas  and  electricity  to 
millions  of  ordinary 
members. 

The  broking  company,  for 
the  moment  wholly  owned  by 
the  TUC.  has  been  set  up  to 
take  advantage  of  the  deregu- 
lated energy  market 

It  is  a move  that  effectively 
discards  the  trade  union 
movement's  opposition  to  pri- 
vatisation and  deregulation. 

An  estimated  23  million 
households  using  gas  and 
electricity  will,  from  next 


year,  be  able  to  choose  their 
suppliers.  The  TUC  calculates' 
that  up  to  a fifth  of  them  con- 
tain union  members. 

Union  leaders  hope  that  by 
2001  as  many  as  850,000  of 
their  members  will  have  used 
Union  Energy  to  switch  ener- 
gy suppliers,  generating  a fee 
income  of  up  to  £4  million  of 
which  a sizeable  chunk  would 
go  to  the  TUC.  Union  Energy 
has  already  held  exploratory 
talks  with  17  suppliers  and  ex- 
pects to  agree  contracts  with 
three.  The  founders  are  being 
advised  by  merchant  bankers 
Kleinwort  Benson. 

Bob  Spears,  a director  of 
Union  Energy,  said:  “We're 
looking  for  long-term  partner- 
ships to  provide  competitive 
deals  and  a good  service  that 
union  members  are  comfort- 
able with  and  can  rely  on.” 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  BELLS 


Australia  2.072 
Austria  IB, 05 
Belgium  56.85 
Canada  JL207 
Cyprus  0.802 
Denmark  10.38 

Finland  BJS 


France  6.10 
Germany  2.706 
Greece  433.75 
Hong  Kong  12.46 
India  58.88 
Ireland  1.042 
Israel  5S8 


Italy  2,680 
Malta  0.608 
Netherlands  3 03 
New  Zealand  Z312 
Norway  11.30 
Portugal  272.50 
Saudi  Arabia  6.11 


Singapore  Z3ts 
South  Africa  7.17 
Spain  226.75 
Sweden  I2.it 
Switzerland  1235 
Turkey  221,040 
USA  1.62 


Supptiod  by  NatWotl  Sant  laMudmo  Indian  rvpeo  and  l&reeti  sAefaft. 
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Smile  at  us,  pay  us,  pass  us;  but  do  not  quite  forget. 

For  we  are  the  people  of  England,  that  never  have  spoken  yet.  g.k.  Chesterton 


It  worked  for  Nissan . . . Regional  missionary  effort  helped  investment  in  North-east  England.  Labour  hopes  it  will  work  elsewhere  photograph:  don  mcphee 

Prescott  defies  Wilson  jinx 


The  Guardian  Thursday  May  22  1397 

US  insurers  fight 
being  dragged  into 
tobacco  payout 


Lisa  Buckingham  and 
Alex  Duval  Smith 
fan  Washington 


THE  American  insur- 
ance industry  yester- 
day vowed  to  Hght 
any  attempt  to  force  | 
its  members  to  contribute 
towards  a S350  billion 
(£219  billion)  settlement  being 
negotiated  between  cigarette 
companies  and  those  suing 
them  for  damages. 

"The  insurance  industry  is 
not  part  of  the  settlement  ne- 
gotiations and  any  suggestion 
that  we  should  become  In- 
volved will  be  vociferously 
opposed  by  the  industry." 
said  a spokesman  for  the 
American  Insurance  Associa- 
tion in  Washington. 

He  added  that  any  deal  by 
tobacco  companies  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  state  and 
individual  litigants  would 
need  Congressional  approval 
and  Insurance  companies  had 
already  decided  to  resist  that 
too. 

This  follows  suggestions 
that  tobacco  companies  are 
close  to  agreement  with  their 
opponents  and  are  talking 
about  how  much  of  the  final 
settlement  insurers  will  pay. 

According  to  an  American 
trade  paper.  National  Under- 
writer. the  figure  might  be 
$3  billion,  while  Standard  & 
Poor's  suggested  a sum  of 


S15  billion.  Other  analysts  *»y 
the  payment  could  reach 
$100  billion. 

Speculation  suggest?  the 
eig.trfitre  companies  - 
mu  ini  v PhUHp  Morris  RJ 
Reynolds  and  BAT’s  Brown  & 
Williamson  — will  have  to 
fund  up  to  K150  billion  over  25 
years,  in  return  for  govern- 
ment inununity  from  fort  her 
litigation. 

Analysis  say  that,  since  tne 
insurance  companies  arc  cer- 
tain to  he  implicated  in  a 
payout,  it  is  in  their  interest 
ro  be  involved.  "My  view  is 
that  tobacco  companies  pay- 
ing is  an  inevitable  eventual- 
ity and  it  is  equally  inevitable 
that  insurers,  in  those  cir- 
cumstances. will  pay."  said 
Peter  Wade,  an  insurance  an- 
alyst with  Lehman  Brothers. 
New  York. 

The  insurance  industry  ha* 
been  forced  to  pick  up  a huge 
slice  of  the  bill  for  asbestos 
and  pollution. 

But  there  is  still  uncer- 
tainty about  whether  any  of 
the  insurance  liability  poli- 
cies written  for  tobacco  com- 
panies would  pay  out.  result-  j 
mg  in  huge  claims  for  i 
underwriting  groups  such  as 
Aetna,  Travellers.  Commer-  i 
cial  Union.  Royal  & Sun  Alii-  , 
ance  and  Zurich. 

Although  policies  dating 
back  to  before  the  second 
world  war  still  exist,  no  ciga- 
rette company  has  tested  the 


validity  of  cover.  .Uni  pulley 
wordings  have  been  tighten**! 
since  the  sursfon  general 
forced  health  warnings  to  be 
i printed  cm  chKirett*’  packets. 

One  tobacco  company 
source  said:  The  only  way 
wv  would  know  if  we  had 
I cover  would  be  if  we  tested  it 
m court.  To  do  that,  we  would 
have  to  lose  a caw  And  if  the 
mdusir\  settles  voluntarily 
nut  of  court  it  would  probably 
invalidate  any  cpvur 
anyhow." 

US  juries  have  a record  of 
taking  a tough  Utte  with  the 
insurance  industry,  particu- 
larly in  consumer  isbfri  but 
the'  industry  would  be  un- 
likely to  agree  to  pay  out 
billions  of  dollars  years  ahead 
t»f  having  the  quality  of  Its 
policies  tested  Ln  court. 

But  the  Insurance  Informa- 
tion Institute  in  New  York 
said:  "There  are  exclusion 
clauses  written  into  the 
tobacco  companies'  policies 
and  these  are  very  dear  and 
iron  clad  and  we  will  vigor- 
ously defend  any  suits  *' 

Another  insurance  source 
said:  "The  attorneys  central 
are  trying  to  get  us  to  side 
with  either  the  suite  or  the 
tobacco  companies  hut  we 
don't  have  a dog  in  that  fight. 
They  tlunk.  though*  sh.it  If  we 
engage  they'd  then  k*  able  to 
get  us  to  join  the  out  of  court 
set  dement.  But  we  don't  plan 
to  get  engaged." 


Peter  Hetherington 
examines  historical 
and  geographical 
precedents  to 
forecast  how  the 
new  regional 
policies  will  fare 

THIRTY  years  aEter 
the  Wilson  adminis- 
tration's botched  at- 
tempt to  devolve 
power  to  the  English 
regions  through  economic 
planning  councils,  a new 
super-ministry.  led  by  the 
deputy  prime  minister,  John 
Prescott,  is  moving  fast 
towards  a much  bolder  initia- 
tive. 

Given  the  Government's 
reforming  zeal,  the  people 
may  even  be  allowed  to  speak 
through  regional  assemblies, 
some  time  after  the  millen- 
nium. in  a way  that  GK  Ches- 
terton never  imagined.  Sud- 
denly regionalism  is 
fashionable  again. 

For  the  first  time  the 
"regions”  appear  in  the  title 
of  a ministry  — Mr  Prescott's 
enlarged  department  — and 
he  speaks  passionately  about 
implementing  a strategy  he 
began  developing  in  the  early 
1980s  — moving  power  selec- 
tively from  Whitehall  and  giv- 
ing provincial  England  eco- 
nomic clout. 

Mr  Prescott  has  a twin- 
track  agenda:  a fast  line 
towards  a network  of  nine 
regional  development  agen- 
cies. matching  long-standing 
equivalents  in  Scotland  and 
Wales,  and  a slower  route 
towards  regional  chambers, 
or  forums,  which  may  de- 
velop into  elected  assemblies. 


So  when  Mr  Prescott  and 
his  minister  for  the  regions, 
Richard  Caborn.  talk  about 
regionalism  they  mean  pull- 
ing powers  from  government 
departments  — planning, 
housing,  road-building,  pub- 
lic transport  co-ordination, 
advice  on  selective  assis- 
tance. and  training  & enter- 
prise councils  — and  combin- 
ing them  in  a development 
agency  framework. 

The  task  should  not  be  be- 
yond the  wit  of  civil  servants. 
The  previous  administration . 
so  hostile  to  English  develop- 
ment agencies,  eased  the 
path  for  Labour  with  the  cre- 
ation three  years  ago  of  10 
regional  offices.  The  idea  was 
to  integrate  the  work  under  a 
senior  civil  servant  and  de- 
liver government  pro- 
grammes to  the  regions  — 
principally  through  the  single 
regeneration  budget,  worth 
£1.4  billion  annually. 

In  practice,  those  senior 
officials  still  had  to  refer  key 
decisions  to  Whitehall,  where 
departments  have  tradition- 
ally resisted  moves  to  obscure 
their  identities. 

Will  things  be  different  this 
time? 

Speaking  in  Leeds.  Mr  Pres- 
cott was  confident  that  legis- 
lation for  the  development 
agencies  would  “bounce 
alongside"  bills  to  create  a 
Scottish  parliament  and  a 


Welsh  assembly. 

Yesterday  Mr  Caborn,  MP 
for  Sheffield  Central,  insisted 
that  moves  towards  greater 
regional  co-ordLnation  had 
been  made  easier  by  the 
merging  of  the  departments  of 
transport  and  the 
environment. 

That  immediately  solves 
one  of  the  problems,"  he  said. 
"We  are  now  discussing  with 
other  departments  how  we 
can  best  carry  the  regional 
agenda  forward.  There  Is  no 
doubt  there  is  a great  deal  of 
goodwill  to  make  it  happen." 

The  minister,  former  chair- 
man of  the  Commons'  indus- 
try select  committee,  is  begin- 
ning a tour  of  the  regions 
with  a high-powered  team  to 
stress  the  urgency  of  the  Pres- 
cott agenda. 

When  that  expedition  fin- 
ishes. in  early  July,  there  will 
be  consultation  with  the  aim 
of  producing  a development 
agency  bill  in  the  autumn. 


The  new  bodies  could  then 
start  work  In  April  1999. 

He  sees  the  potential  for  the 
new  agencies'  co-ordinating 
building  and  regeneration 
programmes,  which  could  be 
kick-started  with  the  phased 
release  of  £S  billion  from  local 
council  capital  receipts, 
largely  from  council  bouse 
sales.  He  also  thinks  that 
windfall  tax-financed  welfare- 
to-work  programmes  could  be 
co-ordinated  regionally. 

If  there  is  a model  for  a pu- 
tative agency  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  North-east  of  England. 
Since  it  was  formed  in  1986. 
the  Northern  Development 
Company,  funded  by  councils, 
business,  unions  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  helped  bring  In 
billions  of  pounds  of  overseas 
investment  — from  Nissan  to 
electronics  groups  such  as 
Siemens  and  Fujitsu. 

Privately,  some  are  scepti- 
cal about  ministers  in  key  de- 
partments ceding  power  to 


the  regions.  With  an  eye  on 
the  old  Wilson-Brown  battles 
of  the  1960s.  they  foresee  skir- 
mishes ahead,  whatever  Mr 
Prescott  says. 

But  there  is  another  agenda 
at  the  heart  of  the  debate  that 
the  new  Government  should 
address  but  might  well  avoid: 
the  apparent  disparities  be- 
tween Scottish,  Welsh  and 
English  spending.  This  will 
have  to  be  tackled  sooner, 
rather  than  later,  if  any  sense 
is  to  be  made  of  regionalism. 

With  Edinburgh  on  course 
for  its  own  parliament  again, 
after  almost  300  years,  and 
Cardiff  probably  less  certain 
to  get  an  assembly,  how  can 
the  new  administration  de- 
fend an  18-year-old  spending 
formula  which  guarantees 
Scotland  and  Wales  spending 
levels  23  per  cent  and  16  per 
cent  a head  higher  than  the 
English  average? 


Tomorrow!  Aid  and  trade 


Developing  the  regions 
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Celltech  shock  sends  shares  tumbling 


Ian  King 


Celltech.  one  of 
Britain’s  biggest  bio- 
technology compa- 
nies. saw  almost  half  its 
market  value  wiped  out 
yesterday  after  Bayer,  the 
German  drugs  company, 
abandoned  development  of 
the  group's  septic  shock 
ding  at  a crucial  stage. 

Bayer,  which  had  been 
working  in  partnership 

with  Celltech  in  the  devel- 
opment. said  the  drug  — co- 
den amed  BA  YX- 1351  — bad 


made  no  difference  to  death 
rates. 

The  disappointing 
results,  following  on  other 
failed  attempts  to  treat  the 
condition,  sent  Celltech 
shares  crashing  down 
297‘Ap  to  332'--ip  and  knock- 
ing £226  million  Grom  the 
company's  market  value. 

Several  other  biotech 
stocks  suffered  sharp  falls 
in  their  share  price,  includ- 
ing Peptide  Therapeutics, 
Scotia  Holdings  and  Bio- 
compatibled. 

What  made  the  results 
particularly  disappointing 


was  that  they  came  from 
the  so-called  "Phase  HI" 
trial,  the  last  significant 
stage  of  clinical  testing 
faced  by  new  drugs,  where 
successful  results  are  usu- 
ally followed  by  a licence 
application. 

Announcing  Bayer's  deci- 
sion. Cell  tech's  finance  di- 
rector. Peter  Allen,  said  the 
sell-off  had  been  “over- 
done". but  admitted  that 
the  move  would  delay  the 
group's  return  Into  profit- 
ability by  about  two  years. 

Celltech  is  the  latest  com- 
pany to  have  failed  to  pro- 


duce a cure  for  septic 
shock,  a form  of  blood  poi- 
soning often  developed 
after  surgery,  which  pre- 
vents the  body  fighting  bac- 
terial infection,  and  which 
kills  about  half  the  500.000 

patients  It  attacks  every 
year  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

Mark  Brewer,  analyst  at 
broker  ABN  Amro  Hoare 
Govett.  said:  “It  is  a mas- 
sive shock  to  the  market 
but  every  biotech  company 
that  has  tried  to  develop  a 
septic  shock  drag  has 
failed." 


Celltech 

Share  price  (p) 


Aerospace  flies  kite 


Simon  Beavls 
Industrial  Editor 


THE  Government  was 
yesterday  urged  to  back 
its  pledge  to  foster  high 
technology  manufacturing  by 
diverting  up  to  £100  million  a 
year  into  the  aerospace  indus- 
try. This  would  be  to  help  de- 
sign and  test  a new  genera- 
tion of  wings,  engines,  cock- 
pits and  ultra-reliable  air- 
craft 

Industry  leaders  warned 
that  Britain  had  slipped  well 
behind  its  European  and  US 
rivals  in  providing  govern- 
ment funding  and  said  there 
was  a growing  risk  that  R&D 
and  ultimately  production 


would  shift  abroad  as  compa- 
nies sought  to  tap  other  ad- 
ministrations for  funding. 

The  industry,  led  hv  the 
Society  of  British  Aerospace 
Companies,  is  promising  to 
match  government  invest- 
ment pound  for  pound  to  help 
fund  a £200  million  a year  pro- 
gramme to  build  demonstra- 
tors of  important  new  tech- 
nologies and  systems.  Init- 
ially the  industry  wants  a £10 
million  injection  from  gov- 
ernment rising  to  £100  million 
by  2000- 

Underlining  the  potential 
payback  for  government  from 
investment  in  the  industry. 
SBAC  president  Mike  Turner 
said  that  the  industry  would 
be  paying  back  £500  million  to 


the  Government  over  the  next 
five  years  as  it  returned  roy- 
alty and  levy  payments  on 
launch  aid  on  various  pro* 
iects  including  the  Airbus 
A320  and  A330-  340  airliners 
and  the  Rolls-Kuyee  KB  211 
family  of  engines. 

Mr  Turner,  also  a director 
of  British  Aerospace,  said 
that  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
had  given  its  backing  to  the 
demonstrator  proposal  but 
that  the  response  from  the  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  Indus- 
try had  been  "very  disap- 
pointing". 

France  and  Germany  both 
put  £100  million  into  their  in- 
dustries each  year  — five 
times  the  funding  provided  by 
the  UK  Government. 


Sketch  ley  to 
make  loss  after 
£10m  mistakes 
in  the  books 


Roger  Cowe 


announce  a surprise  loss  for 
last  year  after  discovering  £10 
million  of  accounting  errors. 

The  mistakes  in  valuing 
stocks  and  estimating  the  cost 
of  shop  closures  are  expected 
to  lead  to  the  departure  of  fi- 
nance director  Richard  Mey- 
ers, whose  Gate  will  be  decided 
at  a board  meeting  today. 

Sketchley  announced  yes- 
terday that  auditors  had  dis- 
covered "accounting  deficien- 
cies"  in  its  retail  operations, 
which  cover  the  SupaSnaps 
film  processing  business  as 
Well  as  dry  cleaning. 

Stocks  have  been  overval- 
ued and  other  mistakes  made 
in  last  year's  accounts.  Put- 
ting the  figures  right  will 
Wipe  OUt  the  £2.5  million 

profit  made  by  the  retail  div- 
ision in  the  first  half  of  the 
year  and  will  leave  a small 
retail  loss  for  the  full  year. 

The  company  will  also  have 
to  increase  the  £7.5  million 
provision  made  last  year  for 
the  closure  of  160  shops.  That 
estimate  was  based  on  over- 
optimistic  assumptions  about 
the  cost  of  the  empty  proper- 
ties and  Is  likely  to  be  nearly 
doubled. 

Sketchley  said  last  night 
that  trading  was  satisfactory 
and  the  adjustments  would 
result  in  a "moderate"  loss. 


News  in  brief 


Strong  pound 
knocks  Courtaulds 

THE  strong  pound  knocked  some  £15  million  off  the  bottom  line 
at  the  chemicals  group  Courtaulds  last  year.  The  company 
unveiled  profits  up  just  2 per  cent  to  £iii  million  In  the  year  to 
the  end  of  March . Courtaulds  other  big  problem  is  the  viscose  ’ 
market  which  is  suffering  from  chron  ic  oversuppl  v. 

The  company’s  new  Tencel  fibre  is  selling  fast.  Two  new 
plants  — in  Grimsby  and  the  Fa  r East  — are  planned  to  produce 

It  and  the  company  said  it  could  account  for  25  per  cent  of 

turnover  in  five  years  time.  — Julia  Finch 


oignei  rings  up  share  change 

SIGNET,  foe  tonner  Ratners  jewellery  company,  yesterday 
reveled  the  terms  of  a share  restructuring.  But  the  plan,  which 
wiU  slash  therepresentation  of  ordinary  shareholders,  will  have 
to  be  approved  by  three-quarters  or  each  class  of  shareholder  at  ai 
extraordinary  meeting  on  June  26. 

Under  the  scheme,  shares  of  an  classes  win  be  converted  into 
new  ordinary  shares.  Current  holders  of  ordinary  shares  will  ent 

per  *"2?  but  chairman  JameT 

McAdam  said  this  was  the  best  deal  for  all  concerned.  Pre-tax 

“ mmon' 00  sUghUy  *****  0 


Taxing  time  for  power  firm 

NATIONAL  Power  yesterday  denied  it  had  made  excess  profits 
and  claimed  it  should  be  exempt  from  paying  the  Government's 
planned  windfall  tax  on  privatised  utilities.  Profits  slumped  bv  8 
percent  to  £740  milljon  m the  year  to  the  end  of  March.  A tenfold 
boost  In  international  profits  to  £74  million  failed  to  offset  an 
£80  million  reverse  in  the  UK.  — Simon  Beaub 


New  Bass  jobs  ‘threatened’ 

BASS,  the  pubs,  brewing  and  hotels  group,  yesterday  warned  tha 
2??^  7.000 jobs  it  plans  to  create  this  year,  under  a 

rould  **  ^rattened  by  the  minimum 
a to  percent  increase  in  first  half  pretax 

^0^™&'^ata03ta“areaSor,h'  buslm® 


...BECAUSE  WITH  DIRECT  DEBIT  BILLS  CAN  BE  SPREAD  AND  IN  THE  UNLIKELY  EVENT 
OF  AN  ERROR  YOUR  BANK  GUARANTEES  TO  REFUND  YOUR  MONEY  IMMEDIATELY. 
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UK  BANKS  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES 
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Racing 


SPORTS  NEWS  13 


Ghappie-Hyam  doubly  represented  in  Sunday’s  2, boaGuVneas  at" : The  Curragh  . Graham  Rock  reports 

run  in  Ireland 


M^OMANOV  will  join 
^^VRevoque  in  the  Irish 
Guineas  at  The 
WCurragh  on  Sunday. 
John  Re  id  will  maintain  his 
partnership  with  Revoque 

and' Peter  Chapple-Hyam  is 
espectiag  to  book  a jockey 
today  fbr  hls  unbeaten  miier 
-Roinhnov,  who  has  been 
working  in  the  style  of  a top- 
claas  cad  at  Mantoh . 

Last  Friday  Romanov 
quickened,  several  lengths 
dear  of  Captain  Collins  at  the 
end  <tf  a strong  gallop,  and 
Capiz^  Collins  gave  weight 
and  a heating  to  his  rivals  In 
a waOrcbntested  handicap  at 
Goodwood  on  Tuesday. 

- “There  are  not  any  obvious 
raqe$  for  Romanov,”  said 
Chapple-Hyam.  “I  didn’t 
really'  want  to  take  him  to 
Eemptoh.  He's  certainly  en- 
titled to  take  his  chance.” 
'.Rdbcrt  Sangster  is  sanguine 
- about  ’running  more  than  one 
horse  in  a Classic,  and  ex- 
plained: “Vincent  (O'Brien) 
usedJO'jdo  it  often.  Revoque 
wfll  need  a run.  He  has  put 
his  weight  back  on,  probably 
a bit  too  much.  and  be  needs 
the  race  to  get  him  fit. 

.•  "Romanov  is  still  very 
green-and  inexperienced.  We 
candnlyget  him  on  the 
course  and  see  what  happens, 
but  the.  bend  at  Kempton  is 
awkward,  and  this  is  a better 
option.-': 

■ ‘He  will  come  up  the  hm, 
hear  the  roar  of  the  crowd, 
and  the  experience  should  do 
him  therworld  of  good.  He  is 
by  Nureyev.  and  a three-parts 
brother  to.  Balanchine.  If  he 
wins  by.  four  lengths,  we 
might  him  to  the  Derby.” 
Ravoque  and  Romanov 
worked  together  on  Tuesday. 
“It  wasn't  a flat-out  gallop," 
said  Sangster,  “hut  there 
wasn't  much  between  them.  If 
Romanov  ran  well  and,  say, 
reached  a place,  he  would  go 
to  Royal  Ascot  for  the  St 
James's  Palace  Stakes.” 
Panama  City,  ridden  by 
Frankie  Dettori,  win  repre- 
sent the  owner-trainer  combi- 
nation in  the  Italian  Derby  on 
Sunday  and  at  Goodwood  yes- 


Popnlar  start ...  St  Radegtmd.  backed  down  to  8-1  favourite,  winning  the  opening  race  at  Goodwood  yesterday 


terday  the  Sangster  colours 
were  carried  to  victory  by 
Shadow  Of  Doubt,  who  made 
his  debut  in  the  Equity  finan- 
cial Collections  Maiden 
Stakes. 

Always  prominent.  Shadow 
Of  Doubt  hung  to  the  right 
under  pressure  in  the  final 
furlong  hut  stayed  on  to  hold 
the  challenge  of  Arpeggio  by  a 


neck,  giving  John  Reid  his 
fourth  winner  at  the  meeting. 

Both  first  and  second  are 
likely  to  run  in  the  Coventry 
Stakes  at  Royal  Ascot  and  an- 
other bound  for  the  Royal 
meeting  is  St  Radegund,  who 
was  tor  too  good  for  her  rivals 
in  the  Maiden  Fillies'  Stakes. 
Geoff  Wragg*s  filly  win  be 
trained  for  the  Jersey  Stakes. 


The  ante-post  market  an  the 
Oaks  is  dead  until  nmrt  week. 
The  Tripleprint  Lupe  Stakes 
was  won  by  Maid  Of  Camelot, 
who  is  not  entered  for  the  big 
race. 

Khalid  Abdullah  owns  half 
a dozen  fillies  entered  for  tbe 
Epsom  Classic,  and  he  was 
represented  by  Keyboogie  in 
yesterday’s  trial,  but  she 


Goodwood  card  with  guide  to  the  form 


KBi OLIVER 


TOP  FORM 


King  «ooc  (m*>) 
AlMHtTlK  Bear 
VafcdSctey 
Matafts. 


2.10 
ZAO 
2-10 
3.40 
4.10 
445 

SMobt  six  WISw  *Ah  (W*  hand  turn  Into  races  of  more  than  seven  hitangs. 

Betas:  Good  to  soft  * Denotes  Nhtaxs.  • Top  form  rating. 

Draw  Low  outers  BesttnsprKa. 

Loos  <flrtanc«ww*»rc’  3.10  AtwrtTha  Bear.  J Bany,  LanceaMre.  274  mtes,  4.45  SMan 
Kbs.  MW  Eattafly.  North  Yortetiko,  265  mflos. 

Item  toy  itotoaiir  None.  Bfcttorad  Brat  Mae:  None. 

Ftyutt  Ip  moots  ate  horse*  name  denote  days  since  tad  ouftyj.  J.  Junps 

O iAA&JBUU.MMOBISTAKESSyO 
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ROYAL  SUSSEX  REGOENT  FESTIVAL  STAKES 
In  2f  £14,620  {10  decfaroj) 
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BOOKBt  RJOOSaWICE  HANDICAP 

1m  41  £7.310  (9  declared) 
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Results 


GOODWOOD 

B.401 1,  ST  RJUBtoOUMDb  M HUIa  (3-1  ttvl: 

2,  iao-1):  to.  li'nii  IB-1).  IB 
ran.  K.  S.  (Q  Wraofl)  Tots:  £480:  £240. 
£4.70.  C280.  Dual  F:  £85.40.  Trio.  C114.B0. 
CSF-  CB58Z.  Ml.  Regal  Acadwny. 

e^Ma  1, 0004,  R Cobhrano  (1 VI):  a,  Mr 
Jo«y  (6-D:  *.  4-  Mt  g-1  Im):  «, 
Wmfao  Tim  133-1).  18  ran.  DLsha  lid.  (P 
MaUn)T:  C1080:  C2J0.  £1.00.  £1.50,  £9.10. 
OF:  £31  j80.  Trw:  E2BJS0.  CSF-  £8491.  Tri- 
rsei.4S.  NR:  For  On  Prose ra. 

3.10  (tm  2f>  1,  MAB  OF  CAA4BU1T,  T 
Spraka(  10-11:3,  Prtaon  (7-1):  3.  Kqkao- 
13-1 V 9— > lav  Meahhnd.  7 ran.  IX.  bd.  (R 
CharBosiJ  Tom:  £10.80;  £380.  £380-  Dual  F: 
CpMcaf:  £86.31.  NR.  Shout 
&40i1,  JIYUSH,  R Hilts  (11-1X  Bata*- 
nta  SunsMne  (8-11.  3,  Mr  Q—>  (8-1). 
3-1  (■«  General  Assamtrty.  9 ran.  3.  X (E 
□union)  Tola:  £1680:  C5L40.  £260,  £380. 
DualF:  £798a  Trio:  £26680.  CSF:  £86.86. 
Trtcasr  C8B3  63. 

4.101  4,  HURTUOStoMY,  L Dettori  (7-1); 

3,  Oran«a  Ptaea  (6-1  )T  l»):  3,  KNMM4 
(8-1  (t  tavl:  4,  Jwfatol  toarnaraa)r(7-U. 
17  ran.ll  3.  (Lnn)  Hn«lno«on)Toto:£S90-. 
£190.  £190.  £390. 2 90.  Dual  F:  £1090.  Trio: 
£2830  CSF"  £4484.  Tfleaat  £28234.  NR: 
TMOctiRiaHar. 

4jUi  1,  SHADOW  OF  DOUBT,  J RaU  ^9 
lav):  2,  AipwtoCW):  *.  MM 
W-S).  B ran.  Nk.  6 (P  Chappto-Hyam)  T«« 
£2.40;  S1.4ft  n .20.  n 90.  Dual  F.  Bltt  Trio: 
£2.50.  CSF:  CZ-48.  NR:  Soto  Spirit. 
JACKPOTl  Not  won,  £4,86199  carried  tof- 

ward  to  Goodwood  loday  

FUICBPOTi  CB9620  QUADPOTl  £7090. 

AYR 

iao- 1,  HUVBILV  AMTOHC,  J F Egan 
(11-3;  a,  Otto  Shew  (7-4  jllav);  a,Vloo 
(7—4  |t  lav].  7 ran.  i.  2 (P 
Evans)  To»:  £9  ift  £290.  £1.10  Dual  F: 

£790.  CSF.  £1139. 

3M»  1,  MCH  OLOW,  S Browne  ( 1 1-9) ; & 
n-t-Mi  (3-1  U lav);  3,  Just  Bob  (9-1  (I 
lav).  O r3«w  JS.  3JL  (A* 

Clio.  £1.70.  £190.  Dual  F:  C1190.  Trim 
EB90.  CSF:  D9-98.  Trlcatt  £6296 

• mn.  «,  GOOD  DAY,  D4UI  McKdOwn 

MwS;  X Omit*  A Brito  (tT-fifc  A,  Hw- 

Kud  (7-t j 6-4  tav  Italian  Symphony.  4 ran 


25.  dl*t  (C  Thornton)  TotK  £290  Dual  F- 
DB90.  CSF:£B.12 

4jOOt1,aOLDDeSMto,G8ardwsU  (11-4); 
*,  WtoM  (B-i  lav):  3,  Ortotowd  (14-1).  6 
ran-  6 6 |M  Brittain)  Tot*.  £3.Sft  £290. 
CT.16  Dual  F:  £490.  CSF:  £604. 

4M  1,  KH  BUSY,  J Weaver  (10-11 
toft  2,  Brave  Motovorarafe  (10-1):  S, 
«aMTtoto(B-1).5ran.6B.(ABailey)T«a: 
£190;  £1 90.  £220.  Dual  F:  £4. 10.  CSF:  £990. 
6.08:  -1,  BRANDON VI lle,  Dean 
UeKeovm  (2S-1);  a,toepetpthi*(14-1)-.  3, 
TStoi  Skin  (14-1);  4,  tan  (2S-1).  B-1  Jt 
lav  Saocbruah  Roller.  18  ran.  zt.  X ana.  (N 
TlnkJer)  Tote:  £71.00:  £1796  £390.  £610. 
£696  Dual  F:  £32496  Trio;  £487.40.  CSF: 
C3265B.  Tricaat  £4,73642. 

FLACtoPOT:  £80686  QUADPOTl  £32200. 

WORCESTER 

AJBOt  4,  KELT TW  CLOUDS,  A P McCoy 
(11-8  lav);  ABliwmKW):  a.  Bento  Pa 
Caw*  (IB-11.  6 ran.  IX.  E.  (M  Pipe)  Tola 
M.  40;  £1 90,  Cl.  16  Dual  F:  £1.16  CSF.  £394. 
NR:  Spencer  Stallone. 

SJMN 1,  mo  MB  MAM,  Mr  J L Ueweityn 
(4-1);  3,  LvphanTa  Mh  (9-lk  3,  Prim* 
o4  Ufa  (9-1).  7-2  lav  VDdng  Dream.  10  ran. 
X.  16  (BUeweayn)  Tote:  £4.16  £196  £396 
0496  Dual  F:  £1396  Trio:  04896  CSF: 
£3»96TrtCHfc£2ai.16NR:Generstn.UcA- 
lie  Sllvera.  Stem  To  Speak 
uni  i.  Disrw  vssramu.  R Jotm- 
aon  18-13  (av);  X.Kltolkfl»-4):  to,  LKtto-M- 
Inper  [2D— 1).  c ran.  11.  26  (D  Mcholson) 
TUta  £146  Dual  F:  £1.10.  CSF:  £191. 

JJSDl  1,  STAY  WITH  KB,  J Qodxume  (8-6 
lav):  2,  Ctosale  Fa)  (5-1):  to,  Drfy  Spart 
QW  (7-2).  5 ran.  B.  A (C  EpitDn)  To* 
£1.80:  El. 16  £210.  Dual  F,C280CSF:£B9a 
NR:  Ahove  The  Cut.  Fraaor  Carey. 

490)  1,  STRAY  HAmaOHY,  T J Murphy 
08-1).  BfHahed  alone.  8 ran.  (R  Smffii)  Tote: 
£8616  £2636  Dual  F:  £18A0.  Trio:  Wtonat 
vrttfi  any  other  £646 CSF:  B5687.  NR:  Wert- 
cote  Lad- 

4^5>  1,  LEWtoSDOtt  MAItOR,  J Osborne 
(9-1):  2,  TV-  VWao*  Wav  (8-11  bv):  3, 
KanVS  data  (20-1).  13  ran.  1. 6 [P  Web- 
ber) Tote  Cl  096  £196  fl-SO,  £B96  Dual  f: 
£796  CSF:  £1491.  Nft  Bramahs*  Wood 
flJtBi  1,  AHDSurno,  G Brae*  (S-2  )«»* 
a,  Stonnhll  9taa  (8-1):  3,  Havtr  In  Dabt 
(ivZ)  s-2  U tw  Blazer.  13  ran.  6 «.  (C 
Brook*)  Tola:  £4lS0;  £1.46  £1.76  £220.  Dual 
F:  £2676Trio:  £8676 CSF:  £2196 
PtACtoFOTi  £8,041.  QUADPOTi  Not  won, 
* euntotoraatotawaA. 


could  finish  only  third.  Abd- 
allah’s green  and  pink 
colours  will  be  carried  by 
Ryazan  in  the  Irish  1,000 
Guineas  on  Saturday  and 
then  the  owner  win  discuss 
possibilities  with  his  trainers. 

“We  will  certainly  not  be 
making  a decision  immedi- 
ately after  the  Irish  Guineas. “ 
said  Abdullah's  racing  man- 


Newcastle 


N9l0LIVBt 


PHOTOGRAPH:  PHIL  COLE/ALLSPORT 

ager.  Grant  Pritchard 
Gordon. 

The  stewards  will  inspect 
Haydock  this  morning.  Heavy 
rain  has  waterlogged  the 
straight  and  the  clerk  of  the 
course,  Philip  Arkwright,  is 
pessimistic  about  prospects 
for  tomorrow,  but  hopeful 
that  the  course  might  dry  out 
for  Saturday. 
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3.00  Eagle  Canyon  (nty  Laid  HasSo- 

330  Swoosh  Moss  Sida  Monkey 

4.00  Monortas  EshUaal 

4.30  Lady  Sheriff  Baton!  Lady 

505  RockUndUw  WbyOSh 

Left-handed  ol  one  mlfe  an)  ax  furlongs  wflfi  a nrte  sfrakfA.  Testing  cimb  trom  the  turn  Into 
thes&agiiL 

Snog  Good  to  Soft.  ♦ Denotes  bankers. 

Draw:  Ito  advantage 

Long  distance  trmfera:  4h0  Esttoel,  J Dirlop,  Sussex.  342  miias  230  Pmce  Fotey. 
330  Lord  Smflh.  W Turner,  SomeisaL  329  mttes. 

Sewn  day  warners:  None 

Bantered  Brat  Bog  2.30  Poete:  330  Dbmnnd  Stew.  SKypool  Creek;  505  MnoUro. 
Ukisic  Express.  Why  0 Six. 

Rgues  ti  bracxete  after  horse’s  name  denote  days  since  last  outtig. 
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Trainer  watch 


Hmm  irailag  Hi*  flnt  ran  Itar  a raw  trabar  today  — BtabR  29D  Unas,  fi  Bm*  ® *■  BWoo, 
Manraa.  R moB  b A Hobbs;  250  Dsmt  Ikn.  PMdds  n P Rodtard:  3 50  Ub  PHnoe.  A SwtM  o a 
Bara  420Miflc  Cass.  C Brooks  » R B*a. 

240angliPaBa.HCad(i)DQw»rtc340Captao,sGuBfl.GHafWDodioUrQAPBrrBa  Transom. 
6H»oodiDttiAPafl«i 

3X0  Baby  jue.  R Su»rto  AUarTaooan 


Golf 


Faldo  aiming 
for  return  to 
Tigerish  form 


David  Davies  at 
Wentworth  on  the 
eve  of  the  Volvo 
PGA  Championship 

Nick  faldo,  sn 
what  be  admits  is  a 
“flat  spell",  be- 
lieves that  his  game 
Is  “bubbling  up  beneath  the 
surface,  waiting  to  hurst 
out  again”. 

He  is  making  his  first 
playing  visit  to  England  this 
year  for  the  Volvo  PGA 
Championship  which  starts 
here  tomorrow,,  and  was 
relaxed  and  cheerfhl  after 
winning  a charity  challenge 

match  with  Ryder  Cup  part- 
ner Colin  Montgomerie. 

He  had  not  planned  to 
play  in  the  PGA  but  his 
poor  showing  in  the  US 
Masters,  when  he  missed 
the  cut,  changed  his  mind. 
“I  didn’t  get  too  many 
Ryder  Cup  points  at  Au- 
gusta,” he  said.  “It  seemed 
right  that  I try  and  get 
some  here.” 

That  attitude  Is  a wel- 
come recognition  that  the 
team  captain  Severiano 
Ballesteros  needs  several  of 
his  best  players  to  qualify 
as  of  right.  “If  I win  here,” 
Faldo  said  with  a smile, 
“and  a major  as  well,  that 
ought  to  do  the  trick.” 
Although  Faldo  concen- 
trates now  on  the  US  Tour, 
he  still  has  a home  near 
here  and  is  a member  of 
Wentworth,  a course  he 
loves.  “It  has  a good  flow  to 
it,”  he  said.  “We  know  how 
to  play  it,  after  competing 
here  for  20  years,  but  it  still 
comes  up  with  a different 
challenge  every  year.”  This 
year  tbe  challenge  is  that  it 
is  playing  “the  longest  I've 
known  It”  and  the  rough  is 
higher  than  before. 

He  suggested  that  he  had 
not  scrambled  well  in  the 


Exeter  (N.H.) 


KEN  OLIVER 


Masters,  and  it  is  of  course 
necessary  to  be  equal  to  all 
challenges  to  keep  up  with 
Tiger  Woods  these  days. 

The  21 -year-old  American 
won  the  Masters  by  12 
shots,  and  there  is  talk  of  a 
grand  slam  of  the  majors. 

Faldo  thinks  Woods  can 
do  it  “He's  got  the  game 
throttled  at  the  moment” 
he  said.  “He's  been  built  for 
the  Nineties.  In  1990  I got 
pretty  darned  close  to  it”  — 
he  won  the  Masters,  would 
have  got  into  a play-off  for 
the  US  Open  had  a putt 
dropped  after  hitting  a 
hole,  and  then  won  the 
Open  at  St  Andrews. 

“But  Tiger  is  just  amaz- 
ing. He  plays  a totally  dif- 
ferent golf  course  to  the 
rest  of  us.  There  Is  no  such 
thing  ^ a tight  or  tough 
pin-position  for  him.  If 
you're  hitting  a four-iron 
into  a green,  things  can  be 
tough,  but  an  eight-iron 
and  It’s  very  different. 
There  are  no  par  fives  for 
him  either,  not  even  the 
monsters.” 

Faldo  acknowledges  that 
Woods's  impact  benefits 
everyone.  The  US  Tour  has 
just  renegotiated  Its  televi- 
sion contract,  “and  that.” 
said  Faldo,  “came  at  the 
right  time.  Woods  wins  the 
Masters,  television  talks 
take  place  and  suddenly, 
ching,  ching,  there’s  an- 
other S200  million  In  the 
till,  thank  you  very  much.” 
Prize-money  in  America 
will  double  before  the  mil- 
lennium thanks  to  that  and 
Faldo,  like  the  rest,  will  be 
a beneficiary. 

• Tiger  Woods  and  Fuzzy 
Zoeller  met  at  Colonial 
Country  Club  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas  on  Tuesday  to 
clear  the  air  after  Zoeller’s 
comments  after  the  Mas- 
ters, when  he  said  he  hoped 
Woods  would  not  insist  on 
fried  chicken  being  served 
at  next  year's  champions’ 
dinner. 
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Wasteland  walkabout . . . the  South  Africa  footballers  take  time  ont  to  see  the  ngly  side  of  Moss  Side  before  Saturday’s  game  agaftnrf  England  at  Old  Trafford  photograph:  don  mcphee 


A Soweto  in  heart 
of  Manchester 

Jii!  Turner  discovers  a tale  of  two  cities 


\ a fHEN  visiting  sports 
1/1/  teams  arrive  in 
V V South  Africa,  a cer- 
tainty on  the  itinerary  is  a 
tour  of  an  impoverished 
township  such  as  Soweto. 
So  when  the  -South  Africa 
midfielder  Doctor  Khumalo 
caught  his  first  sight  of 
Manchester  it  was  ironic  to 
see  his  reaction  on  being 
confronted  with  the  depri- 


vation of  Moss  Side.  “It 
looks  like  a ghetto.”  he  said 
as  he  surveyed  the  waste- 
land. "In  Sooth  Africa  we 
have  townships.  I can  see 
the  problems  are  similar.” 
The  South  Africa  players, 
who  meet  England  at  Old 
Trafford  on  Saturday,  had 
been  invited  to  visit  the 
Moss  Side  Leisure  Centre  by 
the  Youth  Charter  for  Sport. , 


an  Qygan  ioaHnn  headed  by 
the  former  karate  world 
champion  Geoff  Thompson 
which  helps  underprivi- 
leged youngsters. 

Cohn  Hhll.  15.  said:  “If  I 
didn’t  have  football.  I 
wouldn’t  have  anything. 
Moss  Side  isn’t  that  bad  but 
people  think  it  Is,  so  it 
holds  yon  back.” 

Danny  Jordaan,  the  rhipf 


executive  of  the  South  Afri- 
can FA.  said:  “All  of  us 
come  from  the  Moss  Side  of 
our  country;  we  have  areas 
of  disadvantage,  depriva- 
tion, unemployment,  crime 
and  we  have  had  to  fight 
the  belief  that  yon 
shouldn’t  be  on  the  same 
pitch  or  in  the  same  school 
or  have  the  same  chance  as 
other  people.” 


Blue-collar  workers  need  a Gascoigne 


David  Lacey  understands  the  concern  of 
the  coach  Glenn  Hoddle  for  the  World  Gup 
well-being  of  his  lone  England  playmaker 


((■  rn  WHAT  is  a play- 
■JKE  maker?”  asked 
- HW  Robert  Lee  in  a 
W V tone  that 
recalled  a television  commer- 
cial which  used  to  ask:  “What 
is  a mum?"  Certainly  those 
who  witnessed  Glenn  Hod  die’s 
blue-collar  midfield  in  action 
during  the  World  Cup  quali- 
fier against  Georgia  at  Wem- 
bley three  weeks  ago  were 
given  no  fresh  insight  into  the 
playmaker’s  art,  England's  2-0 
victory  notwithstanding. 

Lee  was  employed  in  the 
space  behind  Alan  Shearer 
and  Teddy  Sheringham,  with 
Paul  Ince  driving  forward  in 
support  The  result  was  ener- 
getic but  myopic,  and  Shearer 
and  Sheringham  ended  up 
creating  goals  for  each  other. 


Not  that  the  31-year-old 
Newcastle  United  player 
shares  this  unflattering  view 
of  England’s  performance. 
"I'm  trying  to  find  out  what  a 
playmaker  Is.”  Lee  insisted. 
“1  really  don’t  know.  Look,  we 
scored  two  goals  against 
Georgia  and  I think  we  were 
unlucky  not  to  get  a few  more. 
We  also  stopped  them  scor- 
ing. so  everybody  did  his  job. 

“What  is  a playmaker? 
Somebody  who  sprays  the 
ball  around  and  doesn't 
work?  I think  we  all  worked 
very  hard  in  that  game.  All 
midfield  players  can  create 
goals  and  all  midfield  players 
can  stop  goals.  I don’t  think 
you've  got  to  be  Paul  Gas- 
coigne to  create  a goal  or 
David  Batty  to  stop  one." 


Lee  is  a good,  honest  and 
! reasonably  accomplished  foot- 
baller, but  this  was  the  painter 
and  decorator  considering 
what  a spot  of  emulsion  might 
do  for  the  ceiling  of  foe  Sistme 
ChapeL  Then  again,  be  was 
probably  having  an  old  pro’s 
go  at  media  terminology. 

In  case  Lee  genuinely  does 
not  know,  despite  a long 
association  at  Newcastle  with 
Peter  Beardsley,  foe  prime 
qualities  separating  a play- 
maker from  the  rest  are 
imagination  and  foe  skill  to 
use  1L  Hence  foe  renewal  erf 
interest  in  the  health,  mood 
and  general  well-being  of  Gas- 
coigne, who  Is  due  to  make 
foe  latest  of  many  comebacks 
when  England  play  South  Af- 
rica in  Saturday’s  friendly  at 
Old  Trafford. 

Gascoigne  has  not  appeared 
for  England  since  foe  2-0  win 
over  Georgia  in  Tbilisi  in  No- 
vember and  is  literally  sweat- 
ing to  regain  his  place  and 
keep  It  for  foe  World  Cup  fix- 


Gascoigne . . . overworking 

hire  in  Poland  a week  later. 
He  is  In  another  of  his  gaunt 
periods,  looking  sinewy 
rather  than  sleek  and  perspir- 
ing in  a training  anorak 
under  a hot  sun.  He  has,  how- 
ever, appeared  in  only  a hand- 


Uefa  Cup  final,  second  leg:  Intemazionale  1 , Schalke  04  0 (agg:  1-1 ; extra  time) 

Zamorano’s  late  strike  rescues  Inter 


Paddy  Agnew 

IVAN  ZAMORANO  struck  a 
late  equaliser  to  save  Inter- 
nationale from  defeat  and 
earn  them  an  extra  30  min- 
utes In  which  to  try  and  mark 
foe  departure  of  Roy  Hodgson 
with  some  silverware. 

Schalke  were  three  minutes 
away  from  winning  their  first 
European  trophy  when  foe 
Chilean  attacker  struck.  How- 
ever Inter  were  reduced  to  10- 
men  for  extra-time  when 


Athletics 


their  defender  Salvatore  Fresl 
was  sent  off  in  foe  90th  min- 
ute last  night 

Before  an  81,000  crowd,  who 
had  paid  an  Italian  record  of 
£3,1  million  in  gate  receipts,  i 
foe  stage  looked  set  for  Inter. 
But  they  seemed  incapable  of 
imposing  themselves  and  it 
was  35  minutes  before  their 
first  shot  on  goal.  Youri  Djor- 
kaefFs  effort  being  blocked  by 
Schalke’s  keeper  Jens 
Lehmann. 

The  first  meaningful  at- 
tempt of  foe  night  came  from 


Schalke  when  Marc  Wilmots 
forced  Inter's  Glanluca  Pag- 
liuca  into  an  excellent  save 
after  three  minutes. 

Pagliuca  was  foe  busier  of 
the  keepers  in  foe  first  half 
and  he  was  called  upon  again 
in  the  28th  minute  to  save  a 
plledriver  of  a free-kick  from 
the  Schalke  midfielder 
Michael  Buskens. 

Inter  went  close  in  the  40th 
minute  when  striker  Mauri- 
zio  Gam  headed  narrowly 
wide  from  a Djorkaeff  free- 
kick. 


• Inter’s  president  Massimo 
Moratti  was  quoted  In  the 
Gozzetta  deOo  Sport  yester- 
day as  saying  he  doubted  that 
the  Brazilian  striker  Ronaldo 
would  join  them  from  Barce- 
lona in  a projected  £50  million 
deal.  He  said:  “If  you  want  my 
impressions,  I don’t  think 
that  Ronaldo  will  choose  Inter 
in  foe  end.” 

Intarnazloaal*  («— 4— 2):  Pagliuca: 

Bargoml.  Pagflnlrr,  Frasl,  Pistons;  Zaned. 
tree.  Slorza;  OiortaMfl.  Ganz,  Zlmarano 
tm*ii  04  16-3-2):  Lahmanre  I nxal.  Da 
Kocli.  Urfce.  8usScens.  Then;  Etgenrauch. 
Nemac,  Mullsr  Max.  WHmots. 
n«tw  J Garcia  Aranda  (Spain). 


Christie  captaincy  row  brewing  for  European  Cup 


Duncan Mackay 

Linford  Christie  win 

be  named  today  as  captain 
of  Britain's  team  for  next 
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month’s  European  Cup  in  Mu- 
nich, where  he  will  take  his 
final  bow  on  the  international 
Stage. 

The  former  Olympic  and 
world  100  metres  champion 
will  lead  the  squad  before 
handing  over  to  Roger  Black, 
foe  Olympic  400m  silver  med- 
allist, for  August's  world 
championships  in  Athens. 

But  foe  decision  by  the 
British  Athletic  Federation 
may  spark  dissent  among 
senior  officials  opposed  to  his 
selection.  Christie,  37,  has  de- 
, layed  his  retirement  until 


Rugby  League 


after  the  European  Cup  on 
June  21  and  22  because  he 
wants  to  run  as  a thank-you 
to  Hans  Mulier-Wolfarht,  his 
Munich-based  doctor. 

"When  Linford  said  he  was 
quitting  after  Atlanta,  foal 
should  have  been  foe  signal 
for  someone  else  to  be  ap- 
pointed,” said  one  insider. 
"The  European  Cup  would 
have  been  the  perfect  place 
for  foe  team  and  Roger  to 
bond  before  Athens.” 

Malcolm  Arnold,  the  federa- 
tion’s performance  director, 
expressed  reservations  last 


year  when  Christie  an- 
nounced that  he  wanted  to 
run  in  Munich.  Arnold 
warned  that  he  would  have  to 
fight  for  his  place  with  the 
country's  other  sprinters.  But 
it  seems  foot  his  place  Is  now 
guaranteed. 

His  .eight-year  reign  as  cap- 
tain began  in  foe  1S89  Euro- 
pean Cup  at  Gateshead,  when 
it  dawned  on  the  team  man- 
agement that  the  men  were 
i going  to  win  and  there  was  trn 
! one  to  collect  the  trophy. 

Sally  Gunnell  will  continue 
; as  foe  women’s  team  captain. 


fill  of  games  for  Rangers  since 
suffering  the  foot  injury 
which  forced  him  to  miss 
England’s  1-0  home  defeat  by 
Italy  in  February. 

Hurt  result  probably  cost 
Hoddle  his  chance  of  qualify- 
ing automatically  for  foe  1998 
World  Cup  by  winning  Group 
Two.  But  England  may  still 
avoid  a play-off  by  proving  to 
be  the  best  runners-up  among 
foe  qualifying  groups,  and 
Hoddle  is  hoping  that  Gas- 
coigne has  enough  left  in  him 
to  inspire  the  team  in  Poland, 
even  though  foe  player  palpa- 
bly failed  to  do  as  much  for 
Graham  Taylor  in  Katowice 
in  1993. 

Even  foe  pragmatic  Lee 
concedes  that  Gascoigne  is 
different  “He’s  a one-offi”  he 
said,  “and  if  he’s  playing  and 
he’s  fit  I think  he  should  be  in 
the  England  team."  Hoddle 
obviously  shares  tills  belief: 
“Paul  is  looking  as  lean  as 
anything.  He’s  looking  fit  His 
attitude's  very,  very  good  at 


Results 


Soccer 

WORLD  CUP 
European  Qualifying 
Qrote  Eight 

■tap «*  Iretanri  (3)  * IlirMiniUh  WHO 

CoimoHjr  29.  M,  40  28675 

Cascarino  60.  77 

KUWUH.T  (Tokyo):  Japan  i,  Stti  Koras  1. 

Tennis 

MMTWLnwanifawdwoa 
mini  (Swb)  bt  C TrlmmeJ  (Aul)  6-2, 
7-6;  p Rafter  (Aua)  bt  J Tarango  (U3)  6=7, 

6- 6.  6-1:  * kkakn  (Ntti)  bt  J Kraslak 
(Slovak)  7-6.  6-2;  K Maori  (Mar)  M 6 
Schsllsr  (Aug  8-3.  7-6;  T Master  (Ant)  bt 
H Gurrry  (Am)  5-7.  6-1.  6-1:  D Mrbaty 
(Slovak)  bt  G SlHwrstetn  (Chita)  6-2.  7-6; 
M Ftopptol  (Uru)  Ot  M Hornet  (SwtoJ  4-6 
r*C  T HyMI  (Swa)  bt  M Rios  <CMIe)«-4. 
6-2. 

WORLD  THAU  CMS  (DuteteMorf):  Had 
(broom  Croatta  2.  C*  Rap  1. 

WTA  worlds  potnm  CUN (groto- 

oral  (USTNeth)  bt  o Lugfna/E  Wagner 
(Ukr/Gar)  8-4,  7-6;  * ■oOriteM  Mfri 
(AusAfapan)  bt  Y BBBukl/C  Via  (Indo/Nsth) 

7- 6. 1-6.  6-4. 

DAVIS  CUT,  teu/IMna,  Zooo  tmp 
thra«  Oroop  Ai  Birigaria  3,  Malta  0:  Esto- 
nia 2,  Kenya  1.  area?  te  Monaco  2.  Alge- 
ria 1;  Moldova  3.  Cameroon  0. 

Badminton 

SUDUWAH  cur  (Glasgow):  ■elantete 
droop  4M  Walaa  5.  Switzerland  a droop 
66fc  Ireland  4.  Kazakhstan  1. 

Baseball 

AMERICAN  UUOOS,  Ctovrfand  4.  Kan- 
sas CHyl  Baltimore  4.  Detroit  * NY  Yan- 
Jcote  0.  Toronto  2;  Chicago  YY3  10,  Boston 
l;  Milwaukee  3.  Minnesota  4;  Texas  & ■ 

Oakland  3t  Anaheim  11,  Soalde  9. 
NATIONAL  UUqUB  Florida  8.  NY  Mote 
& ABama  K Mororoal  2;  Chicago  Cuba  2. 
PftlladoJpMa  3:  Houston  4.  andrmatl  T,  St 
Louis  3.  Pittsburgh  1:  San  CM  ago  7.  Los 
Angelas  3: -Sen  Francisco  6.  Coiorada  3. 

Basketball 

NBA,  Nriow  Oaoloroooo  flppiai  Chi- 
cago 64,  Miami  77  (CMcago  lead  WD. 

Chess 


the  moment  and  we’ve  got  to 
maintain  that  He’s  done  a lot 
cf  gym  work.  In  feet  he’s  been 
overworking;  sometimes  you 
have  to  peg  him  back. 

“Tve  asked  him  to  become 
focused.  You  have  to  be  fo- 
cused and  1 think  this  is  how' 
he’s  going  to  approach  his 
training.  He  hasn’t  lost  weight 
so  much  as  turned  it  into  mus- 
cle. He’s  obviously  given  him- 
self the  best  opportunity  to  get 
himself  fit  for  these  games." 

Those  who  recall  .Gas- 
coigne's laboured  perfor- 
mance in  Tbilisi  will  remain 
sceptical  about  his  true  value 
until  hard,  fresh  evidence  is 
presented  to  them.  But  at 
least  Hoddle  deserves  some 
reward  for  his  faith  in  foe  In- 
ternational future  of  a bibu- 
lous footballer  whose  career 
has  several  times  come  dose 
to  being  wrecked  by  injuries 
and  who  will  be  celebrating 
his  30th  birthday  on  Tuesday, 
presumably  without  foe  aid  of 
a dentist’s  chair. 


KbIim  all  st  Owns  1.  Tontav  18!>r 
32nrin  48mc;  2.  Leblanc  w *ls«c;  3.  Qotd 
1-07;  *.  Pmtto  1.13;  5.  Ppntanl  1.31;  6.  Noe' 
1.43;  7.  CoppoJIHo  2.09;  6.  SavoidMIl  Z40: 
a Plopoll  2.49: 10.  ShBler  3J6;  11.  Shnonl 
3.14;  12.  MlcaU  360;  13  O Guerin!  (IQ  Poll) 
368;  14.  P Ugrumov  (Hub)  Roslono  369; 
15.  E Zalna  (It)  As  lea  4.01. 


Ice  Hockey 


Tn"*wu«  Iteatei  NY  Rangers  3.  Phila- 
delphia 6 (Philadelphia  lead  series  2-1). 

Evening  Racing 

NEWTON  ABBOT 

6-10  Cta  W>  1,  MMZSOPH.  G Tor  may 
(9-4);  *,  Pater  Mpaarii*  (6-21:  3,  Dw . 
ti  III  Ml  II II  all  I (6-4  Fav)  4 ran.  Mt  dtot  (P 
Hobtw)  Tote:  £330.  Dual  F:  C360.  CSF: 
£763. 

MO  CJbB  » 110pda>  1,  BUZZ  OHM 
wow.  Mr  D Alars-Hankay  (14-1);  a, 
PWN  To  Wte  (50-1);  9,  Tonrti  OenM 
•ter  (26-1).  1-3  Fev  Pnay  Too  Touchy.  11 
ran.  Diet.  11.  (Mbs  A Handel)  Tote:  £13.70; 
£160.  £340.  £563  Dual  F:  £10330.  Trta  i 
£22563  CSF:  £485.63. 

7.10  (2f*  1f>  1,MORSIC  BraaeOL  A P 
McCoy  (2-11  Fmr.  a.  «paaWteg  Buck 
119-1);  a,  TwWoi  Mow  (100-1).  6 ran. 
«.  21.  (M  Pipe)  Tote:  £160;  £160.  Cl  .80. 
Dual  Ft  £2.70.  CSF;  £262. 

7^0  (2m  81  llOyda*  1.  POUtKM  1 
pride;  a P McCoy  (2-1);  a,  AHo  Qaorpe 
(100-30):  3,  PtMp*a  Woody  (10-11  Fav)  3 
ran.  3. 17.  (G  Balding)  TOte;  £3.10.  Dual  F: 
CS6C  CSF:  £666.  NR;  Leotard. 
mo  tte  HOpdap  1,  IWHBtra  TOY. 

A P McCoy  (3-1  Fav);  X Ftenhnw  Free 
06-1): »,  Aao Ite  MuWMteh.  (66-1).  6 ran. 
«.  at  (M  Pipe)  Tote:  £360;  D.B0,  £1.90, 
W60^Doal  F:  Cl  56a  TrtO:  £44.13  CSF: 

860  (Salt*  1,  BLAOR  OF  PORTUia; 

j 1'***Z?  115-6):  a,  OoMay-a  VWw 
rt-g  f Soria  (10-1).  11-6  Fav 

Myatlc  Hill.  4 ran.  Ut  17.  (V  Graenway) 
Tote:  C2.60;  Dual  F:  C5.70.  CSF:  £764. 
OUADPOTj  C30J0  PlACBPOn  £36*060 
UfTTOXETER 

(S»>  1,  1MU6  SOVRCMO,  J 
CuUoty-(6-11:  2,  Rawta  I win  a M-1);  3. 

Fa»l-  9 ran.  at  7,  (Mlaa  H 
KnlgWI  Tote:  £7  30.  C1.90.  Cl 60.  Ct.1t 
OWIF;  04.40.  Trto:  £1230.  CSF:  £3763. 

4lOrte|>  1,  PALACE  OP 


Soccer 


parting 


i Oil 


John  Wanfi* 
faid  PatarWhit*  ■ 

EIL  COX,  the  first 
player  signed  by 
Bryan  Robson, 
■ W aimed  a parting  shot 
at  the  Middlesbrough  man- 
ager when  he  left  the  rele- 
gated club  yesterday  and 
joined  the  First  Division 
champions  Bolton  Wanderers 
in  a £1.5  million  deal. 

The  former  Engl  and  ITnder- 
21  defender,  who  was  out  of 
contract,  was  highly  critical 
of  Robson's  style  of  manage- 
ment, particularly  the  way  he 
treated  the  club’s  British 
players  compared  with  the 
foreign  contingent.  . 

Cox  was  left  out  of  Middles- 
brough's FA  Cup  final  squad 
and  had  an  angry  confronta- 
tion. with  Fabrizb  Ravanelli 
at  the  team's  hotel  on  Satur- 
day morning  over  comments 
he  had  made  about  the  Italian 
In  a newspaper  article. 

“The  boss  pulled  in  the  for- 
eign stars  and  told  them  they 
were  not  going  each  time 
there  was  any  suggestion  they 
might  leave."  said  Cox.  “But 
every  time  our  futures  were 
the  subject  of  speculation  we 
got  foe  feeling  he  was  giving 
us  the  cold  shoulder. 

“He  expected  us  to  stay  and 
fight  for  the  cause.  Well,  we 
have  fought,  haven't  we?  We 
have  battled,  we've  given 
everything  each  time  we 
played.  Tve  really  enjoyed 
myself  here  but  my  fortunes 
have  changed  remarkably 
even  in  the  last  12  months." 

In  the  newspaper  article 
Cox  urged  foe  manager  to 
omit  Ravanelli  from  the  Cup 
final  team.  He  also  attacked 
the  £7  million  striker  for  con- 
stantly criticising  the  club 
and  his  fellow  players  and 
then  felling  to  apologise  for  It. 

Chris  NichoH.  who  resigned 
yesterday  as  manager  of  Wal- 
sall, is  being  linked  with 


Grimsby  Town,  who  MW 
sacked  K«my  8w»ta  to  too 
wake  of  being  raSegSto#  » tos 


Although  tii*  Markers’  tor 
mer  manager  Alan  Baektoy  is 
the  fuvourtte  to  snceetd 
Swain.  NkhaS1*  availability 
Is  sure  to  attract  th®  dim 
where  he  was  a pinyer. 

NlchoU  left  Walsall  became  ; 
they  failed  to  reach  the 
Second  Division  play-offla. 
The  club's  chairman  Jeff 
Bonser  praised  bite  last 
night,  saying:  ^No  one  ahoom 
underestimate  NicbolTs 
achievements  here.  He  has 
transformed  us  from  a 
mldUle-of  the  road  Third  Div- 
ision side  to  one  of  the  best  in 
the  Second."  - 

Their  coach  ^ Kevin  WKsdD, 
who  Tuts  signed  a new  tiro- 
year  contract,  is  likely  to  take 
over  from  Nfcchull.  although 
Swain  and  the  former  Wtwdl 
player,  Derek  Mountfleld  may 
also  come  Into  contention. 

Clive  Mendonca.  Grimsby's 
top  scorer  last  sonson  with  ao 
goals,  is  In  danger  of  pricing 
himself  out  of  the  transfer 
market.  Birmingham  City 
and  Charlton  Athletic  art  In- 
terested in.  the  29- year -old 
striker,  who  wants  a wage  of 
about  £-1.000  a week. 

Stuvwsbury  Town  yester- 
day appointed  their  former 
captain  Jake  King  as  man- 
ager. The  42-yparnld  Scot 
takes  over  from  Fred  Davtee, 
who  was  sacked  a fortnight 
ago  when  the  club  were  rw^- 
gnted  to  the  Third  Division. 
King,  who  is  not  on  a con- 
tract. had  been  manager  of 
non-League  Telford  since 
November. 

• Northern  Ireland  sweated 
out  a dull  goalless  draw  In  N 
friendly  international  against  ■ 
Thaikmd  yesterday.  In  tem- 
peratures of  nearly  IOOF  In 
Bangkok.  Bryan  Hamilton's  ; 
side  had  the  N'ttcr  of  the 
second  hair  but  were  unable 
to  find  a finishing  touch.  — 


Group  Eight 

Republic  of  Ireland  5,  Liechtenstein  0 

Connolly  hero 
of  runaway  win 


Charies  Stuart  in  Dublin 

INSPIRED  by  a first-half 
hat-trick  by  foe  19-year-old 
Watford  striker  David 
Connolly,  foe  Republic  or  Ire- 
land moved  up  to  second 
place  in  foe  Group  Eight  table 
with  a runaway  victory  over 
Liechtenstein  before  28.575 
happy  supporters  at  Lans- 
downe  Road  last  night. 

The  Irish,  home  to  Lithua- 
nia in  August,  now  have  a 
real  chance  of  qualifying  if 
they  can  keep  in  second  place 
behind  Romania. 

They  forced  an  incredible 
10  comers . in  foe  opening  20 
minutes  last  night  but  Con- 
nolly mishit  in  front  oT  goal 
and  then  a header  by  the 
Wimbledon  defender  Kenny 
Cunningham  was  pushed 
over  foe  bar  by  Martin  Heeb. 

The  pressure  was  bound  to 
tell  and  the  inevitable  break- 
through came  In  the  29th  min- 
ute. Steve  Staunton’s  cross 
from  foe  left  was  collected  by 
Keane,  who  rounded  foe  goal- 
keeper and  allowed  Connolly 
to  score  from  three  yards. 

Keane  also  set  up  the 
second  goal  in  foe  34fo  min- 
ute when  he  linked  with  Ray 
Houghton  for  Connolly  to  . 


shoot  past  the  helpless  Heeb. 
Connolly  then  completed  a 
hat-trick  In  the  40th  minute 
when  Andy  Townsend  out-  • 
paced  the  defence  and  freed 
him  to  shoot  home  from  (tee 
yards.  It  was  his  fifth  goal  hi 
six  internationals. 

Desperate  to  improve  their 
goal  difference,  the  I.'lsh  kept 
up  an  all-out  attack  and  Heeb 
had  no  chance  in  the  GQth  , 
minute  when  the  veteran 
Tony  Cascarino  headed  home 
from  eight  yards. 

Cascarino.  on  as  a 54th  min- 
ute sub.  scored  again  in  the 
78th  minute  to  bring  his  inter- 
national  tally  to  15  goals  hi 
his  70  th  appearance  for  the 
Republic.  It  was  ah  almost 
exact  replica  of  his  first 
strike,  a powerful  header 
from  a Jeff  Kenna  cross,  and 
in  foe  final  minute  he  nearly 
made  it  a hat-trick  when  his 
effort  rebounded  off  the  bar 
into  the  keeper's  arms. 

HNPVBUC  OP  IMUNB  (44-1]:  Ohm 
[Blackburn],  Kmm  (Blackburn), 
eanatNBhan  (WlmblMon).  Marta 
.F-yw  (Alton  Villa):  KaHy 

gagSEBBsaa 

(A  Villa).  Ketmeriy  (Umpooixnamteg. 
Mlqmmbrough.  65):  Connolly  iW&ttcndl. 

IM'll'  Hoa«*  Kara, 

"I*"*  AnOrtl  BouienVo  (Runuaj. 


Nelson  quits  Torquay  for  union 

GARRY  NELSON  yester-  | columnist  and  author  of  th 
day  resigned  after  anlv  I hiahiv  aM>iai»wui  1 


V3day  resigned  after  only 
a year  as  player-coach  of 
Torquay  United  to  take  up 
a senior  post  with  the 
Professional  Footballers* 
Association. 

The  36-year-old  Guardian 


columnist  and  author  of  the 
highly  acclaimed  book  Left 
Foot  Forward  said  his  new 
role  was  “too  good  to  turn 
aowm  My  knee  injury  [sus- 
tained at  the'end  of  last  sea- 
son! would  not  allow  me  to 
play  at  the  level  I want”. 


Larder  joins  the  coaches’  casualty  list 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 

V%HIL  LARDER  last  night 
r became  the  seventh  Super 
League  coach  to  lose  his  job 
since  February  when  he  left 
Sheffield  Eagles  by  “mutual 
consent”. 

Larder,  who  is  also  foe 
Great  Britain  coach,  was  at 
the  club  for  only-  six  months, 
having  joined  them  from 
Keighley  Cougars.  He  has 
been  replaced  by  his  assistant 


John  Kear.  Sheffield  are  cur- 
rently fourth  from  bottom 
with  six  points. 

Terry  Sharman,  the  Eagles’ 
.chief  executive,  said:  “While 
the  timing  of  this  announce- 
ment is  unfortunate,  coming 
so  soon  after  our  admission  to 
the  Alternative  Investment 
Market,  foe  board  felt  it  had 
to  deal  with  recent  poor  per- 
formances on  foe  field  by 
making  this  difficult 
| decision.” 

Larder's  contract  as  foe 


Great  Britain  coach  is  due  to 
expire  next  month.  He  has 
said  he  would  tike  to  continue 
in  foe  post 

Jack  Robinson,  foe  Wigan 
chairman,  survived  a vote  Of 
no  confidence  at  Tuesday’s 
extraordinary  meeting  — bat 
he  has  still  to  win  the  war. 

Ernie  Benbow,  a spokes- 
man for  the  shareholders’ 
action  group  which  forced  foe 
meeting,  said  that  this  was 
'^just  one  chapter,  not  foe  end 
of  foe  book”. 


li  A Befyavaky  (morale)  l,  J meet  (Nath)  ft 
V SaloV  (Ruj)  K v TUpntov  (Bui)  K N Short 
(Eng)  1.  P San  Segundo  (Sp)  tt  A SNnov 
(8p)  1,  J Pulsar  (Hun)  ft  V Akopian  (Arm) » 
M BImcm  (Sp)  unL 

Cricket 

SECOND  XI  CtUWMONSMP  nvoi: 
toNfra*  WafcfaK  Sussex  361-7  dee  (H 
Ran  79.  J Pymont  70,  J Bowden  65,  M 
TtiuralteM  60).  Essex  17-2.  TtrtwSte 

tetei  Kant  240-2  (R  Key  110no.  J H BaUocK 

tt)  ¥ QtamorHan.  ScadtunpesB  Nona  218 
(0  E WMton  S3;  Maacaranhas  4-37). 
Hifflpanlre  40-<L  Ibtoridga;  MkKta  V 
Lelea.  No  play. /ain.  Oxtedi  Yocia  23S  (A  C 

Jtorrts  55).  Surrey  69-1.  Wnrr—ten 
Worcs  v Durham,  No  play,  grd  unQt. 
foumahon  HHPfHoncs  cup, 
S*dr*e  tektaian  327-6  (30  mm;  Ssaad 
Anwar  194).  India  282  (48.2:  R Drawld  107: 
Javad  5-61).  PaUssn  won  by  35  runs. 

Cycling 

Dim  D>irAUA)  m aliga  (Arose  to 
TarmiftHlo,  71 5km ^ 1.  P Tonfcov  (Rua)  Ma- 
pat  Bhr  14mln  sasee;  2.  L Lsbiane  (Frt 
Pan&M  pp  Hareatona  Urns  4, 1 
Goal  (B)  Saeco  all  ssms  ttroa:  & u Coooo- 
Mlo  nt)  MflBKffclo  MG  MI  2s«c;  8.  L R^i 
fiW  Cwramtatra  ReHn  si;  7.  a Noe"  nn  Asm 
IB;  8,  A Shaler  (K«2)  Aslcs  28: 9.  G 3tnxux 
00  MagUtkSa  MG  47;  10.  R Pedto  (li)  SoSo 
4Bi  II.PSavtXaMl  (lORaslaBDS,  12.  Gd 

Fr*S°  00  Saeax  li  F OsnSs 
(te)  Fasdna;  W.  V Poulnlko*  (Ukrt  Krass; 
17.  M Donna  m Seen; is.  M aSSwiSj 


Dutf  FiClOSOCSF:  C25.B3.  Trtcast  £67.23. 

i,  mnni  lady,  n 
CkinwooOy  [1M  Fav);  2,  Mr  Bmtan  (9-4); 
3.  Tltermal  Warrior  (5-1).  4 ran.  6.  26.  (D 
Oandolfo)  Tote:  £2.60.  Dual  ft  £3.40.  cap-. 
O.M.  Id:  Andarmatt.  Don’t  UgfK  Up. 

£5*  STRKto^UPOMS,  Michasl 

Brennan  (6-1):  2,  Maflark  (12-il  * 
(7-4  Fav).  13  ran.  6^3^  ro 

y”  r;  “L?0-  Trta  £5020.  CSF:  £72.33. 

r*”:  ®rthpiaca.  Cadd/s 
FbW.  Kama  Maggies  Lad. 

JnwmW  t»-4  FW).  7 ran.  Hd.  13.  iL 

Mfr(Hi!KSt,5r5Cp» 

Jt,ll-»  Hoefc  (13-8  Favl.  11  ran.  lX  Ut  (D 
0^0.  £ 1 3°.  £36i  ti.10. 
Trto;  £7.40.  CSF:  £25.41. 
Qu*DrOT  placwott  C760 
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The  Guardian  and  VVisden  come  together 
to  produce  the  most  ccnipreht-nsiv( 
coverage  of  the  Ashes  online. 
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Fixtures 
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Soccer 

Ptonrff, 

“®  A}rtrle  (0)  * Htoamlan  (1) 

Rugby  League 
Cricket 

TKXACOnoptiy  pnr  ON  WAY  M- 


r,  tile  West  Incies  ao;!  loA  ii-aicr,  tisKu-ts 
* T<5?  rt:1  A?T,fls 

' pwt-vvafAshes feterv c-ni tViSden 
‘ •;  * PiRvef  ten  Wistitfii  Crirk^t  Wc-iH?»ly 

^P*//www.ashes-co.uk 
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MlwSeiveyon  a one-day  revolution 


ENGLAND'S  new  cor- 
porate image-making 
was  revived  here  yes- 
terday despite  being 
shot  in'  both  feet  this  week 
wfien  the  players,  learning  to 
- te-media-Mendly,  were  de- 
nied permission  to  appear  on 
a radio  teorta  programme. 

- v The  sqoad.  dressed  in  their 
V pew  practice  uniforms  with 
the  new  coronet-and-lions 

logo  ftr the  Texaco  matches, 
wer^  shaven  — in  the  case  of 
■Dealt- Seadley  his  head  as 
. weQ  ^— and  looked  smart  and 
• wefl  organised,  and  appeared 
to  enjoy  themselves  despite 
the  WlhKccttiL 

- That  j&not  the  England  we 
-have  .copie  to  know  and 
thorite  iff;  hut  it  represents 
thhxgs-h^oracfe.  Important  as 
- ppaM ipir^gihh  Ashes  might  be, 
that  remains  a parochial  con- 
test T%®priority  is  to  win  the 
WWM-C®'in  1999  and  gain 
thesaztof  kkk-etart  that  Aus- 1 
tr^iepeiyedfltim  their  cup 
win  inC^cntta  a decade  ago. 
-The.-  ^ttrting  point  is  a 
change  in'fhe  attitude  to  one- 
day^crieSet  The  public  per- 
c^tiw^  whlch  has  filtered 
dtttm'to  the  players,  has  been 
that  .the 'limited-overs  games 
are.  an  . inferior  sideshow. 
Heqce  obvious  opportunities 
1b  promote  triangular  tourna- 
ments in  Britain  have  been 
rested  and  next  season's  at- 
tempt-to  rectify  the  situation 
looks  IBta  being  typically  half- 
codL  Invitations  to  play  in 
-/tee-day. tournaments  abroad 
have  been  turned  dawn;  Eng- 
. land’s  last  appearance  was  in 
the  Nehru  Cup  in  1989.  Shar- 
jah has  not  been  visited  since 
1987  and  if  Bob  Bennett,  the 
chairman  of  the  England 
management  committee,  had 
not  accepted  an  invitation 
rejected  by  the  previous 
; regime,  the  team  would  not  be 
going  there  in  December 
either. 

Bennett's  initiative  may  be 
given  athted- significance-  The 
dconiehlt  'JWte  the  old  school 
who erooMTtgard  such  a trip 
as  an  oj^xirtunity  for  team 
bonding  prior  to  the  West 
Indies  in  the  new  year 


will  be  in  for  a shock.  This 
will  be  a team  Chosen  for  the 
precise  demands  of  winning  a 
one-day  tournament  proba- 
bly under  a captain  appointed 
for  his  command  of  that  form 
of  cricket  and  with  the  play- 
ers assured  of  going  on  to  con- 
test the  one-day  series  at  the 
end  of  the  Caribbean  trip. 
Henceforward  England  will 
in  effect  run  two  parallel 
outfits. 

The  squad  chosen  for  the 
three-match  Texaco  series 
that  begins  today  goes  most  of 
the  way  towards  meeting  the 
new  criteria,  the  only  conces- 
sion to  tradition  being  the  ap- 
pointment of  a captain  across 
the  board. 

Mike  Atherton,  who  still 
bridles  at  the  suggestion  that 
he  may  not  be  the  best  man  to 
lead  or  even  play  in  these 
games,  points  to  his  record  as 
a player  prior  to  the  World 
Cup  and  the  fact  that  as  a cap- 
tain he  has  not  lost  a home 
one-day  series.  Fair  enough; 
the  last  World  Cup  found  Eng- 1 
land  tactically  and  strategi- 1 
cally  naive  on  the  sort  of  true 
surface  that  enabled  Sanath 
Jayasuriya  to  flourish,  but 
the  next  one  is  in  England, 
beginning  at  this  time  of  year 
and  very  likely  in  cold  and 
damp  conditions. 

So  for  the  current  series 
and  the  next  World  Cup,  Ath- 
erton’s type  of  anchor  role, 
and  indeed  that  of  Mark 
Taylor  for  Australia,  may  be 
as  pivotal  as  the  high-dass 
pinch-hitter  was  last  year. 
Atherton  dropped  himself 
down  the  order  last  winter 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
will  open  today. 

"I'm  comfortable  with 
that,”  he  said.  “I  always  look 
to  {day  positively,  but  this 
season  has  been  bowler- 
friendly.  So  I am  conscious  of 
not  losing  wickets  in  the  pur- 
suit of  quick  runs  while  the 
Adding  restrictions  are  in 
{dace.  It  is  a question  of  get- 
ting the  balance  right.” 

It  is  a situation  which  will 
suit  Taylor  as  well.  For 
reasons  which  Atherton  de- 
scribes as  the  reverse  of  his 


own  — Taylor  has  been  cap- 
tain of  a winning  side  while 
In  the  worst  form  of  his 
career  — the  Australia  cap- 
tain has  been  under  pressure, 
and  left  bimaftlf  out  Of  his 
team's  five  one-day  interna- 
tionals In  South  Africa  last ; 
month. 

Taylor  says  he  is  more  at 
ease  with  his  game  now,  but 
he  would  prefer  to  play  his 
own  waiting  gamn  than  a 

more  vigorous  one.  "You  can 
use  one-day  cricket  to  hit 
your  way  back  into  form,"  he 
said.  “But  occasionally  it  is 


Newell  makes  Kent  suffer 


SUE  Sussex  medium-pace 
bowler  Keith  Newell 
claimed  a career-best 
four  for  61  and  Paul  Jarvis 
and  Vasbert  Drakes  each  took 
fofee.  wickets  as  Kent's  deci- 
sion ) to  bat  misfired  at 
Bonham.  . , 

■ David  Fulton  was  the  first 
to  appreciate  his  mistake 
iffien  he  was  hit  on  the  fore* 
.arte  by  Jarvis's  second  ball 
. and  was  taken  to  hospital  for 
X-rays.  By  the  time  he 
retmtwd,  reporting  only  bad 
bruisingi  Kent  had  subsided 
from  119  for  one  to  154  for 
four,  at  which  point  he 
resinned  bln  innings. 

He  stood  his  ground  with 
ah  unbeaten  35,  but  Kent  con- 
tinued to'  struggle  and  fin- 
ished on  245,  just  missing  out 
on  a second  batting  point  as 


Fulton  added  29  for  the  last 
wicket  with  Ben  Phillips.  Sus- 
sex found  the  going  just  as  un- 
comfortable when  Paul 
Strang  and  Phillips  each  took 
two  wickets  to  leave  them  on 
102  for  four  at  the  close. 

Somerset,  already  denied 
three  potential  wins  by  the 
weather,  suffered  again  when, 
with  Yorkshire  on  the  back 
foot  at  52  for  three  off  22  overs 
at  lunch,  play  was  abandoned 
for  the  day. 

Kevin  Shine  and  Andy  Cad- 
dick  did  the  initial  damage, 
reducing  Yorkshire  to  three 
for  two  midway  through  the 
third  over.  Shine,  who  had 
Michael  Vaughan  dropped  off 
his  first  delivery,  removed 
Martyn  Moxon  for  a duck  two 
balls  later,  and  Vaughan's 
reprieve  proved  brief  when 


he  foil  to  Caddick  in  the  next 
over.  David  Byas,  whose  first 
son  was  bom  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, followed  with  only  39  on 
the  board. 

The  England  hopeful  Chris 
Adams  missed  a chance 
against  Nottinghamshire  at 
Trent  Bridge  to  press  his  Test 
claims,  scoring  39  of  Derby- 
shire's 283  for  five  as  his  cap- 
tain Dean  Jones  led  by  exam- 
ple with  71  not  out  including 
a stand  of  112  with  Vince 
Clarke  for  the  fifth  wicket 

Matthew  Hayden,  Hamp- 
shire's own  Australian,  made 
his  first  Impact  on  the 
English  season  with  an  un- 
beaten 54  as  they  reached  94 
for  one  in  gloomy  Cardiff. 

There  was  no  play  at  Ches- 
ter-le-Street,  Edgbaston, 
Gloucester  and  Leicester. 


better  to  spend  Hwia  at  the 
crease.  With  an  overcast  sky 
and  the  sort  of  damp  pitch  we 
found  at  Worcester,  it  la  im- 
perative to  pull  In  the  reins 
and  set  the  sights  lower." 

Both  sides  are  treating  the 
games  as  a series  in  its  own 
right,  with  thoughts  not  turn- 
ing to  the  Ashes  until  the  last 
ball  has  been  bowled  at  Lord’s 
on  Sunday  evening.  England 
Intend  to  go  into  every  matnh 

with  the  strongest  side 
regardless  of  the  state  of  the 
series,  so  today  at  least  there 
should  be  no  place  for  Ashley 


Scoreboard 


Britannic  Assurance 
County  Championship 

(First  dajr  m tour  today:  11 S) 


CwtSffi  Hampshire  (Opts)  heva  scored  9* 
tor  one  In  their  first  mntogx  against  Gla- 
morgan [0]. 


G W White  c Jamas  a Woqar • 

M L Hayden  not  out 04 

K D James  not  out 23 

Extras  (63.  toft  w2) If 

Total  (lor  1. 37  oware) 04 

MefreMreti2D. 

To  bob  *J  P Stephenson.  R A Smttn,  W S 
Kendall,  tA  N Aymas.  S D Udal.  J N B Bo- 
vIM,  S M Mil  burn.  C A Connor. 

■awOiBi  Woqar  12-3-33-1:  Wafldn 
lT-1-aiWS  Thomas  6-0-19-0:  Cosher 
7-0-1  VO:  Dale  t-0-3-0. 
aUkAHOHOAlb  S P James.  H Morris.  A 
Dale.  *M  P Maynard.  P A Coney.  G P 
Butchar,  TA  D Shaw,  Waqar  VouSs.  S □ 
Thomas.  S L WtoUn.  D A Cosher. 
UmptmjH  Harm  and  R Palmar. 


OH  TiaHutdi  Northamptonshire  Opts] 
haw  scored  2B1  tor  tour  In  Uwlr  Amt  In- 
nings against  Lancashire  (1). 


Giles.  Chris  Silverwood.  John 
Crawley  or  Ben  Hollioake. 

Australia  will  pick  from  12 
players  this  morning,  with 
Justin  linger,  Andrew  Bi- 
chel,  Adam  Gilchrist  and  Mat- 
thew Elliott  already  out  and  a 
choice  to  be  made  between 
Brendan  Julian  and  Michael 
Kasprowicz. 

'Last  time  Australia  were 
here  they  won  all  three 
games.  But  since  then  Eng- 
land, unsuccessful  abroad,  ] 
have  won  nine  out  of  11  fin- 
ished matches  at  home.  Play- 
ing a more  orthodox  game  at 


Anwar  hits  194  in 
one-day  record 

THE  Pakistan  opener 
I Saeed  Anwar  plundered 
194  against  India  on  a 
benign  Madras  wicket  yes- 
terday to  set  a world  record 
in  one-day  internationals, 
beating  Vxv  Richards’s  188 
for  West  Indies  against  Eng- 
land at  Old  Traffordin  1984. 

The  28-year-old  left- 
hander braved  cramp, 
which  forced  him  to  use  a 
runner,  to  score  22  fours 
and  five  sixes  off  147  balls. 
Anil  Ennoble  went  for  26  In 
one  over.  Including  three 
successive  sixes  and  a four. 

Pakistan’s  827  for  five 
proved  enough  to  secure  a 
35-run  win  and  qualify  to 
meet  Sri  Lanka  In  the  Inde- 
pendence Cup  finaL 


Stylish  Curran  sparkles  amid  the  gloom 


Andy  Wilson  at  Old  TnriYbrd 

WEIL  - FAIRBROTHER 
Iwmight  have  been  In  the 
nets  with  England  at  Heading- 
ley  yesterday  If  the  squad  were 
{staked  purely  on  form  and  ir- 
respective of  age.  Instead  the 
33 -year-old  was  captaining 
Lano^dre  for  the  first  time  in 
four  years,  and  keeping  wicket 
for  good  measure  when  War- 
ren Hegg  retired  after  tea  with 
. a baric  spasm. 

Fairbrother  conceded  only 


a couple  of  byes  standing  up 
to  the  spinners  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  opportunity  of  a few 
words  into  Kevin  Curran's 
, ear,  but  otherwise  It  was  an 
unrewarding  experience. 

Curran,  who  had  opened 
with  a straight  six  off  Gary 
Keedy,  scored  another  off 
Peter  Martin  and  nine  fours 
in  an  unbeaten  91  out  of  281 
for  four.  He  provided  the  only 
bright  cricket  on  a bleak,  grey 
day  in  a fourth-wicket  stand 
of  110  with  Tony  Penberthy. 

Malachy  Loye  had  given 


Northamptonshire  a positive 
start,  but  when  he  was  out  for 
31  progress  slowed  as  Richard 
Montgomerie  was  joined  by 
Robin  Bailey,  who  has  been 
struggling  for  runs. 

There  were  signs  that 
Northamptonshire's  captain 
was  returning  to  form  with 
consecutive  straight-driven 
boundaries  off  Keedy  which 
brought  up  a 90- ball  fifty,  but 
almost  immediately  he  was 
caught  off  bat  and  pad.  Mont- 
gomerie went  four  overs  later 
on  49  after  almost  3V4  hours. 


H FI  Momgomerle  c GalUan  b Kandy  ..  48 

MB  Loye  cHaggb  Martin 31 

-RJ  Bailey  c McKaownb  Keedy — — 88 

K M Curran  not  out 01 

A L PenDerthy  c Yales  b Tttchard 3* 

D J Capel  not  out 8 

Extras  (bfl.  ttsB) 1* 

Total  (tor 4, 1D6.1  overs) 281 

Pel  olefetatets,  140. 147. 257. 

To  bait  T C Watson.  J N Snaps.  10  Ripley. 

J P Taylor.  J E Emburey. 
batogi  Chappie  1SS-0-48-0;  Martin 
16-5-82-1:  Keedy  34-10-83-3:  Atattn 
13-4-25-tt  Yataa  24S-4-52-0;  ntchaiU 
6-1-11-1. 

LANCASHHOft  N T Wood.  J E R Gafflan.  S 
P TltctanL  *N  H Fairbrother.  P C 
MeKeown,  tw  K Hegg.  I D Austin,  G Chap- 
pie. P J Manta.  G Yatas.  G Keedy. 
itaefeKi  K E Palmer  snd  J F Steele 

No  play,  rain 

(Today:  11.0) 

Cheaiar-la-Straati  Durham  v 
Worcestershire. 

<Ma —aha  CtaucastetaWre  v Essex, 
taluwfn  Leicestershire  v Surrey. 
IMmmi  wares  v Middlesex. 


Treat  Bridge!  Deruyahlre  (Spts)  have 
scored  283  tor  8ve  In  Otolr  first  Innings 
against  Nottinghamshire  (2). 

D2RBYSHKE 

FtrdtadHp 

K J Barnette  Noon  b Bowen  27 

A SRotUnoc  Noon  b Archer 30 

C J Adams  c Johnson  b Bowen  — — 98 

‘DU  Jones  not  out  — - — 71 

ME  Caesar  c Noon  b Bowen 0 

VPCtortoc  Noon  h Evens BO 

TK  M KriMosn  not  out 7 

Extras  18>14,  wia,  nbB4) SO 

Total  (tor  5.  03J1  ores) — 283 

Prilof  wfokets!  S3, 100, 136,10137a 
To  bet:  A J Karris.  K J Dean,  D E Mal- 
colm. P MdracL 

BoarUagi  Evans  23J-4-61-1;  Franks 
TS- 2“»0-0;  Bowen  21-6-51-3;  Dowman 
9-2-33-0:  Archer  14-3-60-1;  Atzaal 
7-2-15-0. 

HOTTIIMHAtoKKnHB  P R PoUenl.  RT 
Robinson.  A A Metcalfe,  *P  Johnson.  G F 
Archer.  U Atzaal.  M P Dowman,  K P 
Ewans.  1W U Noon,  U N Bowen.  PJ 
Pranks. 

Umpires!  J D Band  and  A G T Whitehead. 


Total  (tor  3, 29  overs) 82 

M efwMMlm  1.3.3a 
Te  bat;  C White,  tn  J Bliikey.  G M Hamil- 
ton. P J Hartley.  R D Stomp.  A Q Whirl. 
BowBhei  Caddick  1 0-1-27-1:  Shine 
0-1— IB-1:  Bose  5-2-7- 1:  Ahmed  l-l-O-O. 
SOMRSSTi  *P  D Bowler.  M N Lathweh,  P 
C L Holloway.  R J Harden,  S C Ecclestone. 
■TM  Bums.  G D Rosa,  K A Parsons,  Mush- 
taq  Ahmed.  A R Caddick,  K J Bhtae. 
Umptrem  J W Holder  amt  V A Holder. 

SUSSEX  v KBIT 

Horahane  Sussex  (4pts)  trail  Mart  <1pt)  by 
143  runs  with  Six  first-innings  wickets 
standing. 


D P Fukon  not  out  - .- — 36 

Mjwanwb  Jervis  — 12 

TR  Ward  c Moores  bK  Newell  ™_.  *7 

A P Weils  c Radford  hK  Newell 20 

NJUong  bJarvte 0 

G R Cowdrey  c Robinson  b Jarvis — 28 

U V Flaming  &w  b Drakes 14 

*ts  A Marsh  c Moorae  b Drakaa — — 1 

M J McCague  c Jarvis  b Drakes  — — 0 

P A Strang  c Lenham  bK  Newell 1 

BJ  PhflHpBC  Robinson  bK  Newell  ia 

Extras  {b1.IM.w4.nb34] — 37 

Total  (S5J9  overt) 24 a 

nWermtofiueteiBI.  119. 128. 1G&  175, 

109. 203.  215. 216. 

Bovrttog:  Jarvis  17-3-61-8;  Drakes 
21-6-69-3;  Robinson  13-2-45-0:  K Newell 
16-3-4-61-4. 


T A Radtord  tow  b PhBUps 4 

K Greenfield  c Ftdtofl  b Strang  . 37 

N J Lsnhsm  e McCague  b Phflllpe 3 

CWJAtheyb  Strang 17 

K Newell  not  out  — 19 

A A Khan  not  out O 

Extras  (03,  IB6.  N6) 17 


Tbial  (lord,  38  oven) — 

M of  riMx  7, 36. 77.  BO. 
TobafaM  Newell.  VC  Drakaa.  *tP 
Moores.  P W Janta.  M A RoUnson. 
BvaBig  McCague  7-1-30-0;  Ptunipe 
8-2-4B-t2;  Fleming  13-6-38-0;  Strang 
11-0-13-2. 

DmpfireM  A A Jonas  and  T E Jaaty. 
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Rugby  Union 

Rodbersetto 
start  where  he 
was  sent  off 


Robert  Armstrong 
In  Port  Elizabeth 


Tim  rodber  wm 

return  to  the  ground 
where  he  was  sent  off 
for  England  three 
years  ago,  when  the  Lions 
play  their  first  tour  game 
against  an  Eastern  Province 
Invitation  XV  here  on 
Saturday. 

The  Northampton  player 
has  been  named  at  No.  8 to  a 
side  who  will  be  led  by  Jason 
Leonard  to  the  absence  of  the 
tour  captain  Martin  Johnson, 
who  will  be  rested. 

Rodber,  who  became  only 
the  second  England  player 
sent  off  in  a representative 
match  after  he  punched  an 
Eastern  Province  opponent  to 
retaliation  during  a brutal  en- 
counter which  the  tourists 
won  31-13,  has  no  inhibitions 
about  playing  at  the  Boet 
Erasmus  Stadium  to  front  of 
I a partisan  45.000  crowd. 

Yesterday  the  6ft  8to  army 
officer  was  rather  more  con- 
cerned about  missing  train- 
ing at  King’s  Park  because  he 
was  running  a temperature, 
though  he  is  confident  he  will 
be  fit  for  the  game. 

“We  have  no  worries  about 
picking  Tim  Rodber;  the  inci- 
dent on  the  England  tour  hap, 
pened  a long  time  ago."  said 
the  Lions'  manager  Fran 
Cotton. 

Rodber  wiH  benefit  from  the 
decision  to  include  his  Eng- 
land back-row  colleagues  Rich- 
ard Hill  and  Lawrence  DaHag- 
llo.  With  Leonard,  who  will 
play  at  tight-head,  and  the 
Bristol  lock  Simon  Shaw,  the 
pack  has  a solid  Wngiinh  foun- 
dation, buttressed  by  Scot- 
land's Doddle  Weir  (lock)  and 
Tom  Smith  (loose-head)  and 
the  Irish  hooker  Keith  Wood. 


Pitch  inspection . . . Steve  Waugh,  left,  and  Shane  Wane  at  a damp  and  windy  Headingtey  yesterday  adman  murrbj. 


home,  England  are  good.  And 
Australia's  form  over  the  past 
year  has  not  been  impressive, 
with  only  nine  wins  from  24 
matches.  So  this  series  is  a 
close  calL 

Ricky  Printing  has  been  put 
on  standby  for  tomorrow’s 
game  because  of  a knee  injury 
to  the  all-rounder  Greg 
Blewett 

«QUim  (probable):  M Atherton  (capt). 
N Knight,  A Stewart.  G Thorpe.  J Crawley, 
G Lloyd.  A HoMoeka.  P DoFrattes.  D 
Gough.  D Headley,  n CmtL 
AUSTRALIA  (prababto):  M Taylor  (capl), 
M Waugh.  S Waugh.  M Sevan.  G Btoweo 
or  R Pooling.  M Stator.  I Healy,  S Wame. 
M Kasprowicz.  j Gillespie.  G McGrath. 


SOMERSET  * VORKSHnC 
Teiifiuni  Yorkshire  (Opto)  have  scored  52 
tor  three  to  their  Bret  innings  against  Som- 
oraeifl)- 


M D Moxon  c Bowler  t>  Shine O 

M P Vaughan  c Bums  b Caddick . 1 

*DBya*  D Rose 18 

DS  Lehmann  not  out 24 

A McGrath  not  out 0 

Extras  (nb4) — ... 4 


Sport  in  brief 


"Many  of  the  Lions  are 
coming  off  the  back  of  a hard 
domestic  season,  and  Martin 
is  one  of  those,"  said  Cotton, 
rirplnining  Johnson's  omis- 
sion. “Jason  has  been  on  a 
Lions  tour  before  [in  1993]  so 
he  will  know  what  to  expect 
from  a high-pressure  opening 
game.  We  made  him  captain 
because  he  has  the  respect  of 
the  players. 

“We  have  a long-term  strat- 
egy over  selection  which  ini- 
tially involves  all  35  players 
taking  part  in  one  of  foe  two 
opening  games  by  making  use 
of  substitutes." 

At  half-back  Robert  Howley 
and  Gregor  Townsend  are 
given  an  early  chance  to  es- 
tablish their  Test  credentials. 
‘It's  important  at  this  stage  to 
get  a good  half-back  unit  go- 
ing." said  the  coach  lan 
McGeechan.  "We  want  to  see 
how  this  pair,  who  haven't 
previously  played  together, 
work  out." 

Eastern  Province  should 
pose  a major  challenge  for  the 
foil-back  Ne3  Jenkins,  who 
has  just  recovered  from  a bro- 
ken arm.  He  will  welcome  foe 
early  opportunity  to  groove  his 
goal  kicking,  which  may  be 
vital  to  the  Lions'  chances  of 
success  in  next  month's  three 
Tests.  In  the  event  of  his  hav- 
ing to  go  off  Townsend  will 
take  over  the  kicking  duties. 

UONSa  M JaaUm  (Pontypridd  I Woleal: 
J Bentley  (Newcastle  A England).  J 
Gueeatt  (Bath  8 England).  B OiMni 
(Swansea  a Wales).  N Beet  (Northampton 
A England):  O Twnirend  (NortMmpmn  A 
Scotland).  R Howley  (Cardiff  S Wales):  T 
SeAfc  (Watoontons  ft  Scotland).  K Weed 
(Harlequins  ft  Ireland).  J Leonard  (Harle- 
quins ft  England,  capt).  a WMr  (Newcastle 
ft  Scotland).  S Strew  (Bristol  ft  England). 
L MWb  (Wasps  A England),  T Rodber 
(Northampton  ft  England).  R MB  (Sara- 
cens ft  England).  Raptaeaaentai  T 
Underwood  (Newcastle  ft  England),  M 
Dreee dw  (NorUiamplon  ft  England).  A 
■etearen  (Richmond  A Wales).  PWaftaoe 
(Saracens  ft  Ireland}.  R Warns  (Rich- 
mond ft  Wales).  S (MsnoB  (Richmond  ft 
wales). 


Sampras  out  of 
World  Team  Cup 


PETE  SAMPRAS,  foe  world  No.  1 and  top  seed,  pulled  out  of 
tennis’s  World  Team  Cup  in  Dflsseldorf  yesterday  with  a mus- 
cle strain  in  his  left  leg.  The  American  expects  to  be  fit  for  the 
French  Open  which  starts  on  Monday,  but  he  is  short  of  match 
practice  on  day;  he  lost  to  the  first  round  in  both  Monte  Carlo 
and  Rome  and  retired  against  Mark  Philippoussis  in  Dfisseldorf 
on  Monday. 

Jennifer  Capriati  is  out  of  foe  French  Open  with  an  ankle 
injury.  The  21-year-old  American,  now  out  of  foe  top  20,  was  the 
youngest-ever  semi-finalist  at  foe  1990  French  Open.  Her  place 
will  go  to  Russia's  Tatyana  Panova.  The  men's  draw  has  already 
lost  Boris  Becker  and  Andre  Agassi  because  of  injuries. 


— I Perec  attempts  Athens  double 


FRANCE’S  Marie-Jo  Pteec,  who  won  foe  women's  Olympic 
200m  and  400m  sprint  titles  in  Atlanta,  will  attempt  an  unprece- 
dented double  of  the 400m  and  400m  hurdles  at  the  world 
championships  in  Athens  to  August,  even  it  means  running 
two  400m  heats  on  the  same  day.  "I've  never  seen  anything  like 
that  before,"  she  said.  ‘Tt  will  be  a real  pain  in  foe  neck, 
especially  as  we  win  have  foe  semi-finals  foe  next  day.” 


T onkov  has  Giro  rivals  in  a spin 

LAST  year’s  winner  Pavel  Tonkov  won  the  fifth  stage  of  foe 
GirodTtalia,  his  second  stage  win  in  three  days,  to  retain  foe 
pink  jersey  and  strengthen  his  overall  lead.  The  28-year-old 
Russian  cyclist  beat  Luc  Leblanc  and  Marco  Pantani  in  a four- 
way  sprint  to  foe  line  in  Terminillo  after  the  first  demanding 
climb  of  the  race.  Evgeny  Berzin,  the  1994  winner  and  Tonkov’s 
main  rival,  trailed  to  more  than  five  minutes  later,  compromis- 
ing his  chances  of  winning  the  22-stage  marathon. 

Morbklelli  back  in  hot  seat 

GIANNI  Morbldelli  will  replace  his  fellow  Italian  Nicola  Larini  In 
the  Sauber  Formula  One  motor  raring  team  as  from  this  week- 
end’s Spanish  Grand  Prix  in  Barcelona.  The  appointment  was 
announced  by  Ferrari,  who  supply  engines  to  Sauber.  Morbidelll 
was  Ferrarl’s  official  test  driver  but  has  not  driven  in  Fl  since 
finishing  third  for  Arrows  to  foe  1995  Australian  GP.  Larini,  sixth 
in  the  season-opening  Australian  GP  In  Melbourne,  will  resume 
as  Ferrari’s  official  test  driver. 


s England  Under-2 Is  excel 

AN  ENGLAND  women's  under -21 XI  missing  all  their  five  senior 
hockey  internationals  deservedly  led  the  United  States  touring 
team  for  most  of  their  match  at  Milton  Keynes  but  lost  2-1  to  two 
goals  in  the  last  eight  minutes,  writes  Pat  Rowley. 


f s-is* 


irAntc  niRECT  DEBIT  IS  THE  EASIEST  WAY  TO  BUDGET  YOUR  BILLS  AND  IF  AN  AMOUNT 
^E  OF  A DD  SHOULD  EVER  CHANGE,  YOU’LL  BE  NOTIFIED  WELL  IN  ADVANCE. 

UK  BANKS  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES 1 ' 


DIRECT 
Deb  i t 

DD  YOUR  DOUGH 


16  BRITAIN 

Faldo  on  a Ryder  mission,  page  1 3 
The  slimline  Gascoigne,  page  14 
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Middlesbrough  cracks  begin  to  show,  page  14 
Rodber  returns  to  Port  Elizabeth,  page  15 


Sports 


ENGLAND  PUT  ON  A HAPPY  FACE 


Smiling 

Atherton 

reflects 

anew 

mood 


David  Hopps 


1 1™!"1  HERE  is  no  duty  that 
| we  so  much  under- 
I rate  as  the  duty  of 
being  happy."  More  than  a 
century  has  passed  since  | 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
wrote  those  words,  but  for 
England’s  captain  Michael  > 
Atherton  the  message 
finally  seems  to  have 
dawned. 

Little  has  undermined 
Atherton's  term  as  Eng- 
land's captain  so  much  as 
the  public  perception  of  his 
surliness.  Protests  that 
such  an  image  is  largely 
misleading  are  repeatedly 
swept  aside.  If  our  sporting 
heroes  are  enjoying  them- 
selves, we  demand  that 
they  show  it. 

Something  was  certainly 
lifting  Atherton's  mood  at 
yesterday's  England  photo- 
call. A week  of  bad 
weather,  perhaps,  which 
has  severely  disrupted  Aus- 
tralia's preparations  for 
today's  one-day  interna- 
tional at  Headingley? 

Alternatively  it  might  be 
the  influence  of  a young 
England  squad,  their  opti- 
mism captured  so  impres- 
sively by  Surrey's  Holli- 
oake  brothers.  "There  is 
definitely  no  inferiority 
complex  to  Australia  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,”  Ath- 
erton pronounced,  “but 
younger  people  tend  to 
have  no  fears.” 

Or  it  might  simply  be  that 
you  see  what  you  are  given; 
after  years  of  Atherton 
being  photographed  in  his 
miserable  moments,  it  is 
now  trendy  to  show  him 
smiling.  One  hopes  he  will 
have  ample  reason  to  do  so 
all  summer. 


Hike  Setvey,  page  15 


Evertonto 
end  106 

years  at 
Goodison 


Ian  Ross  on  the  Ians*  support  lor  the 
chairman’s  £70  million  Kirfchy  dream 


One  for  the  album . 


VERTON  will  move 
to  the  threshold  of  a 
new  era  today  by  an- 
nouncing that  they 
are  to  leave  Goodison  Park 
after  more  than  a century. 

A ballot  of  the  club's  sup- 
porters has  shown  over- 
whelming support  for  a move 
to  a new  60,000  all-seat  sta- 
dium on  the  outskirts  of  Liv- 
erpool. It  is  thought  that  the 
Merseyside  club  may  be  play- 
ing in  a £70  million  complex 
in  Kirkby  — four  miles  from 
Goodison  Park  — within  four 
years. 

The  vote  on  whether  pro- 
gress should  be  put  before  tra- 
dition closed  yesterday  and, 
though  a strictly  monitored 
count  was  continuing 
through  the  night,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  more  than  80  per 
cent  of  those  palled  have 
thrown  their  weight  behind 
plans  to  relocate. 

Ballot  papers  asking  sup- 
porters if  they  wished  to  see 
one  of  British  football's  most 
famous  grounds  fall  to  the 
bulldozers  were  handed  out 
before  the  Premiership  fix- 
ture with  Chelsea  10  days  ago. 

As  many  as  26,000  completed 
papers  are  thought  to  have 
been  returned  to  the  dub,  the  ! 
vast  majority  backing  Peter 
Johnson's  long-held  dream  of  a 
new  stadium  for  a new 
millennium. 

Indeed,  the  news  that  be  has 
received  such  a handsome  vote 
of  confidence  from  the  Mersey- 
side public  will  lift  the  chair- 
man's morale  as  he  applies 
himself  to  the  task  of  finding  a 
manager  to  succeed  Joe  Royle, 
who  resigned  almost  two 
months  ago'. 

I Johnson  decided  to  seek  a 
mandate  to  leave  Goodison 


Paul  Weaver 


Great  radio 
fiasco  puts 
New  Lord’s  in 
old  doghouse 

IT  HAS  been  a reassuring 
week  for  cynics  who  think 
that  New  Lord's  continues  to 
be  run  by  men  hovering  ner- 
vously between  OAPand  RIP, 
men  as  wrinkled  as  Auden  and 
suffering  from  terminal  brew- 
er's goitre. 

On  Tuesday  England's 
cricketers  were  Issued  with  a 
28-page  handbook  designed  to 
help  them  improve  their  pub- 
lic profile.  Page  seven  dealt 
with  the  importance  of  pre- 
senting a positive  image  to  the 
media.  On  the  same  day.  how- 
ever, something  else  hap- 
pened. something  which  told 
the  world  that  Old  Lord's  is 
alive  and  unwell  and  that 


some  of  its  employees  sub- 
scribe to  the  Howard  Hughes 
School  of  Public  Relations. 

Any  Sporting  Questions, 
the  Radio  Five  panel  pro- 
gramme hosted  by  Pat  Mur- 
phy before  a live  studio  audi- 
ence, asked  for  a member  of 
England's  current  one-day 
squad  to  appear  in  place  of 
Dominic  Cork,  who  had  with- 
drawn on  Monday  afternoon 
because  of  an  appointment 
with  his  physio. 

The  programme's  producer 
Isobel  Williams  and  her  assis- 
tants were  not  unduly  wor- 
ried. John  Crawley  and  Robert 
Croft  who  is  so  adroit  at  PR 
that  he  should  have  written 
the  Lord's  handbook,  were 
both  believed  to  be  available 
and  happy  to  appear,  given 
permission.  David  Lloyd,  the 
England  coach,  and  David 
Graveney.  the  chairman  of 
selectors,  would  also  have 
been  cheerfully  available  to 
appear  beside  golfs  Mark 
James,  rugby  league's  Gary 
Betherlngtxm  and  someone 
called  Matthew  EngeL 

Williams  and  her  team 
needed  sleuth-like  skills  be- 
fore, at  about  9.30pm,  they 
tracked  down  Richard  Little, 
the  ECB's  Corporate  Affairs 
Manager,  In  his  Leeds  hoteL 
His  mobile  phone,  it  seemed, 
had  been  switched  off. 

Little,  nicknamed  “Pre- 
cious” by  some  less  scrupu- 
lous newspapers,  Informed 
Williams  that  he  would  talk  to 


the  players  and  call  her  at 
10.15  the  following  morning. 
This  he  did,  but  only  to  inform 
her  that  no  one  in  the  England 
team  would  be  available  as  it 
was  too  close  to  the  opening 
game. 

He  then  suggested  such  up- 
to-date  England  players  as 
Brian  Close  and  GeofTBoy- 
cott  Devon  Malcolm  and  even 
Phil  Carrick.  who  never 
played  for  England,  were  then 
mentioned. 

The  programme  organisers, 
desperate  to  Gil  the  hole  an 
their  panel,  went  to  Alan 
Crompton,  manager  of  the 
touring  Australia  team,  who 
was  more  than  happy  to  score 
a point  at  the  expense  of 
Lord's.  He  himself  appeared 
on  the  show  and  happily 
joined  the  rest  ofthe  cast  for 
dinner  afterwards. 

"I  had  no  idea  that  the  pros- 
pect of  appearing  on  Five  Live 
would  be  so  scary,”  said  a 
bewildered  Williams. 

The  programme  editor 
Charles  Runcie  said:  "It  is 
ironic  that  this  should  happen 
on  the  very  day  the  ECB 

issued  their  booklet.  The 

whole  affair  speaks  volumes 
for  the  difference  In  attitude 
between  the  England  and  Aus- 
tralia camps.” 

"The  players  are  no  prob- 
lem.” said  Murphy,  after  com- 
plaining on  the  show  about 
the  muzzling  of  England’s 
cricketers, . “But  the  ECB 
issued  this  booklet,  then  fell  at 


the  first  hurdle.  They  resem- 
bled some  Victorian  dowager 
made  nervous  by  the  sight  of  a 
naked  piano  leg." 

The  ECB  booklet,  mean- 
while, also  orders  the  England 
players  to  wear  blue  head- 
gear.  This  will  mean  that  Jack 
Russell's  sun-hat,  the  aged, 
loyal  “Floppy",  must  go,  along 
with  Alec  Stewart's  white  hel- 
met. This  is  going  too  Car.  Rus- 
sell's hat  is  as  much  part  ofthe 
game  as  Alan  Knott's  broken, 
taped -together  pads  and  Majid 
Khan’s  famously  uncleaned 
ones. 

POOR  old  Jack.  First  the 
row  over  his  book  and  now 
this.  Any  day  now.  he  must 
think,  they  will  bring  in  a rule 
banning  all  tea-drinkers  and 
painters  from  the  England 
team.  Personally  I would  slap 
a preservation  order  on  Rus- 
sell and  his  bat,  and  write  a 
code  of  conduct  for  the  men  at 
Lord's. 

The  news  is  not  all  bad.  En- 
couraging noises  are  coming 
from  the  ECB  chairman  Lord 
MacLaurin  and  his  chief  exec- 
utive Tim  Lamb.  The  presence 
of  Bob  Bennett  at  the  head  of 
the  new  England  management 
committee  is  also  comforting. 

But  Lowe  BeH,  the  public 
relations  consultants  hired  to 
help  the  ECB  with  its  media 
relations,  as  revealed  in  Mon- 
day's Guardian,  must  be  won- 
dering what  they  have  taken 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,970 


Across 


1 Firm  base?  (6) 

4 In  brief  a brick  residence — 
that’s  material  (6) 

9 Through  being  without  one 
obtains  support  (4) 

10  Train  for  the  hand-over  flQ) 

11  Frank's  address  (6) 

1 2 Saw  deciders  would  have  to 
be  arranged  (8) 


13  In  a series  of  exercises  the 
head  displays 
incompetence  0) 

15  Pine  for  a girl  (4) 

16  HappHy  healthy  (4} 

17  One  court  document  in 
about  ten  gets  redrafted 

m 

21  The  utterance  of  a friend  (8) 

22  A person  deaing  with  plants 

has  to  work  unhurriedly  (B) 


24  Fish  cut  into  narrow  pieces 
for  youngsters  (10) 

25  Border  where  a saving’s 
effected  (4) 

25  This  brown  woman  is 
making  a comeback  (6) 

27  Claim  a point  after  legal 
misrepresentation  (6) 

Down 


1 Allowing  nothing  to  restrict 
the  view  (7) 

2 Drive  about  in  the  van  (5) 

3 With  tap  players  to  beat, 
take  turns  on  it  (7) 

5 A twit  apparently  without  a 
care  in  the  world  (2,4) 

6 Check  coaches  among 
others  (9) 

7 Iced  drinks  provided  for  the 
fans?  (7) 

8 Lofty  conclusion  following 
study  of  French  science  (1 3) 

14  Country  that’s  the  least 
colourful  in  the  Orient  (9) 

16  This  war  badly  affected  the 
spirits  (7) 

13  Placing  NCOS  in 

unimagJned  situation  (7) 

19  Put  an  end  to  running  water 
— and  sharp!  (7) 

20  Stuff  father  left  inside  (6) 

23  Sign  for  crate,  though 
damaged  (5) 


Park  after  a feasibility  study 
Into  the  possible  redevelop- 
ment of  the  ground  yielded  a 
disappointing  conclusion. 

“Sadly,  - the  shirty  shows 
that  this  option  is  not  viable." 
he  said.  “However,  this 
means  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  move  to  a purpose- 
built  stadium  just  four  miles 
away  which  boasts  all  the 
fecilities  a club  of  Evcrton's 
stature  demands. 

“With  a European  Super 
League  looming  at  some  time 
In  the  near  future  we  need  to 
have  a ground  to  mutch  our 
image  as  one  of  the  big  six.” 

He  added;  "This  is  the  most 
crucial  Lime  for  this  club.  I 
have  said  all  along  that  the 
final  decision  about  the  new 
stadium  will  tie  with  our 
supporters." 

Goodison  Park  is  actually 
Everton’s  third  home.  They 
arrived  there  in  ltt92  after 
spells  In  nearby  Priory  Road 
and,  unthinkably,  Anfiekl. 

Despite  only  narrowly 
avoiding  relegation  to  the 
First  Division  in  the  season 
just  ended,  Everton  averaged 
about  37.000  for  league  games 
— only  3.000  short  or  their 
capacity,  which  was  reached 
on  several  occasions. 

Even  so.  the  decision  to  up- 
root will  not  be  universally  ac- 
claimed. A small  section  of  the 
club's  support  has  been  vocif- 
erous in  its  demands  that 
Johnson's  plans  be  rejected. 

But,  safe  in  the  knowledge 
that  a very  high  percentage  of 
his  club's  supporters  do  share 
his  sense  of  ambition,  John- 
son will  press  ahead.  He  will 
now  seek  to  buy  land  around 
Kirkby's  municipal  golf 
course  and  build  a luxurious 
home  for  his  club. 
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Solution  tomorrow 


008  our  solutions  line 
on  0891  338  238.  Cats  cost  SOd 
per  minute  at  aH  times.  Service  sun- 
pflod  by  ATS 


orange' 


